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Nicene Christianity is, in our opinion, not less essential to 
the civilization, than to the religion of the Republic. The 
interesting work of Balmes,* on the comparative influences of 
Protestantism and Catholicity upon the civilization of Europe, 
requires very little more than a clear definition of its terms to 
exhibit our own views upon this important matter in a very 
forcible light. For while he ignorantly confounds the Catho- 
licity which has civilized Europe, with the Romanism which 
has retarded, and ultimately corrupted its civilization; and 
while he either ignorantly, or craftily, appears to know nothing 
of the distinction between Anglicanism and the Protestantism 
of the Continent; his work, to one who knows these differ- 
ences, simply demonstrates that Christianity in its Nicene 
form, undertook, and accomplished, in spite of its own grow- 
ing perversions, the taming, socializing, and sanctifying of the 
Roman Empire, and all its barbarous fragments ; and more- 
over, that popular Protestantism has done much, wherever it 
has had exclusive sway, to dissolve and disintegrate some of 
the holiest bonds, and strongest bulwarks, of the Christian State. 

* We have it before us in the beautiful French translation of De Blanche-Raffin, 
Paris, 1851. 
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Were we the Editors of that work, we should simply fur- 
nish an introduction containing a definition of terms; a few 
notes correcting blunders, and misrepresentations, and a sequel 
in which we should briefly establish the following important 
facts, viz:—(1.) That during the Middle Ages the C hristianity 
which was accomplishing ” such triumphs over barbarism, 
became, itself, infected with some diseases incident to its con- 
tact with so much of evil, and to its reception into the Church 
of so many heathen nations, among which, were, necessarily, 
many millions of men who never became Christians in heart 
and life, or submitted their morals to the requirements of the 
Christian religion. (2.) That at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, the three great elements of the existing Christianity of 
Europe became separated, and distributed to as many Euro- 
pean nations, viz: the new element to Germany ; the media- 
val element to Spain ; and the primitive element to England ; 
and that, in this distribution, the medizval element alone had 
the advantage of undisputed possession, and a clear field for 
displaying its civilizing powers: and finally, (3.) that the 
existing social condition of Protestant Germany, Tridentine 
Spain, “and Catholic England, is the fairest possible test, 
after three centuries of trial, of the comparative civilizing 
powers of the three elements which have made our Republic 
the theatre of a new competition, viz: Popular Protestantism, 
Tridentine Popery, and Nicene Christianity. 

In proposing the latter as the religion required by the Amer- 
ican people, we have heretofore left the social question out of 
view ; but we now propose to consider the subject of our 
population, with immediate reference to the matter of our 
civilization, believing that, in so doing, we anticipate a discus- 
sion, to which every thoughtful mind in our country will soon 
find itself painfully, and powerfully, attracted. 

In 1776, the same year that saw our republic first asserting 
its existence, appeared the first portion of that extraordinary, 
but over-estimated work of Gibbon, on the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. In his concluding observations, on the 
fate of the Empire in the West, that author, who was very 
little more than a man of his own times, gives us some inter- 
esting speculations, from which we may gather, in some 
degree, what were the notions of our grandfathers, upon some 
of the subjects we are now considering. He was evidently 
disposed to flatter his readers with the opinion that Europe 
would never again see her civilization destroyed by barbarians, 
and in support of his opinion he pushed the apparently con- 

elusive argument, that the Goths and Vandals had ceased to 
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be barbarians, and had left no existing nations as their sac- 
cessors. Yet to meet the imaginary case of a triumphant 
horde of Tartars extending their ravages to the Atlantic coasts, 
he exultingly remarks, that “ ten thousand vessels would trans- 
port, beyond their pursuit, the remains of civilized society, and 
Europe would revive and flourish in the American world, 
already filled with her colonies and institutions.” To this pre- 
diction he subjoins, in a note, the following statement of facts 
as they then were. “ America”—he says, meaning the whole 
Continent—* now contains about siz millions of European 
blood and descent ; and their numbers, at least, in the North, 
are continually increasing. Whatever may be the changes of 
their political situation, they must preserve the manners of 
Europe ; and we may reflect, with some pleasure, that the 
English |Anguage, will probably be diffused over an immense 
and populous Continent.” In all this how much that is true, 
and how much that is, at least, partially, refuted by the pro- 
gress of events! The most astonishing events, of which Gib- 
bon was the chronicler, have been outdone, so far as human 
development is concerned, by the three-score and ten years 
that have succeeded his predictions ; and at least three things, 
which he never imagined, are already demonstrated. In the 
first place, Europe exists already in North America, alone, 
thirty million strong, and the English language is diffused 
over the northern part of the Continent, from coast to coast. 
In the second place, Barbarism has actually begun to threaten 
the civilization of Europe already; and in the third place, 
ten thousand vessels are transporting not the civilization, but 
the barbarism of Europe to the American shores ! 

We have already discussed the eflects of imported religion 
upon our own religious character; but it remains to be con- 
sidered, that imported irreligion, (which is so much worse, 
when added to that which is the growth of our own soil,) is a 
more frightful element, for which we are to make calculations. 
The irreligion of Europe may be directly traced to the action 
of the Council of Trent. That Council took the responsibility 
of “shutting the gates of mercy on mankind.” It decided 
that civilization should go no further ; that light should wax 
faint; that healthful and legitimate progress should give way 
to a baleful reaction; in a word, that Christianity should 
cease to be felt, wherever undiluted Romanism could usurpits 
place. Until that day, Christianity had never ceased to sup- 
port life, though the Papacy was its night-mare. Henceforth, 
the incubus was to become the supplanter of the vitab princi- 
ple itself. As the consequence, wherever that Council has 
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been felt, and just in proportion as it has been felt, barbarism 
has returned upon Europe. It created political protestant- 
ism; it created political infidelity ; both have created recur- 
rent Vandalism; and the Vandals are coming upon us, in 
America. 

We do not despair of the republic ; but, we soberly think 
that the time has come, when the condition of our people, as 
a people claiming to be progressive, must be anxiously con- 
sidered. Our physical progress is not to be questioned ; 
but, a lamentable deterioration in morals, and in manners, 
must be as apparent in the masses, as a growing refinement is 
conspicuous among those classes who live under hereditary, 
and elective, influences of religion. We have lately made 
personal inquiries as to the social condition of some of our 
chief cities, with the advantage of making them, of the spot, 
and with direct reference to our present purpose. We have 
visited Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington ; and, to our surprise, we find but one verdict 
concerning the social aspect of these five great centres, from 
competent witnesses, deeply interested in their respective 
cities. Even the hyperboreal Boston confesses the presence 
of new elements in its rigid, and frigid, structure ; its three 
mountains are nearly covered by the influence of a foreign 
tide; and its model proprieties are beginning to be washed 
away. As for New York— 

An upstart multitude, and sudden gains, 


Oh Florence, have in thee engendered 
Pride and excess ! 


What Dante says of the Tuscan City is, in a tenfold degree, 
true of our great commercial metropolis—heart, soul, and 
centre as it is of the life and enterprise of the Republic. Its 
growth outstrips all calculation ; its luxury is not less redupli- 
cative ; and its corruption is unspeakable. Even its Courts 
of Justice furnish evidence of infection which may well make 
a patriot tremble for the security and sanctity of Law. If 
half which the newspapers say of its police be true, the civic 
government of that metropolis is already a disgrace to civili- 
zation. The supremacy of its “ Empire Club,” at the ballot- 
box, is confessed in our highest federal election. On the spot, 
you are informed that the mob has elected itself to the magis- 
tracy of the city, and that, consequently, the watchmen are 
themselves the thieves. As the result, you are cautioned against 
going through the streets at alate hour, and assurances are coolly 
profiered, that you will find a revolver a highly convenient 
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commodity for the pocket. Not to dwell on other nauseous 
details, which are familiar to all readers of the newspapers ; 
and touching lightly upon the negro and fire-riots of Philadel- 
phia; we are sorry to learn that the beautiful city of Baltimore 
finds its proverbial wealth and refinement, suddenly sur- 
rounded by a ruffianism more brutal, and aggressive, than has 
been heretofore imagined a possibility in America. During 
the past six months, outrages have been committed in its 
streets with a frequency, and an impunity, which is appalling ; 
and it is believed that here, as in New York, the police is so 
far in the power of the rabble, as to be rather a laughing-stock, 
than a terror, to evil-doers. 

And it would be a consolation, if we could believe that 
where such evils exist, the deterioration were confined to the 
lowest classes alone ; but we fear, that in New York, at least, 
much of what calls itself society is contaminated with import- 
ed habits, of the most disorganizing character. Its old-tash- 
ioned, substantial, citizens confess themselves amazed at the 
suddenness with which the last vestige of its primitive Knick- 
erbocker simplicity has given place to the worst manners of 
European capitals; that is to say, to a vulgar imitation of 
their elegancies, and a very successful copy of their vices. 
We need not particularize. French habits are becoming as 
popular as French novels. Sensualism without sentiment, 
and sin at second hand, are absorbing the floods of new 
wealth which empty themselves into its market daily ; while the 
extremes of the population find themselves, already, so widely 
separated, in everything except moral degeneracy, that any 
one who thinks must anticipate a collision “between them, and 
that at no very remote period. The elements of feud become, 
every day, more combustible, between the lawless poor and 
the arrogant rich; that is to say, between the class who feel 
themselves aggrieved by the aristocracy of every man who 
wears a clean shirt, and the class to whom a clean shirt is the 
least unexceptionable of their claims to be hated as the aris- 
tocracy. Now property ceases to be property, as soon as it 
can no ionger be protected ; and the question whether there 
is any property in New York must soon be settled. In a word, 
the mob must reign, or the mob must be put down; so that 
while, as friends of order, we hope to see Law maintained, 
we tremble lest a one-man power, and an armed police, should 
be found absolutely necessary to maintain Law in the Metrop- 
olis. Alas! it is in our great cities, choked with immigra- 
tion, and full of the most explosive material, that our gr rand 
experiment of self-government is likely to feel the first strain, 
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and possibly, to receive the first fatal shock. When fire- 
arms were lately used, with deadly effect, at the Opera-house 
riot, in the streets of New York, the whole republic received 
a too little heeded warning of possibilities which it makes our 
blood curdle to imagine. May the good Lord graciously 
avert them ! 

Meantime, what is going on at Washington ? In one re- 
spect, that “ city of magnificent distances and splendid misery” 
is the very best place tor a Seat of Government that could be; 
in another—it is the very worst. Its distances are indeed more 
palpable than its magnificence, and its misery than its splendor ; 
but, it has, as yet, no mob ; and to this fact, undoubtedly, we 
have owed, in a large degree, the security of our Legislation, 
during times of extreme party violence. Had Congress been 
as accessible as Tammany Hall, to a Cromwellizing Empire 
Club, both Houses would have been forced to adjourn to the 
streets, on more than one occasion. But on the other hand, 
Washington is but a vast boarding-house : nobody lives there ; 
it has no homes, Those holy restraints, and civilizing decen- 
cies, which are felt wherever men congregate, and move, in 
families, are almost unknown in Washington. Men are 
crowded together in hotels, and forced to live like mere travel- 
ers, sustaining a character for the time, quite different from 
that in which ‘they settle down, where they mean todwell. It 
is fortunate that many ladies accompany their husbands to the 
Capital, for the season; but, ladies, in hotels, are not what 
they are, at the head of their own establishments, nor can 
they exercise the same humanizing influences, over the rough- 
ersex. It is not surprising, therefore, that the high morality 
of Washington is, by no means, above suspicion; and that 
the fact that many lose character by a very short residence 
in it, is painfully manifest. A short walk in Pennsylvania 
avenue, lately, presented us the revolting spectacle of several 
members of Congress who were, evidently, the worse for their, 
dinners ; and at an early hour, in the morning, we chanced to 
encounter several others who seemed to have spent the night 
in adebauch. Twoof them were faces which we had seen, 
on the avenue, three years ago; and we are sorry to affirm, 
that, in the meantime, they had become sensualized, and de- 
graded, to an almost indescribable degree. These are our So- 
lons! No wonder that such men have been publicly accused, 
in their own Halls, of habitually trafficking in their power, to 
carry, or reject a bill, according as their votes are paid for.* 


* Speech of Mr. Chapman, January 11, 1852. 
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Will all the physical development of our country compensate 
for such moral pestilence at its heart ? 

It is of a secondary consequence that the Government, 
itself, is becoming an unmanageable machine. It has killed 
off two valuable Presidents, and scores of great men, such as 
they were, within a few years. Every four years makes a 
clean sweep of all places, and comparative experience must 
give way to ignorance that is absolute. The House of Rep- 
resentatives is an overgrown, and disorderly, not to say, a 
disorganizing assembly, while even the Senate has sunk to 
the popular sort of body for which the framers of the Constitu- 
tion designed the Lower House. Many of the old rules made 
for other times, and other men, are found inapplicable, and 
worse than useless at present. Yet reform is apparently as 
impracticable as the forcing of a river back to its source. 
As the consequence, truly valuable men are found more and 
more reluctant to devote themselves to political life, and the 
intellectual, as well as the moral grade, of our statesmen, is 
settling lower ard lower. Pausing upon the steps of the Capi- 
tol, and looking over its beautiful slope towards the bright 
Potomac, our heart sunk within us, as we breathed a fervent 
prayer that those uncouth and straggling elements of a great 
city, might not prove, after all, too striking an emblem of the 
nation. Alas! can it be that a vast idea unrealized is to be 
the only progeny of the patriotism of our fathers; the only 
fruit of a political sagacity, which was just less than consum- 
mate, because to foresee such a future, as Is already present, 
was impossible to any wisdom less than divine! 

Barbarism, then, is the danger to which all our dangers 
tend; not the barbarism indeed of Goths and Huns, but the 
barbarism of St. Simon, and Robespierre, and of a dissolution 
of all bonds, social and religious: the worst sort of barbarism, 
because with the hand of a Vandal, it has the head and heart 
of a devil ; because its works are the works of the savage and 
the brute, while its thoughts, and its words, are often those of 
intellect as keen as Lucifer’s. Even a thoughtful New Eng- 
land divine has not failed to observe, that the condition of 
our new settlements already warns us that this is our first 
danger ;* and we think the most rose-colored incredulity must 
grant that such an idea is no bugbear, when we find such an 
apostle of progress as Macaulay, frightened out of his wits, 
by discovering the fact that Europe itself is menaced by the 
same staring apparition. 


* « Barbarism the first Danger,” by H. Bushnell, D. D. 
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Poor Macaulay, now, presents himself before us in the 
comico-tragical plight of a lad, who having persisted in gun- 
powder experiments, with many assumptions of contempt for 
the alarm of his ‘anxious parents, appears, at last, scorched 
and blistered, and bawling “fire” at the very top of his voice, 
as the sequel to a terrific explosion. After spending a life- 
time in idle theories of godless amelioration, and wasting the 
most noble gifts, in the attempt to make history utter the re- 
verse of all its warnings, we find this man of the age doing 
penance in the Confessional, and growing eloquently impress- 
ive in the refutation of his own prophecies and speculations. 
A nobler bit of oratory has not caught the ear, for this long, 
long time, than that right honorable gentleman’s speech to his 
constituents, at Edinburgh, in the Autumn of the last year.* 
Referring to the late epoch of revolution, he justly observed : 
“Never, since the origin of our race, have five years been 
more fertile in great events, and never have there been five 
years which /eft behind them a more awful lesson. We have 
lived many lives in that time. The revolutions of ages have 
been compressed into afew months. France, Germany, Italy, 
Hungary—what a history has theirs been! When we last 
met, there was an outward show of tranquillity, and there were 
few even of the wisest among us who knew what wild pas- 
sions, what wilder theories, were fermenting under the pacific 
exterior.” 

After enumerating the successive outbreaks, he continues : 

“ You remember, I am sure, too well, how men, the wisest 
and most honest friends of reform—men the most inclined to 
look with indulgence on excesses inseparable from the vindi- 
cation of public liberty by physical force, began to doubt and 
despair of the progress of mankind. You remember how all 
other kinds of animosity, national, social, and religious, burst 
forth together with political animosity. You remember how 
the hatred of discontented subjects towards their govern- 
ments mingled with the hatred of nation to nation, and 
of class to class. ‘or myself, I confess I stood aghast ; 
and naturally sanguine as Iam, and disposed to look with 
hope on the progress of mankind, I did doubt for a moment 
whether the progress of mankind would not be forced back- 
ward, and whether we were not doomed to pass in one genera- 
tion from the civilization of the nineteenth century to the bar- 
barism of the fifth.” 

Six years ago the author of this commentary on the times, 








* On his Reélection to Parliament, Noy. 2, 1852. 
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would have made the Edinburgh Review a pillory for any 
man who should have ventured to use such language in proph- 
ecy, or in illustrating the actual state of Europe. He 
would have mocked such a man as a blind and antiquated 
bigot. But lo! even Macaulay has been taught, at last, that 
great physical advances may be made at the expense of mo- 
rality ; that godless progress is progress to perdition ; and, in 
short, that man cannot live by bread alone, even where there 
are no corn-laws. But, our admiration rises to the sublime 
when we find, further, this clever charlatan of the nineteenth 
century, reviewing the great sophists of the eighteenth, in lan- 
guage still more striking, and justly severe. He says: 

“Tremembered that Adam Smith and Gibbon had told us that there would 
never again be a destruction of civilization by barbarians—that that flood would 
never again return to cover the earth. And they seemed to reason justly, for 
they compared the immense strength of the combined races with the weakness of 
those who remained barbarous, and they asked whence were the Huns and the 
Vandals toe come that should again destroy civilization? Alas, it had not occur- 
red to them that civilization étse/f might engender the barbarism that would de- 
stroy it. It had not occurred to them that in the heart of our great capitals, in 
the neighborhood of our splendid palaces, and churches, and theatres, and libra- 
ries and museums, vice, ignorance, and misery might produce a race of Huns fiercer 
than those that marched under Attila—of Vandals more bent on destruction than 
those that followed Genseric.” 

Now this is great talking for these mute, inglorious days, 
but oh! it is far greater thinking! We venture to say that it 
is about the first wholesome thought with which Macaulay’s 
pap-spoon has fed the infant mind of Progress, for this many a 
year. He has chewed the morsel like a good nurse, and he 
thrusts it down, with the assurance that it will do his darling 
good—and we hope it may. But there is more tocome! He 
has always been one of your liberal Protestants, that is, a 
great protester against the Church of England, and a very kind 
friend to the Romanists. He belongs to ythe Lord John Rus- 
sell school, who “chalk up no popery, and then run away. 
He has no idea of fighting popery : he leaves that to the men 
whom he has slandered and belied, and against whose remon- 
strances he has been bringing the venomous beast closer and 
closer to the British fireside for nearly half a century. Now, 
however, he has the grace to own that popery is a real danger, 
and another element of darkness and destruction against 
which civilization must make a stand. It is some satisfaction 
to find him a little wiser for experience, and therefore we 
quote his remark on this point, also :— 

“The papacy rose from its debasement—rose more intolerant and insolent than 


ever—as intolerant and insolent as it had been in the days of Hildebrand—in- 
tolerant and insolent to a degree which dismayed and disappointed those who had 
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Sondly cherished the hope that its spirit had been modified—mitigated by the lapse 
of years and the progress of knowledge.” 


Thus then we have both “ Pope and Pagan” at work, dis- 
tilling nightshade again, for the nations and that successfully, 
in the midst of the nineteenth century; and that by the ad- 
mission of such an one as Macaulay! 

But our orator is not the man to prescribe remedies for a 
plague like this. He has done his little utmost when he admits 
the existence of disease. It does not escape him, however, 
though the reason does, that in one spot of Europe, and one 
only, the pestilence was stayed. England was yet too strong 
for the destroyer. He at least does justice to the fact :— 


“We, in the meantime, have been exempt from both these calamities, which 
have wrought ruin all around us. The madness of 1848 did not subvert our 
throne, the reaction which followed has not touched our liberties. And why is 
this? Why was our country—with all the ten plagues raging around us—why 
was she a land of Goshen? Everywhere else thunder, fire running along the 
ground, a very grievous storm, a storm such as there was none like it since man 
was on the earth—yet everything was tranquil here. And then, again, thick 
night—darkness that might be felt—and yet there was light in all our dwellings.” 





Very good—so it was—but why ? He asks a question which 
he does not answer; for the speech goes on to glorify the 
British Constitution, when the very question is—what saved 
the British Constitution. The world stands on the elephant, 
and the elephant on the tortoise—but why did he not tell us 
where the tortoise finds footing? The British Constitution is 
indeed glorious, but it neither made itself, nor saved itself from 
ruin. It never could have been made except by the religion 
of England ; and it never could have been saved but for that 
religion. Why did not the orator tell the people, plainly, that 
London only failed to become as Protestant Berlin, or as 
Popish Vienna, because the religion of Law and Order, the 
religion of Authority and Reason together, the religion which 
implies morality—had saved London from red-republicanism, 


and enthroned the principle of self-government in the heart of 


a great people ? What would the Constitution of England 
have been, in 1848, but so much parchment, if the people of 
England had been previously reduced to the social condition 
of the blouse-men of France or Prussia, by a prevalent na- 
tional infidelity ?- And why then did he lose so good an oppor- 
tunity of pressing upon his hearers the importance of cherish- 
ing, and sustaining the National Faith ? Alas! he was speaking 
to Scotchmen, and that might suggest an apology, for what 
could the Kirk have done for Scotland, if Scotland had not 
the British oak to hang upon? What has the same sort of 
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Kirk done for Switzerland ? Some excuse then there was in 
“auld Reekie” for hesitating lips, and for a stammering tongue ; 
but let us charitably hope that if he had been speaking to the 
electors of Westminster, he would have pointed to the Abbey 
towers, and bidden them to behold the palladium of England. 
He would have said—‘ behold your Church! There she stands, 
such as Goo intended His Church to be. For three hundred 
years she has been, to you, the inspirer of your holiest thoughts, 
and noblest enterprises: she has taught you the gospel in its 
purity, its loveliness, and its power ; she has taught you to love 
liberty, and to seek it in the path of obedience and duty; she 
has showed you the true secret of happiness, in a heart fearing 
Gop, and loving man; she has made Home the darling word 
of the English tongue, and Mother, its inspiring idea: and 
all this she has done by teaching you to read, and to under- 
stand aright the Hoty Scriprures, which are able to make 
you wise unto salvation. Even he, then, who dissents from 
that Church ; but especially he who betrays it ; and above all, 
the man who wars against its spirit, by a life of selfishness, 
or of irreligion ; such aman is, in such degree, the enemy of 
his country ; the enemy of the human race; the breeder and 
propagator of Vandalism; the forerunner of the barbarians.’ 

We take the ground, then, that the experiment has been 

tried, and that the experience of three hundred years admon- 
ishes us that the first want of our country is the salt of a 
legitimate Christianity ; such as has proved its superiority over 
rival forms of faith; and its power to mould a great people, 
and to keep alive among them, the sentiments of domestic puri- 
ty, civil liberty, and piety towards Gop. We wanta religion 
capable of doing this—not as various forms of Sectarianism 
would suffice to ‘do it, that is to say, among men of a certain 
class, kind, or condition in life, but—so as only a true church 
can do it, among all sorts and conditions of men, intellectual 
and simple, high and low, rich and poor, poetical and prosaic, 
warm and cold, artistic and scientific, enthusiastic and 
phlegmatic, imaginative and practical, highly cultivated and 
rudely illiterate, conservative and progressive, patrician and 
democratic, Northern and Southern, and, if there be any 
other beside, then among them also. Now such a religion, 

captivating to youth and reverend in the sight of age ; lovely 
to the refined, and dear to the rustic ; pleasing to ‘fancy, yet 
never aflronting common sense ; speaking with authority, and 
yet appealing to the reason ; dictating a creed, and yet open- 
ing the Scriptures ; such a religion, and such alone, is Nicene 
Christi: nity. 
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The spirit of the Gospel is the fountain of all that can at 
once elevate, sweeten, and sanctify human society. To the 
Gospel alone belongs the glory— 

Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes ; 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 

While, then, the spirit of sect is vulgarizing, and dis- 
social—none the less so because many sectarians have tri- 
umphed over this tendency, by the force of individual char- 
acter; and while the spirit of popery is blighting and corro- 
sive in the most virulent degree—witness the land of daggers 
and of prisons, of treachery and of lies ;—true religion will 
always disclose itself by this note, among others—by its pow- 
er to civilize, ennoble, and refine, just in proportion as it 
imbues and penetrates the minds and hearts of men. Inclu- 
ding the extremes of society, therefore, Christianity, in its 
purity, is capable of harmonizing them; and while we abom- 
inate the notion of a religion for gentlemen, we feel none the 
Jess sure, that no religion in which a true gentleman would 
find himself out of his element, and in which his feelings 
would be perpetually shocked and scandalized, by inherent 
vulgarity, or by an essential lack of honor, or by practices 
revolting to morality—can possibly be the religion which St. 
Paul preached to the Gentiles, or which He who is “ altogether 
lovely” gave, in mercy, to mankind. 

This grand ideal is filled only by that religion which, 
after three centuries of suffering, rose, like its great Master, 
conquering and to conquer, and sung the hymn of its triumph, 
in the creed of Nicwa. It displayed itself in the character of 
Athanasius, the same as in St. Paul; it survived in Chrysos- 
tom and in Ambrose ; it produced the idea of popular rights, 
and wrote it in the heart of Christ’s freemen ; and, at the same 
time, its lesser councils, originating the representative legisla- 
ture and making the laity co-sessors with their pastors, 
taught the people how to become a party to their own whole- 
some restraints. Thus, even in degenerate Rome, it gave 
birth to a system of Law, destined to survive the Empire 
itself; and nursed both Law and Liberty as twins, at its own 
breasts. At the critical moment of the Reformation, it eman- 
cipated itself from the clogs of the middle ages, and instine- 
tively allied itself with science and with light. While Trent 
went to work and organized darkness and ignorance, it reap- 
peared in England with something of its original splendor. It 
took up the cause of human progress, and sanctified it; it 
appropriated to its own uses the Novum Organum—and while 
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it spake truth with authority, it challenged investigation. It 
annulled the long divorce of morals from religion, and made a 
conscience necessary to a Christian. It entered into all the 
arts of life, and beautified while it constructed society. And 
so it has made out of little England, an Anglo Saxon world ; 
has given supremacy to its language, and girded the Earth 
alike with its conquests and its blessings. 

We have not overlooked what might seem to be the weak 
point in our retrospect ; but on the contrary we have reserved 
it, for the very purpose of showing that it is such weakness as 
admits of being perfected in strength. The caviller would 
reply that the era of Nicene Christianity coincides with the 
era of Roman decline ; and he might assert, with some super- 
ficial appearance of force, that the barbarism of the fifth cen- 
tury was the direct product of the triumph of the Gospel in 
the fourth. But the objector may rest assured that if there 
were really any hardness in this pebble, Edward Gibbon, 
Esquire, would have slung it at the Church before him, 
while the fact is, that Gibbon himself has refuted the idea, and 
even admitted a contrary truth, which a more honest historian 
would have expanded into a chapter, richly illustrative of our 
own remarks. What, then, does he say? It is perhaps the 
one sentence, in his atrocious work, which deserves to survive ; 
and it is as follows:—* The pure and genuine influence of 
Christianity may be traced in its beneficial, though imperfect 
effects on the barbarian proselytes of the North; and if the 
decline of the Roman Empire was hastened by the conversion 
of Constantine, his victorious religion broke the violence of 
the fall, and modified the ferocious temper of the conquerors.” 

Now this must have been absolutely extorted from the histo- 
rian who could elaborately eulogize Julian, and detract, as far 
as possible, from the glories of the Christian martyrs! And in 
it he has condensed, and tried to obscure, the truth which 
might well fill and illuminate a work as vast as his own. 
Christianity has never had justice done it, by historians ; for 
they have always chosen to associate it with the fall of 
Rome, whereas, in a worldly point of view, it came in to stay 
the progress of its dissolution, and to meet, and overcome, the 
incursions of barbarism, by forcing even barbarians to become 
civilized, who would otherwise have extinguished all civiliza- 
tion in their own congenial night. In the days of Caligula 
and Nero, who could have predicted the days of Theodosius ? 
In the universal dissoluteness bewailed by Cicero and Juve- 
nal, who could have hoped for the age of Justinian? The 
truth is, that the Gospel took hold of a corrupt and degenerate 
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empire, and gave it new life; while at the same time it receiv- 
ed upon its own shoulders, the shock of the Barbarians who 
would have crushed it, and then rose upon them, and forced 
them too, to be tamed. The pure element received indeed a 
tinge from the floods which it strove to cleanse; and the 
result was, the turbid mixture of Medizvalism. For us, the 
reformation precipitated the impurities; and while a portion 
of the Church chose to claim the nauseous sediment as its own, 
it drew off the pure crystal of the gospel of Christ, and 
filled our cup to overflowing from the sweet fountain which 
was opened in His side, for the healing of the nations. 

Let no man sneer because Nicene Curistianiry exists in 
our own country, in a measure so disproportioned, at present, 
to the work it must perform, if it is to prove our great anti- 
dote to barbarism. A little light forbodes extermination to 
darkness; and a little salt is a strong enemy to corruption. 
Thank Gop it is here: it exists only in our poor Church ; 
exists, in her, not wholly unmingled ; but it exists, and can be 
made productive. A handful of corn left by Christ, on the Mount 
of Olives, took but a few years before it shook like Lebanon ; 
and we, to whom the precious deposit is entrusted in this land 
and age,—what do we want but apostolic zeal, and patience 
and labor, to make it indeed the salt of the earth, and the light 
of the world! 


Nore 1.—The Independent isa religious newspaper representing the extremest 
opposite of our own views, upon almost all subjects. It is an able representative 
of the spirit of Popular Protestantism. Yet we are permitted to fortify our opin- 
ions of the state of morals in the Commercial Metropolis, by its own admissions ; 
and we reluctantly add that we consider New York a mere epitome, in almost all 
things, of the entire nation. Its business is the nation’s business ; its character is 
the nation’s character. We quote, then, the Jndependent of February 5d, 1853, 
as follows : 

“ Corruption tn Hicgu Praces.—It is currently charged upon the Common Coun- 
cil of New York, not only in the familiar conversations of men, but in the delib- 
erate and carefully weighed articles of public jonrnals published under the very 
shadow of the City Hall, that its members are fagrant/y venial and « orrupt ; that 
their official votes are bought as readily and as regularly as hats at Genin’s, or 
ices at Thompson's ; that ‘such a railroad bill cost Forty Thousand dollars to get 
it through the Council,’ such another Sixty Thousand, and yet another an indeti- 
nite sum, calculable at any mark between Fifty and a Hundred Thousand. It is 
said that sales of public lands kave been made by the city functionaries, privately 
and dishonestly, in a way to inure immensely to their own advantage. It is 
charged that these and the like profligate and criminal practices, while putting 
enormous sums of money into the pockets of these officials, have increased the 
city taxes a million and a half in a single year; that the course thus pursued 
tends to make all property in the city less valuable, to drive away capital, and 
even remotely to render life insecure, and to give permission and impulse to all 
species of crime. And in evidence of the truth of these and the like assertions, 
it is said that men in the city government who before they entered it could not 
buy a dinner on credit, are now reputed to be immensely rich ; to be speculating 
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young men, that will flush out from an understood corruption in public functiona- 
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in lands, houses and stocks, and to be tossing about great sums of money, on the 
exchange or in the auction-rooms, as if they were the baubles of a Christmas- 
holiday. * * * * Public speech and the lungs of the press unite in styling 


them The Forty Thieves. ~ 
* * * * * * * 


“There come every year to this metropolis of New York thousands of young 
men, from the country or from other towns, eager with hope, flushed with ambi- 
tion, to make their fortune. There are scores of thousands of these in the city to- 
day, in clerkships, tellerships, or just engaging in business for themselves. Their 
one intense desire is tomake money. ‘To this all other things are practically sub- 
ordinate ; and the sooner it can be accomplished, the better and the happier, they 
And now let anybody compute, if be can, the terribly in- 
flaming power on the passions and all the evil propensities of these thousands of 
ries, Jt is perfectly incalculable. No man can measure the disastrous effects of 
such an appeal of prosperous, sple ndid, and succe ssful wickedness ; the innumera- 
ble mischiefs to flow in ever widening currents from it. Generations cannot 
exhaust them. And there is no other influence, and no one train and series of in- 
fluences in the whole city, whether they be those that radiate from theatres, 
gambling saloons, dram-shops, or any where else—there is no one train of influen- 
ces that will so corrupt and demoralize the young, and set them on fire with that 
lust of covetousness which underlies all other vice; no other that will force into 
future years such monstrous powers of mischief and debasement.’ 

In addition, we take the following from a daily newspaper 

“The Tribune reports, from a compilation of official statistics, that out of sixteen 
thousand criminals committed to the tombs of New York city, the past year, over 
four thousand were under twenty-one years of age! And of these, about eight 
hundred were between the age of nine and fifteen! A more frightful picture has 
never been presented to any community. How gloomy must the future lower 
over that city—mighty, it is true, in wealth, in enterprise and in energy, but 
mighty also in wickedness !” 

Nore 1.—We append to our notes on Immigration and Romanism, the follow- 
ing statistics, for 1853, collected from the official Romish Almanac (Metropolitan) 
published at Baltimore. The American papists have now 
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Total papis ate in the U nited States, - - 2,096,300. 
Returns last year in the United States, - - - - - 1,980,000, 


Increase of the year, - - - - = = = 116,300, 
But now the ratio of natural increase in this country is three per cent., which 


would give fifty-nine thousand four hundred, leaving fifty-six thousand nine 
hundred as the total gain by both Immigration and conversions. But at least two 
hundred forty-seven thousand Roman (¢ ‘atholics arrived in this country during the 
year, so that the total gain should have been three hundred and six thousand four 
hun lred, without allowing for a single convert. There are, then, one hundred 
) not accounted for. 


and ninety thousand and one hundre: 
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Art. IL—BISHOP PHILANDER CHASE. 


Tue first three Presiding Bishops of our Church have been 
happy in their biographers. When the career of the earliest, 
so long, so eminent, so wise, and yet so calm and so modest, 
was closed,a mind which had caught his temper and been 
nurtured at his feet, prepared the condensed sketch which 
seemed sufficient, since his own pen had recorded that portion 
of his history which was also the history of the settlement of 
our Ecclesiastical Constitution. The second, was followed 
through every step of his pure and laborious path, with its full 
union of apostolic dignity and apostolic humility, by one who 
wrote because he loved the labor, and wrote with a narrative 
style in which power and grace are very attractively blended. 
No other hand could trace the variety of scenes and vicissi- 
tudes in which the third walked by faith, so appropriately as 
his own; and he has done it, in those remarkable and most 
interesting reminiscences, which leave little to be told, except 
so much as Moses left to the sacred writer who added the con- 
cluding chapter to the book of Deuteronomy. It was but the 
closing view from Pisgah, and the record of death. 

One of the later numbers of the “ Motto,” the occasional 
publication through which Bishop Chase conveyed to the 
Church the thoughts of his old age, terminated with a passage 
of singular beauty, which must indeed remind every reader, 
of him who so 

“Saw the fair region promised long, 

And bowed him on the hills to die.” 
He is writing to one to whom he subscribes himself as her 
“aged and grateful friend ;” and these are his concluding 
words. “My mind is cheerful, especially in recounting the 
mercies the good God hath shown me in the pilgrimage of my 
life—long shall I call it? Nay, I cannot do this. Short, in- 
deed, has it been, though the events as they recur to me make 
together a train of alternate labor and sorrow almost intermin- 
able. Were it not for the hope—the blessed hope of a Chris- 
tian—that brilliant flame lighted in the soul by the Spirit of 
God, through faith in Him who died that we might live, the 
evening of my days would be cheerless indeed. As it is, I 
have reason to rejoice with joy unspeakable. While it is all 
darkness in the grave, which I am so fast approaching, how 
bright the sun shines on the mountains of the heavenly 
Canaan !” 
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At this point we contemplate the patriarchal man, as he 
casts a glance over that almost wonderful pilgrimage, and 
gathers his garments about him, that he may lie down to his 
rest. We also will glance briefly over the successive scenes 
of his life, and then record his departure. 

His birth was in New Hampshire ; a State which has proved 
itself preéminently the parent of men of vigorous intellect. 
His native spot was redeemed from the forest by the axe of 
his father ; and of a family of fourteen children in what was 
then a wilderness, he was the youngest. “On the high banks 
of Connecticut river, at the south end of Cornish plain,” was 
the peaceful dwelling in which he was born on the 14th of 
December, 1775, at the time when the American army was 
gathering before Quebec. Till he had reached his sixteenth 
year, he thought only of that agricultural life and pastoral 
home, the taste for which went with him to his grave. His 
parents would gladly have yielded up their youngest hope to 
the service of God in the ministry. But it is remarkable that 
his own mind was turned towards study and a liberal educa- 
tion by two of that very class of accidents, which, in his latter 
years, so much influenced his life, and one of which was the 
occasion of his death. <A terrible wound in his foot from an 
axe disabled him for a twelvemonth and more, and then was 
succeeded by a fracture of his leg; and while he was recover- 
ing, his devout father persuaded him to recognize the hand of 
Providence, setting him apart for a different order of labors. 
Within less than a year he was a member of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

It was while he was at college, that he and his parents be- 
came acquainted with the Book of Common Prayer. His 
father and grandfather had held the office of Congregational 
deacons ; yet so powerfully did the Church appeal to the rev- 
erence, the devotion and the hopes of good men, especially at a 
time when the pillars of the old divinity of New England 
were undermined and shaken by a secret Arianism, that Phi- 
lander Chase entered our Communion, accompanied by his 
parents, his uncles, brothers, sisters, and many other relations. 
Throughout the neighborhood, no voice was raised against the 
substitution of a Church for the dilapidated meeting-house in 
which they had worshiped. 

He became at once a lay-reader in his native region; and 
soon after his graduation in 1795, visited Western Vermont, 
and was induced to repair to Albany for advice respecting his 
future studies. The Rector af St. Peter’s, Mr. Ellison, “a 
portly gentleman in black, with prominent and piercing eyes 
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and powdered hair,” received with hearty kindness the tall 
and handsome youth who knocked at his door with a single 
crown in his pocket, and announced his wish to seek Holy 
Orders under his counsel. Almost at once, he obtained an ap- 
pointment in the city school ; and on the next Sunday, he read 
divine service at Troy. Before he was twenty-one, he 
married Mary Fay, of Hardwick, in Massachusetts. _ At 
twenty-two, he received Deacon's Orders from Bishop Pro- 
voost, in St. George’s Chapel, New York. 

His diaconate of a year and a half was given up to mis- 
sionary journeys through the Northern and Western parts of 
that Diocese. The life for which he was set apart by that 
Providence which gave him high health, a noble person, an 
energetic activity, great power in his intercourse with men 
and the spirit of an independent originator of broad designs ; 
the life which was to issue in the administration of Western 
colleges and dioceses, was now begun. He appears already 
as one who is laying foundations for the sake of a generation 
to come. At Therman’s Patent, at Hampton, at Utica, then 
a hamlet in the woods, at Auburn, at Canandaigua, at Ocwaga, 
he organized parishes; and from his sma!l salary he contri- 
buted even then a hundred dollars toward the erection of a 
Church at Stamford on the Delaware. 

On the 10th of November, 1799, he was admitted by Bishop 
Provoost to the Order of Priests; having accepted the charge 
of the Churches at Poughkeepsie and Fishkill. For more 
than five years his home was at Poughkeepsie ; and besides 
his double cure, he was compelled by the insufficiency of his 
income, to be the preceptor, first of a private school, and 
afterwards of the public academy. His parochial duties must 
doubtless have been somewhat limited ; but cares so mani- 
fold became insupportable even to his frame of iron. The 
threatening symptoms which disclosed themselves in the con- 
stitution of his wife also constrained him to turn his eyes to- 
wards a warmer region. An application from the Protestants 
of New Orleans for a clergyman had been sent to Bishop 
Benjamin Moore; and, under his appointment, Mr. Chase 
sailed, in 1805, for Louisiana, then newly ceded by France to 
the United States. 

The parish of Christ Church, New Orleans, arose under his 
care. Except his return in the summer of 1806, for his suffering 
wife, he appears for six years never to have left the neighbor- 
hood of that too pestilential city. His own life, under a severe 
attack of yellow fever, was saved, as he believed, by copious 
draughts of porter in a moment of excitement. At New 
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Orleans as at Poughkeepsie, he was not only a pastor, but a 
laborious and successful teacher; and yet it was one of the 
hardest circumstances of his mission there, that his own two 
boys were all the while in Vermont, far from both their parents. 
By his toils in his school he was providing the honorable 
means for their future education and for the supply of his own 
wants in those years when he was to go out into the wilder- 
ness. 

In one incident which occurred at New Orleans he was ac- 

customed to the last to observe the beginning of a chain of 

wonderful results, linked together by the Almighty hand. The 
necessity of the case induced him, much against his inclina- 
tion, to purchase a household slave, with hired money. At 
the end of three months, the youth well clothed at the ex- 
pense of his master, shipped himself for Liverpool, and re- 
turned no more, till Mr. Chase was Bishop in Ohio. Then, 
one of his former parishioners wrote to him that Jack had 
found his way again to New Orleans, and was there, in prison, 
ready to be sold for his benefit. The Bishop answered that 
the man should be free to gu whither he pleased. He had 
cast his bread upon the waters. 

The duty of educating his children led him back, in the 
summer of 18]1, to New England. He placed his family at 
Cheshire, where Dr. Bronson presided over the Episcopal 
Academy ; and the congregation of Christ Church, Hartford, 
languishing for want of such a guide, were but too happy to 
secure, first his temporary and then his more permanent ser- 
vices. His residence at Hartford, from 1811 to 1817, was 
always remembered and described as “ the most peaceful part 
in the history of his life ;”’ and even“as a dream of more 
than terrestrial delight.” The elder members of that congre- 
gation recall it with a peculiar gratitude; and on them the 
stamp of his ministry was vividly impressed. He walked 
among them as a strong man. They had been under the 
charge of one whose doubtful service, doubtful in all senses, 
closed with the abandonment of the Church for the Universal- 
ist pulpit. They had now a pastor whose clear eye fixed 
itself on great truths distinctly ; whose happy illustration made 
them distinct to others ; and whose bold enunciation infused 
into his hearers much of his own confidence. The young 
were instructed and charmed by his singular power of uniting 
the authoritative teacher, and the attractive companion. They 
resorted on Sunday evenings to the parsonage for an hour of 
familiar discourse on religious topics with the same interest 
as to a social entertainment; and they went away, wiser, 
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more sober, more warmly attached to the Church, and better 
grounded in the faith once delivered to the saints. It was his 
labor, and in it he succeeded well, to make all who came un- 
der his pastoral influence stedfast, intelligent, and devout 
Churchmen, ready to give a reason for their belief and prac- 
tice. Under that pastoral influence came every house which 
he entered ; every company which gathered around him while 
he talked; but especially all those at whose bedside he had 
sat, like a messenger from heaven, speaking as few men know 
how to speak, with such readiness, and tenderness, and cheer- 
fulness, and wisdom. If some slight sentiment of dread min- 
gled itself with their love, it was because the energy of his 
nature, joined to his majestic frame and noble countenance, 
always, and wherever he went, made him commanding. 

Under the care of Mr. Chase, the parish at Hartford grew 
yearly in that internal compactness, as well as that numeric: il 
increase, which has never since ceased to mark its history. 
He remained little more than five years; and where he found 
but an almost nominal company of communicants, he lett 
a vigorous and harmonious body of faithful men and women, 
to whom, whether they still remain or are fallen asleep, his 
name and his occasional presence were ever after exceedingly 
precious. 

But the path of his mission pointed westward. Night and 
day, thoughts of the great, fruitful land between the Ohio and 
the Lakes, towards which the current of population was 
opening its way, hung over his mind till a personal plan took 
form and substance. Its execution was hastened by some- 
thing like a collision between his own course and that of 
another eminent Bishop of our Church, who, unlike him as in 
many respects he was, yet resembled him in those traits which 
distinguish the man who, unless fettered by circumstances, 
must lead, and must Jead singly. Bishop Jarvis died in 1813, 
and after Bishop Griswold, upon due invitation, had performed 
some Episcopal Services in the Diocese of Connecticut, it was 
committed to the provisional charge of Bishop Hobart. It is 
the statement of Bishop Chase, in the very last number of the 
“ Motto,” which was in the press at the time of his death, that 
when Bishop Hobart appeared and took charge of the whole 
Diocese, both Bishop Griswold and himself “ gave way, and 
for the same reason, for the sake of peace.” ‘“ The world was 
wide enough for all three.” The Diocese of Bishop Griswold, 
he adds, “ comprehended, then, all the New England States 
except Connecticut, and the writer’s sphere of action, as it 
then seemed to rise to his enraptured view, was the vast 
regions beyond the Alleghany mountains.” 
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On a bleak, snowy Sunday, the 2d of March, 1817, he 
preached as Rector at Hartford for the last time, and admin- 
istered the Lord’s Supper; and on the next morning set out 
for Ohio, by the way of Buffalo, and the icy edge of Lake 
Erie. His first sermon in Ohio was on Sunday, the 16th of 
March, at Salem, where there was not an Episcopalian. Once 
on that soil, the energies of his frame and soul were placed in 
full requisition. Before May, he had organized parishes at 
Windsor, Ravenna, Middlebury, Zanesville, and Columbus. 
In May, with the codperation, amongst others, of General 
Harrison and Doctor Drake, he presided at the first meeting 
of the parishioners of Christ Church, Cincinnati. In June, he 
became the Rector of three parishes, at Worthington, Colum- 
bus, and Delaware,—and purchasing a farm at W orthington, 
and accepting the charge also of the Academy, hastened to 
Cleveland to join Mrs. Chase, who had remained at Hartford 
till he could summon her to a western home. “Qh, if there is 
anything,” she now wrote from Worthington, “that wholly 
loosens our aflection from the world, it is having no place in 
it you may call your home—living, like our ancient exemplars, 
strangers and pilgrims even in a land of promise.” With a 
delicate child and without the possibility of procuring hired 
domestics in a new country, she was subjected to a recurrence 
of her consumptive symptoms; and in the beginning of the 
following May, ceased to suffer. 

In the midst of the distressing anticipations, and cares of 
the preceding winter, the first Convention of Ohio met at 
Columbus ; and the next was appointed to be held in June, at 
Worthington. At the former, two clergymen and nine lay 
delegates were present ; at the latter, by about the same num- 
ber, Mr. Chase was unanimously nominated for the Episce- 
pate. It was no contested honor : it brought with it no salary: 
it was but preé€minence in toil and responsibility ; and this he 
virtually possessed already. But, at the threshold, he was met 
by an opposition which he would not consent to evade. but 
resolutely surmounted where he found it, at Philadelphia. He 
took the high ground that, “as his reputation for Christian 
morality was assailed, he was bound, not only not to accept 
the Episcopal charge, but not even to exercise any spiritual 
functions, unless all were satisfied of the lawfulness and pro- 
priety of his consecration.” After sufficient delay and inquiry, 
all were satisfied ; the rumors, which were not the most seri- 
ous, and which had originated from some personal animosity 
at New Orleans, vanished before investigation; and on the 
llth of February, 1819, he was consecrated in St. James’ 
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Church, Philadelphia, by Bishop White, with the assistance of 
Bishops Hobart, Kemp, and Croes. Returning on horseback, 
as he came, he crossed the Ohio with new and strong emo- 
tions, and commenced his Episcopal duties at Zanesville. 

In the summer of 1819, Bishop Chase was united in mar- 
riage to Sophia May Ingraham; who, having shared all his 
later toils and trials, having relieved him in his absence and 
infirmity from many cares, and made every burden light, 
remains to cherish his memory, and to justify his devoted aflec- 
tion. His second son, who bore his name, and who was a 
graduate of Cambridge, and had since been at sea as a teach- 
er with some of the duties of Chaplain, in the ship of the 
excellent Commodore Macdonough, now came to his aid, and 
was soon admitted to Holy Orders. The heart of the Bishop 
was with this son, whose youthful piety, amiable temper, and 
fragile health formed a picture which was fresh in his memory, 
at all times, to his latest years. 

In the autumn of 1821, having been compelled to labor with 
his own hands throughout the week for an insufficient support, 
he accepted an invitation from the college at Cincinnati, over 
which he presided nearly two years. He felt how little was 
as yet accomplished for the West. Parishes had been organ- 
ized ; hundreds had been baptized and confirmed ; but only 
five or six clergymen could even yet be assembled; and 
they were threatened with an oppressive poverty. A day of 
fasting and prayer had been appointed; and the younger 
Philander Chase had visited the Eastern States with an appli- 
cation to the Bishops for ministers, and for liberty to solicit 
contributions for their support. He returned with nearly 
three thousand dollars; but the ministers were still wanting. 
For want of these, the infant churches of Ohio might expire, 
and progress was or seemed to be but adream. Experience 
at the college of Cincinnati may have pressed the natural sug- 
gestion of a: seminary for Western clergymen ; but the thought 
of an application to the Church of England for aid in its 
endowment, sprung up while the Bishop sat by the pillow of 
his declining son, on the eve of the meeting of the Diocesan 
Convention, and was prompted by an allusion to some favor- 
able notice, in the British Critic, of the Journals of former 
Conventions, and of the Episcopal addresses. At the close of 
the Convention, the proposition, already matured, was laid 
before the clergy and laity ; was at first deemed visionary by 
almost all; but at length received from the clergy a slow 
approbation, from the laity a silent consent. It was at first 
hoped that the son might make the voyage, but when, at his 
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admission to Priest’s Orders, a few days after, he was compelled 
to be supported through the service by two of his brethren, 
that hope was resigned, and with it almost every other hope 
for him, except the hope of glory. The Bishop determined to 
be the ambassador of the Western Churches in all their weak- 
ness to England and her cathedrals. Even his beloved son 
must be left behind, to die without his father. 

It is impossible, in any review of the life of Bishop Chase, 
to omit its severest conflicts. On reaching New York, he 
found that his whole enterprise had the disapprobation of 
Bishop Hobart; and, with deep reverence for that great and 
good name, it may yet be allowed that the disapprobation of 
Bishop Hobart possessed a weight which will scarcely be 
yielded again in our now expanded communion, to the judg- 
ment of any single man. Letters of introduction were with- 
held ; friends doubted and frowned ; and when he embarked, 
he was touched with gratitude to the solitary clergyman, who 
“ventured to accompany him to the ship.” Bishop Hobart 
visited England at the very same time ; and the sincerest and 
kindest expression of his opinion could not but be formidable 
to the cause of Bishop Chase. The danger to the General 
Seminary at New York, which was apprehended from a local 
institution in Ohio, assumed, to many an English mind, the 
aspect of a schism gathering in the West. 

Arriving after a tempestuous passage at Liverpool in Novem- 
ber, Bishop Chase found at Manchester an old college compan- 
ion and faithful friend, Mr. Timothy Wiggin, a banker of 
eminence, on whose aid he could always fall back, and whose 
counsel was exceedingly valuable at the beginning of his 
efforts. His reception at Oxford and at first in London, was 
disheartening and even harsh; but the delivery of a letter 
from Mr. Clay to Lord Cambier, whom Mr. Clay had met as 
one of the British commissioners for the negotiation of the 
Treaty of Ghent, opened a happier prospect. That gallant 
and good nobleman was President of the Church Missionary 
Society, and loved every work of Christian love ; and with 
the frankness of an old admiral and the courtesy of an humble 
disciple, at once communicated to Bishop Chase the unfavor- 
able impression which had been given him, consented to 
examine his papers, and after a faithful examination took up 
his cause. Through him, Mr. Pratt, the Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society, became his next friend; and the 
next was Mr. Wilks, the editor of the Christian Observer. A 
little committee of clergymen formed itself around these 
gentlemen in his aid; it ‘included Mr. Hartwell Horne, Mr. 
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Basil Wood, and Mr. Venn; and he was introduced to the 
Bishop of St. David’s, Dr. Burgess, who was engaged in estab- 
lishing the seminary for W elch clergy at Lampeter r, and sym- 
pathized fully with his design. An enthusiastic supporter 
next appeared i in Mr. George Marriott, who introduced him to 
Dr. Gaskin, Secretary of the Christian Knowledge Society, 
and to Lord Kenyon. It was evident that his primitive zeal, 
his union of simplicity of address with thorough sagacity, his 
native dignity and all in him which was opposite to the com- 
mon type of Episcopacy in the establishment, as well as all 
which reminded the observers of what Episcopacy must have 
been at first, all was operating on a wide circle of benevolent 
minds in the Church of England. At this juncture, Mr. But- 
terworth,amember of Parli: ament, a triend of Bishop Jebb, and 
an associate of Mr. Wilberforce in the efforts for the abolition 
of slavery in the West Indies, receiving a call trom a gentle- 
man of New Orleans, made some inquiries concerning Bishop 
Chase, and heard the story of the emancipation of his fugitive 
servant. The bread cast upon the waters was found. Another 
influential and most benevolent circle was thus opened ; and 
he soon saw himself in a state to decline all proposals for a 
division of collections between his own and the kindred insti- 
tutions whose applications were before the English public. 
The daughter of a Scottish Bishop, who, through correspond- 
ence with Doctor Jarvis, had known something of the position 
of Bishop Chase in Ohio, acquainted the Countess Dowager of 
Rosse with his undertaking, and donations of four hundred 
pounds followed. The venerable Bishop Barrington of Dur- 
ham, gave a hundred, thanking God that he had seen him; 
two hundred and more were given at York; two hundred by 
the Rev. Mr. Rogers ; two hundred and more at Bristol ; five 
hundred at Oxford : and in the end, the general sanction of 
the prelacy, and the glad contributions of the good and great, 
wherever he went, attended his steps. When he embarked 
from Liverpool in July, 1824, he had received twenty thousand 
dollars: a sum which was afterwards augmented to thirty 
thousand ; and he had formed many a friends ship which he has 
carried with him, as we trust, into Paradise. 

In the midst of his successes the death of his dear son had 
fallen upon him. He returned, with subdued joy, to his labors 
at home ; and for two years was much engaged in obtaining 
the charter, selecting the site, and arranging the foundation of 
Kenyon College and the Theological Semin: iry of Ohio. He 
encamped on the hill which he named Gambier, and incurred 
a severe lameness from the exposure. He fenced round the 
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work, and the domain of eight thousand acres, with a perpetual 
exclusion of the usual temptations to intemperance. He 
established a mill, and a store, and a quarry. He obtained 
considerable donations from different parts of the United 
States. The Milnor Professorship of Divinity was secured. 
He applied, but in vain, for the aid of the national legislature, 
as the bill, after passing the Senate, fell to the ground in the 
House of Representatives. But the massy walls and com- 
manding spire of Kenyon College rose above its woods and 
fields, and the students who had lived in log cabins around his 
cottage at Worthington, gathered to the beautiful spot. On 
the death of a beloved daughter of Lord Kenyon, five hundred 
pounds were added in her name by the afflicted father to his 
former donations. The institution itself, in the mean time, 
was beginning to accomplish effectually its high purpose ; it 
possessed an able body of instructors ; there were more pupils 
than rooms; and the foundation was laid for all which has 
since been so well done in the theological education of the 
clergy of the West. 

Seven years went by in such labors; and amidst these the 
Diocese, embracing a State of almost unequaled fertility and 
growth, itself grew stronger and stronger. Uniting at the 
college the sev oral characters of founder, President and Bish- 

op; bearing them all with that peculiar energy which some- 
times necessarily makes all coédperation almost painfully sub- 
ordinate ; devoting himself, his family, his property, with all 
his heart, to this one cause; and identifying it with him- 
self inseparably in his morning cares and his nightly dreams ; 
he could not but encounter occasional resistance from men of 
independent judgment and possibly of inadequate information ; 
and he could not well avoid sometimes feeling himself injured 
by such resistance. Besides this, a w orthless adventurer, 
whom, on the recommendation of English friends, he had 
admitted to his confidence and to Holy Orders, assailed his 
administration of the College and its resources. While his 
feelings had scarcely recovered from this annoyance, a stand 
was taken by the Professors, involving the question of the 
extent of his powers over the institution which he had created ; 
and they were unanimously sustained by the Convention, 
which met at Gambier. On the same day, he resigned the 
Presidency, and the Episcopate of Ohio. It was a stupendous 
struggle and must have been almost like the separation of life 
from the heart; but he thought it due to peace, and the act 
was done. 
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This was in September, 1831, and he immediately left Gam- 
bier and the trees under which he had intended to be buried, 
and sought a lodge in the wilderness, on land belonging to a 
relative. The spot received the name of “The Valley of 
Peace,” and there he abode through a long, cold winter, in @ 
cabin fifteen feet square, which every Sunday became a 
church. In the following summer, he took possession of a 
lovely tract on the St. Joseph, in Michigan, near the borders 
of Indiana, and called it Gilead. Three years of tranquillity 
and solitude were spent there, while the ground brought forth 
its abundance. 

“ There, sheltered safe beneath contentment’s wing, 
Pleased he could smile, and, with sage Hooker's eye, 
‘See from his mother earth God’s blessing spring,’ 
And eat his bread in peace and privacy.” 

He was the first missionary of the Church, too, in all that 
partof Michigan, and planned for himself a wide circuit of visi- 
tations, which “invaded no man’s Diocese, parish, or Jabors.”’ 
But in 1835, the few clergymen and parishes in the State of 
Illinois, having organized themselves as a Diocese, fixed their 
eyes upon one who had known all the wants of a condition 
like their own, and elected him their Bishop. He felt the call 
as from God, summoning him to fulfill the vows of his conse- 
cration, and with very little delay proceeded to the new and 
vast land of his future lot. It contained but one church, but 
six organized parishes ; and less than fifty communicants were 
reported. Its necessities were the very same with those of 
Ohio, as Ohio had been twelve years before; the same resource 
arose in his hopes; and he embarked again, in the autumn of 
1835, for England. 

Of his old triends many were no more; Lord Gambier, 
Bishop Barrington, Mr. Marriott, and Mr. Bowdler, were gone ; 
and others were aged and in deep retirement. But his faith- 
ful brother in Christ, Mr. Wood, had become Bishop of Sodor 
and Man; Mr. Pratt, Mr. Horne, Mr. Wilks, received him 
with every kindness; the Countess of Rosse sent him at once 
two hundred and sixty pounds, besides a hundred more which 
had been already on the way ; Lord Kenyon gave a hundred, 
Lord Bexley fifty ; new friends rose up, Mr. Dodsworth, Mrs. 
Tyndale, Dr. Rumsey, Mr. Sharon Turner, the historian ; and 
the entire sum entrusted to his hands was not far from ten 
thousand dollars, and came accompanied by innumerable signs 


of the warmest veneration and affection. After an absence 
of seven months he returned ; his house at Gilead had been 
burned in the winter, and with it many of his papers; and he 
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now hastened to transport his family to Illinois, where, in the 
County of Peoria, on the noble extent of ground which he 
had selected, he built the temporary abode which gave no 
unfit name to Robin’s Nest. 

In 1838, the seventh year after his departure from Gambier, 
he commenced the foundation of Jubilee College, which had 
its title from that association with the sabbatical year and 
the year of Jubilee. It was long before a charter, embrac- 
ing the principles which he deemed indispensable, exclusive 
appropriation to the authority of the Episcopal Church, and 
ultimate control in the hands of the Bishop, who was to be 
necessarily President, could be obtained ; but in 1847, this also 
was secured. A salary of a thousand dollars was paid him 
annually by the Board of Missions, in consideration of servi- 
ces which deserved it well. In the winter of 1839 and 1840, 
he visited Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina; and received the liberal contributions of the South for 
his own comfort, and for his infant seminary. New Orleans 
paid him a personal debt which had remained unpaid for thir- 
ty years; and South Carolina founded a Professorship. 
Another was endowed chiefly from Philadelphia, New York, 
and Brooklyn. Streams flowed in continually from his Eng- 
lish friends, and from many a spot in America, where some 
heart had been moved by his warm and touching words, or by 
the story of his enterprises and his struggles. T hrough his per- 
sonal exertions in 1844, a large number of temporary scholar- 
ships in Jubilee College were “sustained by contributions from 
New England and New York. Returning, in 1845, from the 
consecration of Bishop Potter, he was overset on the Allegha- 
ny mountains, just as in 1830, on the same road, and sustain- 
ed much the same injury, the dislocation of ribs, and other 
bruises. But he was now in his seventieth year; and from 
that time he sat usually in the pulpit. The first commence- 
ment of Jubilee College took place in July, 1847; and with 
it the Bishop closed these volumes of Reminiscences, which, 
since 1841, had occupied his leisure, and brought back before 
him the rugged but picturesque outline of his threescore years 
and ten. 

For the last time, Bishop Chase visited the East at the sea- 
son of the General Convention of 1847, when, as well as at 
the previous Convention, he prepared the Pastoral Letter. 
Since the death of Bishop Griswold in 1843, he had been the 
Presiding Bishop; and the Church owes thanks to God, and 
gratitude to his memory, for the clear and watchful warnings 
which he uttered against the approaches, open or insidious, of 
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the spirit and doctrines of Popery. At the Convention at 
Cincinnati, in 1850, he was also present ; and for the last time 
met the assembled representatives of the Church on the clos- 
ing evening of its session, when he read his Pastoral Address. 
It was near midnight, and in the midst of a passing thunder- 
shower. The venerable Bishop sat; but his voice and his 
emphasis were strong; as his words were plain, and cogent, 
and true. The assembly were dismissed with his blessing ; 
and in the depth of night he walked to his lodgings, and 
thence in a few days returned to his patriarchal home, to 
close his labors. 

There, he was surrounded by what he loved; flocks and 
herds, rich pastures and fruitful fields, children and grandchil- 
dren, and youthful scholars and future ministers of the Gospel 
and Church of his Lord. Some trials followed him even 
there ; a conflagration, and a disputed title ; but the sympathy 
of his many friends relieved him from all injury. In the last 
year of his life, he had the satisfaction of welcoming as his 
assistant and successor one whose principles, character, 
and spirit justified and received his cordial confidence. The 
Diocese in which he had found but one Church and five or six 
parishes, now numbered thirty clergymen and forty-nine or- 
ganized congregations. He gave over the pastoral staff to 
younger hands. He delighted to preach as often as his in- 
firmities allowed, and to instruct the lambs of the flock. He 
made his will, bequeathing to Jubilee College all his own per- 
sonal claims against its now valuable estate. He prepared 
the last number of the Motto; and it is observable that its 
leading article “cannot conclude without assuring his enemies, 
if he have any, of his hearty forgiveness, even as he hopes for 
forgiveness, if he has done injury to any.” 

A few weeks or days after, on the 14th of September, 1852, 
while he was riding with Mrs. Chase near his house, a slight 
circumstance turned the carriage from its balance, and he was 
thrown to the ground. When he recovered his consciousness, 
his first words to those who bore him were, “you may now or- 
der my coffin—I am glad of it.” Such was the habitual 
strength of his trust in ‘that Lord who had alw ays provided 
for his servant, that no doubt or apprehension made him pause 
as he drew near the end. His injuries, indeed, appeared less 
serious than they proved ; but he expressed no hope of recov- 
ery, and often gave utterance to his faith in the atoning love 
of Christ and his joyful anticipations of the eternal rest of 
the saints. It was still believed by his family that he was not 
in imminent danger, when he sank into a state of deep sleep, 
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from which he never revived ; expiring on the 20th, without a 
struggle, almost without a sigh. 

Most of the readers of this article may need no aid of de- 
scription, when they would bring before themselves the person 
of this true father in God. Through the length and breadth 
of our Church, it was more extensively known than that of 
any other individual. But these pages may be read hereafter ; 
since to some such record must future inquirers have recourse 
for the ecclesiastical history of our generation. In the middle 
of life he was the ideal of manly, majestic beauty ; and in 
old age, when the erect frame had become heavy and vast; 
when the locks which had once hung in curls had disappeared 
and his head was habitually covered with a cap of black vel- 
vet ; when his usual garb was a long loose coat like a cassock, 
he never lost his dignified presence, the fine, genial glow of his 
clear, blue eye, or the mellow tones of his voice; and though 
his movements, after so many bodily injuries, might be some- 
what siow, he was always active to the last. 

Who can describe the charm of his conversation ? Where- 
ever he was, the company gathered around him. The stream 
flowed with little interruption; and riches floated along its 
current. There was an originality in his mode of presenting 
any topic, a readiness of striking illustration, a shrewdness of 
remark, a facility of narrative, an even poetical beauty of de- 
scription, a copiousness of actual experience, a playful humor, 
and, poured over all like sunshine, the joy of a heart reposing 
on God, full of his past services, and seeking His glory in all 
things ; there was such a combination asin some respects to 
remind you how Latimer preached, and in some, how Luther 
talked at his own board. He was not one with whom the 
line between religious discourse and other conversation needed 
to be drawn: as a Christian he began, continued, and ended, 
but as a cheerful, large-hearted Christian. 

In his prime, he was an interesting and vigorous preacher. 
His style and method, however, were never elaborate ; and 
after he became a Western Bishop, he devoted himself chiefly 
to toils which were unfavorable to the composition of studied 
sermons. In theology, he was of a simple and primitive 
school: he took the Scriptures as his guide, received them as 
they have always been understood by the mass of honest 
minds, and was content. It was not his habit to enter with 
great ardor into controversial discussions ; but he felt that 
he could not fulfill the purpose for which Providence had 
placed him where he was, without an explicit testimony and a 
decided tone against the approaches of Romish doctrine. In 
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his own natural temper there was a bias towards such a sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical views as would favor the concentration 
of authority. So much the more was it honorable to his 
Christian moderation and his love of truth and of good men, 
that no man could ever mistake him for the leader of a party, 
and that, to those who were without and those who were 
within, the strength of his principles afforded no offense. 

But Bishop Chase was much more a man of deeds than of 
opinions. He had no disposition to depreciate the learned or 
eloquent defense of truth; but his own path lay elsewhere. 
His nature was unquestionably endowed with a certain love 
of incident and adventure. Great powers of action and en- 
durance were knit into his frame. He had an eye which 
could take in the capabilities of a varied expanse of country ; 
a mind to devise plans which should reach far into the future ; 
and a step to lead on in advance of the pressure of population. 
Such a man was formed for the West; and he knew and felt 
his calling. Although he despised not counsel, and availed 
himself of every valuable aid, yet his designs grew up in his 
own bosom; and it was unavoidable that, conscious of the 
ability and energy which dwelt in him, he should love to exe- 
cute them with his own hand. 

The most obvious defect in his character was connected 
with the very intenseness with which such a man must throw 
himself into his large and noble enterprises. Coldness or op- 
position to these, was too much felt as if it had been directed 
towards himself. Conscious of his own disinterested zeal, 
and ready for every sacrifice, he could not sufficiently under- 
stand how other men could stand aloof, or doubt the expedi- 
ency of his best concerted measures. The most bitter passages 
of his life probably arose from the difficulty which must exist, 
whenever one great and generous mind, unable to do all, calls 
in the aid of those who have a right also to have confidence 
in their own judgment, and must act by their convictions. 
When such collisions occurred, Bishop Chase felt more than 
the pain of ordinary disappointment. It hung upon his re- 
membrance, like distrust and violated confidence. He could 
not easily place himself in the attitude of a tranquil spectator. 
Yet the frank expression of an opinion hostile to his own, in 
no spirit of unkindness or disrespect, he could receive as it 
was intended ; and whatever might have been at any time his 
conception of injuries sustained by himself, his heart was ever 
ready to melt in response to any Christian feeling of a former 
opponent, and it is believed that he left no unhealed wound 
behind him when he died. 
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What he was at home has been told us by his son, the Rey. 
Dudley Chase, in a sermon preached at Jubilee College, in 
memory of his father; and it is a most signal testimony to the 
integrity and piety of his heart. “It may be mentioned,” 
says he, “as a remarkable trait of his character, to which those 
who knew him best can testify, that though he gave uncom- 
mon attention as a Clergyman and Bishop to the secular affairs 
of the Church under his care, yet to a degree still more un- 
common under such circumstances did the pure flame of de- 
votion burn brightly ; and out of the abundance of his heart 
he was always ready, in season and out of season, to speak of 
his divine Redeemer’s love. . . . How cheerful, yet how seri- 
ous was he always! How affectionate, yet how just! How 
wise as to this world, yet how holy and heavenly his converse 
in it! How constant in his duties of prayer in his family ; 
which no cares or weariness interrupted ! . . . You will remem- 
ber, for years past, when as a family we assembled to do honor 
to his birthday, how devout and serious was the use he made 
of the occasion. We seem to hear his voice evennow; we 
will remember its tones while life shall last. Oh, how he pray- 
ed at such times, as we parted, that we might all be one in the 
love of God; and, in the language of the Church— that we 
might so pass through things temporal that we finally lose not 
the things eternal!” 

Ofhis five sons, three were given to thesacred ministry ; and 
his only daughter is the wife of a Western clergyman. 

His colleges are his monuments. To them he gave himself 
and his best labors ; and in that world to which he is gone, and 
in which no holy affection can be extinguished, it must still be 
his joy that they shal] train up for his Lord good soldiers and 
faithful standard-bearers. F’rom the advanced post which he 
occupied, he saw the imminent need; and he called aloud to 
his fellow-Christians to come up against the mighty. With 
solemn pain, with holy indignation, he saw the treasures 
which could do all for the cause of the Church and the Gos- 
pel which wealth can do, heaped up to witness against the 
soul, or lavished in idle display. Perhaps, at times he seemed to 
his more opulent friends a frequent or an importunate appli- 
cant; but there can scarcely be one of them who is not more 
than satisfied that all which he obtained had been well and 
wisely laid up, even though it had been multiplied indeed. 

For himself, he lived under that sacred saying which was 
engraved on his seal and on his history—Jenovan Jiren— 
THE Lorp wit. provipe. It was no enthusiasm: it was a 
confidence that rested on the promises of God to all who are 
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found in the way of duty, and not to those who tempt his 
Providence. He incurred nouseless hazard. He risked no 
man’s property but his own. His accounts were faithfully 
and carefully maintained ; and when at last they showed a 
large balance in his own favor and against his College, one 
generous act wiped it away. 

The custom of our Church has assigned the presidency 
amongst its Bishops to him who is eldest by consecration. It 
is a custom which, we trust, will remain unbroken. Age, 
with its long experience, its moderation, its freedom from am- 
bition, its confessed claims to special reverence, is, also, beyond 
all other qualifications, that one which betokens divine selec- 
tion. Any other test, unless it were the lot, which of course 
could not be justified, must partake of human liability to error. 
That Providence, which preserved to us White, Griswold, and 
Chase, that we speak not of the living, may be trusted with 
such an appointment, till it shall itself indicate that the hour 
for change has come. The Church felt, while Bishop Chase 
presided, a far warmer feeling of confidence and of satistac- 
tion than if that chair had been filled by the highest parlia- 
mentary skill or the most courtly dignity of manners. 

He too is gone, from his Pisgah to his Canaan. We num- 
ber him with those whom the Church, from generation to 
generation, records as the examples of her ministry. Not 
everywhere are such toils and such an arm demanded by the 
great Master of all ourservices. There is a time for the sim- 
plicity of Polycarp, for the courage of Cyprian, for the elo- 
quence of Chrysostom and for the studies of Augustin. Not 
every diocese, Western or Eastern, requires the laborious 
endowment of a seminary of high learning. But the single 
heart, the energetic hand, pastoral affection, cheerful self-deni- 
al, patient industry, blameless uprightness, readiness to speak 
always for Christ and His truth and love, and, down to the 
very entrance into the shadow of death, unhesitating trust in 
God ; these are the elements of a character which, whether 
its path be through a land of ancient cities and churches, or 
on the outmost verge of emigration, the minister of Christ, in 
whatsoever degree or station, may ever be exhorted to make, 
by faith and prayer, his own. 
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Arr. II1.—DANTEL WEBSTER. 


Tue contemplation of greatness is often profitable, even if 
we cannot wholly picture it to others or to ourselves. It is 
something gained to be in the presence of grandeur, to gaze 
upon it, to be Jost in it. For, something of its power will 
work itself into our spirits, and dilate, for a time, the measure 
of our natures. This is specially true, when the grandeur is 
embodied in a human form, and stands up to our eyes in men- 
tal and moral majesty—a great man. For other grandeur, 
the grandeur of nature, for example, is more outside of us, 
belongs to a part of the creation to which we do not belong, 
and has fewer points of contact with us. But every human 
thing has a partnership in a great man. Each faculty, feel- 
ing, and thought is a conductor through which the electric 
sympathy runs from him to us, and us to him; and we feel 
our natures enlarged in his. 

And then there is more of greatness in living character, 
than there can be in dead matter. The grandeur of nature 
springs out of material greatness, huge size and measurement. 
It has no moral power, no mental force. It is only the inertia 
of dead bulk. But the greatness of the human character is 
altogether personal, and impresses us as moral, mental, and 
personal creatures. A great man comes nearer to the godlike 
than any natural objects can—nearer to realizing the Divine 
ideal of a man, the image of God. And then, great men are 
the greater, because they are rare. Nothingissorare., It is true 
there is but one Niagara, and one Maelstroom, and one ocean, 
and not many Andes or Himmalayas; but then they are fixtures, 
and their greatness is always before the world’s eye. But great 
men die; and their successors are not often great Men of 
talent are not rare. They will always be numerous enough, 
and talented enough, for their generation. They float on the 
tide, whether ebb or flood. But a great man, is always above 
his generation. Sometimes more, sometimes less. He does 
not float, he stands on the bottom; and rising out from the 
tide, we measure the ebb or flood by his altitude. 

But ‘what makes a great man?’ We know that it is power 
of some sort, and the peculiar power of manhood. We know 
that it is not the predominance of one faculty, separated from 
the rest. It is not imagination, nor calculation, nor memory, 
among the intellectual powers. A man may be a Byron in 
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poetry, a Zerah Colburn in figures, a Mitchell in the facts of 
natural history, and fall incalculably short of the true gran- 
deur of human nature. A strongly developed mental faculty 
may make an expert, but not a great man. Lawyer, physi- 
cian, chemist, geologist, architect, or mechanic, he may be pre- 
éminent in his way; yet having only one way, and that 
dictated by the one faculty, he wants the breadth and compass 
of greatness. 

Neither is greatness in the moral sentiments alone. For 
they may be purest, and noblest, as we admire them among the 
graces of the feminine character. Beautiful in woman, they do 
not constitute alone the grandeur of man. Nor is it in simple 
energy. For this may be only officious bustle or headlong enter- 
prise, or a sort of typhoid restlessness ; whereas, it is sometimes 
the part of true strength to sit still. Nor, yet again, is it a simply 
passive power, that “endures without flinching, or resistance 
For, this may be from an infantile lack of energy, from dogged- 
ness, from stolid nerves, buried beneathathickskin. Ina word, 
no man is truly great who is the servant of his own faculties. 

No matter how surpassing rivalry those faculties may be, 
there must be some other power, to direct, drive, and curb 
them at its pleasure. There must be something, seated on 
the inner throne of man’s being, superior to its organism, a 
certain self, which holds all the departments of his nature in 

calm and easy despotism. Some call this power the will. But 
whether we call it will, or self, it is the power in which resides 
the greatness of a great man. In its grandest forms, it is 
superior to all outward events, even as it is monarch of the 
spiritual empire within. Even when associated with small 
mental force, it often gains respect. When joined with the 
utter perversity of the moral sense, it has the terrible grim 
greatness of an archangel ruined. But when consorted with 
mental powers of a high order, and with estimable moral 
traits, this lordly self, this monarch will, asserts its position in 
the world. Men bow before it. The world acknowledges it 
as the true grandeur of human nature. It daguerreotypes its 
living form on its own generation. It is enshrined in monu- 
ments, pictured in records, embalmed in the remembrance of 
ages, after it is dead. 

Two names occur to us, as illustrating our thought—names 
not often, if ever before, brought into comparison—-W ashing- 
ton and Bacon. Washington, whose whole mental force ter- 
minated in good sense, without any of that kindling power 
which we call genius, or of that broad sweep of faculty termed 
philosophy, was still, beyond all precedent, great; because, 
having elected an aim, and path, not unwerthy of him. no 
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power on earth, from without, or within, could beguile or 
bewilder, startle or seduce, the high moral will that was 
enthroned above his faculties and passions. 

Bacon, with a genius, bright and high as the stars, broad as 
creation, and deep as the secrets of the universe, was only a 
great intellect. The great supreme self was not. For the 
power of moral control, we Jook in vain. We discover, only 
a huge, unsightly gap, where greatness should be; and in the 
character imaged out to posterity we see only “ the wisest, 
brightest, meanest of mankind.” 

Two other names occur in illustration of our thought ; 
names often brought together ; names so mutually suggestive, 
that one seems the complement of the other—Wellington and 
Napoleon. In their career, how like, and how unlike—the 
one almost the conqueror of the world,—the other the con- 
queror of that conqueror! Each had an overmastering will, 
yet with a difference. Napoleon, with a far keener intellect, 
had, at the same time, a will no less true to its object than 
Wellington’s to his. Madame De Stael ascribes his influence 
to his power of resisting the influence of other men on him. 
He aimed at personal aggrandizement ; and while that object 
was before him, and attainable, nothing could exceed the 
grandeur of his career. All difficulties bent like reeds before 
him, to let him pass over—all circumstances were chained to 
his chariot, to swell his triumph. But, when the days of dis- 
aster came, and he saw his glory eclipsed, Napoleon was no 
longer himself. That which had inspired his will with the 
sense of sovereignty being gone, his will lost its supremacy. 
It had lived only for prosperity ; and succumbed to adversity 
of course. With his crown, his passion for glory would have 
been his servant; without it, he was its victim. Napoleon, in 
disgrace, was positively little. But Wellington would not 
have been little, even without Waterloo. He would havebeen 
great, truly, if not so conspicuously, without Napoleon. In 
him, was the same enthroned self; a will that could never 
become the victim of circumstances, because it aimed not at 
glory, but duty. The word glory, it is said, does not occur in 
any one of Wellington’s official dispatches or private letters. 
Nerved by conscience instead of passion, he was schooled for 
adversity—could endure, as well as do, and dare—took a 
defeat and a victory with equal moderation; and always 
possessed himself. Comparing them in those aspects of char- 
acter which challenge and constrain our reverence, we find in 
the former the higher type of manhood ; viz: a steadier, a 
loftier power of self. control, a sovereignty of will, grander, 
because it never abdicated its throne ; and, kept erect by prin- 
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ciple instead of passion, not accessible to defeat. But enough 
of illustration. By this standard of a great man, what was he 
for whom the nation has lately gone into mourning ? 

If we could gather into one, the many-voiced lamentation 
that has swept the land, it would seem the fit dirge for the 
nation’s best beloved. If we should interpret the gloom that 
has shaded the countenances of men, we might say, the light 
of the nation was gone out. If we follow their distracted 
eves, as they look for a successor to Dante Wesster, we 
should suppose that the strong right arm of the Republic was 
palsied. The nation felt him to be great, and this common 
feeling proves him so. No man can take such deep hold of a 
nation’s heart, who has not, in his nature, a power of impres- 
sion that amounts to grandeur. Our country has her galaxy ; 
but the bright particular star that shines out, next and bright- 
est after Washington, is he for whom this people has given 
itself up to lamentation. None, besides Washington, have 
reaped such national reputation as Webster. No other has 
so overshadowed the whole country with his influence. How 
much of this depended on his nature, how much on opportu- 
nity, may appear as we proceed. 

We need not enter into a detailed account of his history. 
This has been spoken and written so often, even within the few 
weeks since his decease, that we could probably say nothing of 
it that is not already familiar to our readers. Making there- 
fore only such use of his biography as may illustrate our 
remarks of his character, we will endeavor to bring the “dead 
great” before us, as we would some master work of art, for 
affectionate and reverent criticism. 

We will contemplate him, first as a piece of still life—the 
make and organization of the man—to see what God meant 
him for ; then, in life and action, as he was made by time, and 
growth, and circumstances. In thinking of his organization, 
it is natural to dwell, first on his physical form and stature. 
We naturally love to find some physical demonstration of in- 
ward greatness, and never was there an instance which so 
completely met that desire. In stature he was above the com- 
mon height. His frame was compact, and firmly knit; with 
ample breadth of shoulders, and unusual fulness of the chest, 
indicating great robustness of body, and doing credit to the 
strongly vitalized air of his mountain home ! 

His temperament was a combination of the bilious and the 
phlegmatic ; the former ensuring great power of application 
and endurance ; and the latter, denoting a lack of irritability. 
With such a temperament, it must almost infallibly happen that 
the character would need some powerful stimulus for its full 
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development. With no spontaneous impulse to drive it on 
into action of some sort, no matter what, such as continually 
fumes and ferments in a sanguine or a nervous temperament, 
this nature would never act instinctively, never work to the 
top of its bent, unless necessity were laid upon it. It is the 
character to stagnate ; and had there been in the nature of 
Daniel Webster only the force of temperament, it is probable 
this land would never have rejoiced in the brightness of his 
rising, nor wept when his day went down. 

His organic development was remarkable in another re- 
spect. The weight of his brain, as proved since his death, 
was greater than that of any except those of Dupuytien, 
Cuvier, and Goethe. The whole frontal region of the skull 
was massive and full almost beyond precedent. Jutting 
heavily forward over the orbits, it turned them into deep 
cavernous recesses ; where the eyes, large, dark, and expres- 
sive, seemed to float in liquid light. No one could see that 
eye in its various expressions, beaming with the sunlight, or 
gleaming with the stormlight of the soul, and not feel sure that 
the nature which lay behind was capable of any degree of 
splendor. With other features in correspondence with these, 
there was thrown over the whole a sort of solemn dignity 
approaching the majestic ; such as led the keen Sidney Smith 
to compare him to a small cathedral. 

In gait and movement, Mr. Webster still wore the same air 
of ponderous majesty. His tread was firm, measured, and 
deliberate ; as if nothing could quicken it. In no crowd could 
he escape the notice of any who loved to look on the highest 
type of physical manhood. From this outward form, and 
exponent of the man, let us turn in to seek the animating 
mind. What was he intellectually ? The world has confessed 
him great. But as mental power has classification and diver- 
sities, what was his preéminent gift? According to the com- 
mon scheme of mental philosophy, Mr. Webster may be said 
to have excelled, more in practical judgment, than in the 
power of high abstraction. By the scheme which Coleridge 
has made favorite in intellectual circles, he would be pro- 
nounced to excel in understanding more than in the loftier 
realm of the pure reason. 

On the phrenological basis, his organs of perception and 
comparison would be said to predominate over causality and 
ideality. Locking at him, in the mirror of his speeches and 
writings, we should infer that he was most at home in the 
world that was nearest to him; among tangible, rather than 
transcendental thoughts. He could trace out the bearings of 
things, more easily than the relations of ideas—discuss the 
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phenomena of history, and of life, better than he could develop 
the intricacies of cause and effect, from which these phenom- 
ena spring. In his mental judgments, one term of the com- 
parison was always a concrete. His postulates must be 
admitted facts. Accordingly, his logic was the logic of facts, 
rather than of speculation. He was, in truth, impatient of 
speculation ; and hence there were two great departments of 
mental life which he never entered, viz: the outside realm of 
the higher metaphysics, and the inner world of psychology 
and intuition. But give him a stand-point, which he felt to be 
solid ground, prescribe the work to be done, a given point to 
be established, a proposition to be demonstrated, a cause to be 
maintained, and never was there an intellect that seized with 
more assured grasp the vital points of a cause; and without 
always stopping to scatter plausible difficulties, he gathered 
around those points such a mass of argument, that the whole 
cause, just as it appeared to his own mind, seemed to grow 
naturally into solid form and coherence, as if it were the only 
possible truth, and the opposite supposition an absurdity. It 
was this wonderful precision of mental view, joined with the 
honesty of his nature, which gave such just ground for the 
remark of a distinguished jurist, that Mr. Webster could not 
argue a bad cause. In fact, nothing can be more difficult toa 
mind accustomed to see clearly, and think strongly, than to 
distort its natural position in order to look at a subject 
obliquely, ignore its necessary convictions, and invent false 
reasons. It is a perversion whose violence to the mental 
powers must be greater just in proportion to their original 
strength. An ingenious mind can twist itself into any snaky 
indirection in thought—a great mind, never. 

The character of Mr. Webster’s reasoning powers, then, was 
that of deduction, rather than of induction. He could infer 
from truths already established, rather than gather and shape 
the materials for a new system of truths. His was, either from 
nature, or habit, the mind of a lawyer, more than of a philoso- 
pher. The law does not admit of discoveries—does not coun- 
tenance inventions—discusses no abstractions; but grounds 
itself on establishment, precedents, and decisions, from which 
there is no appeal to any court of higher reason or metaphys- 
ical fitness. Law, being the practical reason of mankind 
embodied in maxims for the working-day life, its first princi- 
ples are clear and sensible, known and read of all men, wise 
or simple. These first principles pervade the whole complex 
of the Legal System, in all its glorious uncertainty. It was 
Mr. Webster's ‘profound familiarity with these, that enabled 
him to elicit clear light from the uncertainty, and make its 
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glory seen. Amidst the contrariety of legal decisions he, like 
all great lawyers, constantly fell back on first principles ; and 
applying to the chaos of contradiction his galvanic touch, 
fused it into consistent and homogeneous law. It was this 
knowledge of fundamentals, which, filling his mind with the 
seeds of ‘things, prepared him for any cause at any time; and 
furnishing the nutriment of his intellect, made him grow to be 
a Colossus of common sense. 

It has been often said, that Mr. Webster was distinguished 
for that twofold power, which marks the highest order of in- 
tellect, viz: First, the power of analysis; and, secondly, the 
power of generalization. The power of analysis, we have 
admitted to have been his in a most masterly degree. He 
could resolve, with admirable quickness, a question into its 
elements ; separate the essential from its accidents; and dis- 
cover the strong points of his own cause, and the ones of his 
opponents. But he made no use of any element of truth, ex- 
cept asa solvent. He generalized, so tar as the law admits of 
generalization, i.e. he applied old maxims to new questions, 
and so tested their nature and determined their position. But 
he did not generalize an element of truth into a system; nor 
use it asthe germ of anew discovery. Whether he could have 
done more than he did, whether, in another calling, he would 
have displayed the constructive, as well as the conservative 
power, is a question on which there may be a diversity of 
opinion. Perhaps, had his early history been different, he 
might have been a me taphysician, as well as a logician; a 
philosopher, instead of a lawyer ; nay, and even a poet. He 
would always, indeed, from the nice balance of his powers, 
have belonged to the school of common sense; and his slug- 
gish temperament might have prevented those spontaneous 
efforts which make the highest flights of genius. But, give 
him motive power, and, no matter what the direction, such a 
mind would be masterly anywhere. However it might be 
stirred, its momentum would be always sublime. 

So far as he was tried, he was always equal to the occasion. 
There never seemed to be any faculty wanting, in the purposes 
to which they were called. As an advocate, an orator, a sena- 
tor and statesman, he was always clear, broad, and strong. 
And, what impresses us still more with his mental power, was 
its entire subjection to his control. The sovereign self, sat 
above them all, and allotted to each his work. If the occa- 
sion called for argument, his nature seemed iron-bound with 
logic. If it became necessary to liftup his audience, he let 
his imagination forth; but not in wild and useless flight. 
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He soared not, like the eagle, to be gazed at. He held his imag- 
ination as the huntsman used to hold his falcon hooded and 
tethered. But when the moment came for eloquence to do 
its work, then he slipped the leash, withdrew the hood, and the 
noble faculty mounted in mid air, drawing all eyes high and 
higher, until poising itself a moment on the point of sublimity, 
it pounced upon the quarry, brought the victim to the ground, 
and then came at its master’s call, and perched on his hand to 
be hooded and tethered again. His very imagination did the 
work of logic. His eloquence was argument. 

The peroration of his celebrated speech in reply to Colonel 
Hayne, is remarkable for the clearness in which he pictures a 
possible disaster, and its splendid opposite. Terse in phrase, 
with only amplitude enough for a full comprehension, he 
brings in the vision of our nation’s wreck, with so many of 
its prominent horrors as stir up revolt in the heart, and then, 
by suddenly turning the obverse of the picture, presents it glo- 
rious, happy, and united, until he infuses such triumph into the 
breast, crowds it with such fulness of joy, as can only be re- 
lieved by one long acclamation, pronouncing the conclusive 
Amen to the whole argument. That peroration was the coup 
de grace of nullification. We, at least, in this part of the 
country, can hardly read the speech without wondering that 
any opposite opinions could ever have been entertained ; and 
without feeling that disunion would he as wickedly absurd as 
suicide. 

Stately as was the usual march of Mr. Webster’s mind, 
yet, now and then, we find it unbending itself into humor. 
Witness his amusing sketch in the same speech of the practi- 
cal operations of nullification. The scene and the dialogue 
are presented with such quiet burlesque, and in a manner so 
suggestive of reserved wit, that he seems mighty, even in his 
mirth. We do not forget that it is Websterian wit. But 
when, at the close of the sketch, having traced nuilification to 
its climax, he exclaims—*“ this is civil war’—he seems to trans- 
form himself at once. The tingling mirth is changed into the 
thrill of horror; and poetry again produces conviction. 

Another instance, of the subserviency of Mr. Webster’s 
faculties to his will, is found in his admirable eulogy of Adams 
and Jefferson. In the well known speech which he puts into 
the mouth of John Adams, supposed to be delivered in the 
debate upon the Declaration of Independence, beginning with, 
“Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, 1 am for the 
declaration ;” he shows a dramatic power which the usual 
character of his writings would scarcely lead us to look for. 
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In a great speech, on a great occasion, an occasion made 
critical by the impending issue of life or death, not only to 
the speaker but to the nation itself, we should expect that a 
mind like Mr. Webster’s, throwing itself into the scene, could 
utter itself only like itself. Of all occasions, this would be 
the most unlikely to separate itself from its individuality and 
speak with another tongue. Yet, few things could be more 
different than Mr. Webster’s own manner and the manner of 
this supposed speech. Instead of marching on with the pon- 
derous tread and giant stride so natural to him, and made only 
more heavy and huge by the big enthusiasm to do or die, the 
speech leaps, it bounds, strikes only salient points, and leaves 
sharp intervals to be filled by the hearers’ roused perceptions. 
Its force is not the passive energy of Webster’s style. owing 
its momentum to weight more than velocity ; heaving its bulk 
like the moved ocean and overwhelming by its mass rather 
than its vigor. Itis rather the force of the cataract, “plung- 
ing amain down.” Its rhetoric is not surpassed by Mr. Web- 
ster’s own; and, for the power that stirs the blood, like the 
blast of a trumpet, we recollect nothing in his own speeches 
that equals it. I[t was the only speech for the time and the 
man ; for the Revolution and for John Adams. And when 
we consider the ponderous character of Mr. Webster’s mind ; 
this self-oblivion, this abandonment to the enthusiasm of the 
occasion seems admirable, while his dramatic conception of 
the scene and the effectiveness of the representation, demon- 
strate a facility of faculty which ought itself to be reckoned a 
crowning endowment of his intellect. 

In surveying Mr. Webster’s mental character, we should, 
by all means, notice one other trait ; his power of concentra- 
tion. It is perhaps rather a habit, than a faculty ; but it was 
a power which brought his whole force into use atonce. He 
learned to cast off the appendages of a question ; shut out all 
side-lights ; and be all alone with his subject. This power of 
attention, was the great secret of his effectiveness as a 
thinker ; which made all his thoughts visions; and it was a 
principle of Des Cartes, that whatever is clearly perceived 
must be true. 

As thus he stands before us, in his grand intellectual stature, 
it is natural to measure him with the other great men who in 
his public life were to him as compeers and rivals; whose 
names, like his, have rung through the land in the notes of 
eulogy and oflamentation. Ca.unoun, Ciay, and Wessrer— 
these three names have been the tripod from which the nation 
received its oracles. Of very unequal make, these great men 
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have yet wielded an influence, not surpassed by that of any 
other three. And of these, Webster was, we think, beyond 
contradiction, intellectually the greatest. Not, that he had so 
much of what Bacon calls the “dry light of intellect, as Mr. 
Calhoun. For the keen logic, that distinguishes among ab- 
stractions, and pursues the speculative reason to her clearest, 
coldest atmosphere, few men could match the Southern States- 
man. Grant him his premises, and you were chained to his 
conclusion. But in his premises was his failure. Wanting 
the perceptive faculties, that deal naturally in concrete forms, 
he would begin with a fallacious proposition; and then the 
resistless attraction of his logic only precipitated the vicious 
conclusion. 

In this, Mr. Webster was far his superior. His taste for 
the practical, led him always to make sure of his facts; and 
his analysis of these, furnished him with the staple with which 
his argument was inwrought. This difference appeared, 
when the same great question of secession which had been 
argued between Webster and Hayne, was revived in sub- 
sequent years by Mr. Calhoun. His whole argument proceeds 
to the inevitable issue of disunion, from the postulate, that the 
Constitution is a compact between Sovereign States. Mr. 
Webster aimed his whole force at this fundamental fallacy, 
by showing that it reduced the Constitution to a simple treaty ; 
whereas it is rather an independent and third power ; arbi- 
trating between the parties, and holding them in vowed allegi- 
ance toitself. This corner-stone of the Southern argument 
being dislocated, the argument lost its whole consistency. Mr. 
Calhoun again wanted the large imagination of Mr. Webster ; ; 
never spread so broad a wing, and never soared to the height 
of so wide a vision. And, still more, he wanted the grand 
national feeling, which always gave sublimity to the enthusi- 
asm of his great rival, and marked him as a national man. 
The light which Mr. Calhoun’s mind saw, was as when Sirius 
is beheld, through a telescope ; a far-reaching and transcend- 
ently bright light; but seen through a narrow vista, which 
shut out all nearer things. Of Webster’s mind, the light was 
that of the broad day-light vision of the naked eye. 

Between himself and Clay, the disparity was still greater. 
The Western man had more tact at business, readier sensi- 
bility, more familiar insight into the moods and temper of his 
audience ; and was, therefore, a more popular orator. But, 
in any of the distinguishing traits of high intellect, he stood 
at several grades below the great New Englander. While 
Mr. Clay surpassed him, in some of the more ordinary en- 
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dowments, and Mr. Calhoun was not his inferior in some of 
the more intellectual, yet for compass, variety, and adjustment 
of faculty, Mr. Webster was not approached by any competi- 
tion. 

It is time to turn, now, from the mental anatomy of Mr. 
Webster, to consider the motive power that developed him 
into the great man of the nation. We have already described 
him, as constitutionally sluggish, as acting powerfully only 
when under stress. There must have been, * therefore, within 
him, some impulse, having all the force of a passion, and all 
the constancy of a principle, to bring out, in such full measure, 
the large manhood of his nature. Since we are viewing him 
asa public man, we need at present only consider the attri- 
butes that were illustrated in his public career. ‘The sources 
of motive, in a great man, may be resolved into three; per- 
sonal ambition, patriotism, and simple conscientiousness. It 
is not difficult to trace, in the character of Mr. Webster, the 
influence of all three. 

Of the first, his friends have never denied that he had his 
full share. Whether it be “ the last infirmity of noble minds,” 
or not, it was with him through the gene of his career, 
an efficient of great strength. Ve can discover its com- 
plexion very early in his history. His aim was always high, 
and pursued at any sacrifice of time or toil. In his spasm of 
joy, on being told that he should be sent to College, we have 
imagined that we saw the early working of a power that was 
to carve out his destiny. When at Dartmouth, he declined to 
accept his part, an English oration, in the commencement 
exercises, because, being a new assignment, it did not denote 
his rank, there was that jealous self-respect, which, while it 
might save him from many a meanness, made him capable of 
aspiring to any height of dignity or renown. 

As the world opened its successive stages before him, we 
track his ambition by his steps of voluntary advancement, re- 
fusing the clerkship for the bar, emerging out of Boscawen to 
Portsmouth, from Portsmouth proceeding to Boston, not wait- 
ing to be thrust forward, but willing always to achieve. And 
so “through his whole public career, ‘this high self-consciousness 
reveals itself in many a deed of dignity, and many a word of 
power, which added continually to the strength of his influ- 
ence, and the structure of his fame. But, when we say that 
Mr. Webster was ambitious, let us not be understood as con- 
founding that sentiment with the mere love of applause ; that 
product ‘of vanity which rather betrays the infirmity of mean 
minds, than attests the strength of noble ones. Whatever was 
its power in Mr. Webster, it was so far-reaching, as to prefer a 
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great deed to a popular one ; it was so strong in self-respect, 
that it could afford to wait. It could fall back on itself in 
perfect repose, and refresh itself with the thought, that 


“ One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas.” 


It is no self-contradiction, if we now add, that with this 
ambition, there was blended a patriotism of the broadest type. 
This sentiment pervaded his public character more demon- 
strably even than his ambition. The one might furnish the 
spur to indolence, and impose a check to excess; but could 
never counterfeit the nationality of feeling that transpired 
through all he did, and said. The breathing life of his elo- 
quence, was his intense Americanism ; coming out, so sponta- 
neously, that we should deem it a slander to deny that he 
could, with a glad heart, have died a patriot’s voluntary death. 
In so far as this feeling may be supposed to coéxist with ambi- 
tion, it would go far to correct all that is vicious in that pas- 
sion. It would not eradicate the self-esteem on which ambi- 
tion rests; but would purge it of its selfishness, enlarge it, 
exalt it, and turn into that ambition which is no sin, viz: the 
ambition of usefulness. We honestly believe that this com- 
plex motive furnishes the clue to some difficult and equivocal 
passages of Mr. Webster’s public life ; and, specially, to his 
speech upon the compromise, on the seventh of March, 1850. 
For this point his enemies rush most boldly, and his friends 
rally most timidly. 

It may always be a doubtful question, even with posterity, 
whether Mr. Webster’s course at this critical period, was 
prompted by selfishness or patriotism. There are junctures 
in history, in which the fate of a nation seems to rest on a 
pivot. A breath may turn it, to its lasting weal, or woe. It 
is the fork of the road ; and the choice of either side, deter- 
mines the issue. We can think of no position more painful 
and perilous, than that of a statesman, who, holding the reins F 
of State, has just reached that terrible alternative. It puts his 
whole manhood to the test. It not only calls out all of mental 
power that is in him, but throws him back so powerfully upon 
his moral sense, that if his better nature be not altogether 
palsied, it will rally at the shock and frown him into public 
virtue. Such-a crisis was that of March, 1850, and such a 
difficulty was Mr. Webster’s. 

The city of Washington was the focus of perils, of which 
those at a distance could but imperfectly judge. Sober men 
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entertained deep apprehension for the Union. An undertone 
of solemn dread ran through all they said and did, and “the 
boldest held his breath for a time.” Others may say, that it 
was an unnecessary anxiety ; an exaggeration of feeling ; the 
contagion of panic. It may have been so, though no mortal 
can prove it. It was a grave reality, to them who were on the 
spot; a crisis big with ‘the fate of the country. They felt it 
to be so; and could not but act under that conviction, if they 
acted at all. It could not but be, that Mr. Webster should act. 
All eyes were turned to him. He had stood in the breach 
before ; should he falter now? Friends, and foes, challenged 
him alike. He would not falter. He would occupy the 
breach once more ; would stem the tide of controversy, and 
even of obloquy ; would stretch out a friendly hand on either 
side, and hold the North and South in union. He would be 
himself the union. If this was a trickling for selfishness, the 
historian of the times may mark the transaction as the pro- 
found fall of a great man. If it was a deed of patriotism, few 
men have achieved a nobler, than Daniel Webster. 

And this is the question for posterity—was it a bid for the 
Presidency ; or was it the price of national union, for posterity 
as wellas us? We have already intimated our opinion. We 
see no reason why the lower motive should be imputed, when 
the higher one meets the whole case. We see no reason why 
the sublime patriotism, which was identified with Mr. Web- 
ster’s name, almost as a synonym, should fail him at the sub- 
lime crisis for which it was just fitted, and when no counter- 
feit could answer its purpose so well. We see no reason in 
fact, why he should be suspected of counterfeit, whose whole 
public life had been so clear in its integrity, that, up to that 
moment, no aspersion could be made to stick to it. If this 
view be at all just, the ambition that we supposed might 
mingle with the patriotism of Mr. Webster, would bring his 
self- respect to cooperate with his sense of duty to the country, 
and be laudable in proportion as it was strong. 

We need not dwell upon that other source, which we sup- 
posed might furnish a statesman’s motives, viz: conscientious- 
ness ; since the conscience of a public man must be so often 
coincident with his patriotism as not to be distinguishable. 

We now leave the historical character of Daniel Webster ; 
his character, as it will stand out, in its finished shape, to the 
eye of posterity. But it is interesting to trace out the pro- 
cesses of growth, by which it became just what it was. 

Let us then review some of those formative influences, 
under which the character of Daniel Webster was developed. 
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This will lead to a brief sketch of facts, derived from Mr. 
Webster’s autobiography, which it has been our good fortune 
to see. The son of a veteran soldier who had passed through 
two wars, he had a right to the firm spirit, even as he had in- 
herited the form, and presence, of his father. Born, and bred, 
in the last frontier house of New England, with no dwelling 
of a white man between it and Montreal, and rambling amid 
wild and grand scenes, he came under the influence of two 
very powerlul agencies, nature and solitude ; the former in- 
spiring a pure taste and large conceptions; and the other, 
begetting the habit of reflection, and a hardy self-reliance. 
To that single household, all his affections were confined, 
making him of necessity a domestic man. To a soldier’s tale 
of blood and suffering for his country, we may refer that 
singular love for the Union, which afterwards blazed to such 
sublime height, and never lost its fervor even in the heart of 
his old age. With no literature but the Bible, Watts’ Psalms 
and Hymns, an annual Almanac, and Pope’s Essay on Man, 
it is plain, his young mind was not tempted to too much diffu- 
sion. He learned them by heart; and Pope’s Essay he com- 
mitted to memory before it had been in the house a single day. 

We are not surprised, therefore, at his power of concentra- 
tion, formed under such necessity. When the question with 
him was, not what he should read, but what he could, and 
when he must, either read or starve ; when, to these circum- 
stances, we add the example of a strong-minded, honorable 
man, whom he was proud to call father, and the holy teachings 
of her, who gave him birth, we have grouped together those 
influences, which, working within and upon him, composed the 
warp and woof of his character to receive its stamp and com- 
plexion as the future should befall him. He thus carried out 
into the world a certain manliness of spirit, which never for- 
sook him, either in his labors or his privations. 

It is beautiful to witness one form of his domestic affection, 
in his anxiety for the education of his elder brother. It pressed 
upon him in his college terms; until, at length, he resolved 
that it should be. His first act on returning home at vaca- 
tion was to propose a plan to his brother; and finding him 
nothing loth, they spent the whole of the first night discussing 
the subject in bed, until the rising sun broke upon their delib- 
eration, and the council rose, or, as Mr. Webster said, got up. 
In this council, perhaps, was laid the foundations of eminence 
for more than one great man. Ezekiel Webster had never 
been known but for this night’s colloquy ; and Daniel had not 
been driven into that course of self-denial, which went far to 
stiffen his young manhood into strength and efficiency. 
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When we see him then as Preceptor of the Academy of 
Fryeburgh, reserving his salary of three hundred and ‘fifty 
dollars, for the use of his brother, and paying his own board 
by copying deeds for four evenings in a week, at twenty-five 
cents for each deed, it required no prophetic gift to pronounce 
on his capacity for any greatness that labor and diligence 
could earn. He could never fail in anything which he might 
think it worth his while to attempt. When he afterwards 
went up to Boston to offer himself as a lawyer’s clerk, a nature 
less robust than his would have been cowed at the refusal 
and rebuff which met him at one office and another, on account 
of his rustic dress and awkward manner. If he could have 
been contented with anything short of the highest success, he 
would have slunk back to the village office and the level of a 
village lawyer. But he had resolved to be a man; and he 
persevered until he found in Mr. Gore one who knew how to 
understand and respect that feeling. 

The same manliness distinguished his style of thinking. 
When, by a sort of accident, he first appeared at the bar in 
Portsmouth, he had for his opponent, no less a personage than 
Jeremiah Mason. He had been heralded by his rural repu- 
tation, as a young man of uncommon talent ; but Mr. Mason, 
to use his own words, had heard the same of other young men. 
And when Mr. Webster opened his cause, the grounds of his 
argument, its directness, its honesty, and the absence of all 
flimsy appeals, impressed the hearers, and none more than Mr. 
Mason, with the conviction of merit, that would justify any 
expectation of success. This circumstance led to a step more 
influential, perhaps, than any other upon the professional 
character of Mr. Webster ; his removal to Portsmouth. There, 
with Jeremiah Smith upon the bench, and Jeremiah Mason at 
the bar, he was introduced to a school of legal practice, un- 
surpassed, perhaps, by any other in the country. Although 
many years his senior, Mr. Mason felt that he had, in the 
young Boscawen lawyer, an antagonist not unworthy even of 
his transcendent powers. While, on the other hand, witha court 
not to be hoodwinked by any fallacy, and an opponent that 
always put his mettle to the highest proof, Mr. Webster was 
compelled to be great. Had his professional associations been 
different, at this forming stage of his career, the eflect might 
have been fatal to his eminence; for the ease of v ictor y 
would have offered a constant premium to indolence. Bu 
the educational influence of his position, was not mere ly oh. 
cial. His private intimacy with Mr. Mason was, by Mr. Web- 
sters own acknowledgment, of the hightest value to him 
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Always engaged in the same cause, and usually in opposition, 
these two gentlemen, nevertheless, maintained the same mutual 
friendship. In “following the courts” they rode in the same 
sleigh, occupied the same room ; and, such was the confidence 
of each in the other, that while engaged at different tables pre- 
paring each for his own side of the case, neither ever deemed 
it necessary, in case of temporary absence from the room, to 
conceal his papers for fear of inspection by the other. It is 
refreshing to meet with an instance of friendly estimation so 
just, and so mutually strong and enduring, as between these 
great men. Mr. Mason’s regard for Mr. Webster was 
unshaken to the last; while the reverence of the latter, for 
him who had been his best teacher, by making professional 
greatness the price of his intimacy, partook of the filial charac- 
ter. It was the ripe opinion of Mr. Webster, that our country 
has never produced a lawyer, so clear, sagacious, and pro- 
found, as Jeremiah Mason. 

With such schooling of circumstances, as we have now 
reviewed, it is not difficult to trace, in Mr. Webster’s future, 
the path of necessary success. His infancy, his boyhood, 
his young manhood, now combined all their influences, men- 
tal and moral, to make the one living character which stands 
before us with the name of Daniel Webster. 

Not one of those early habits or impressions had probably 
been lost upon him. They lived till he died. He never 
survived the peculiar strength of his domestic attachments ; 
but cultivated his mother’s garden to the last, and wept at the 
mention of his brother’s name. He never felt the paling of 
the fire of patriotism, first lighted by his soldier father, but 
preferred death to the disunion of his country ; never parted 
with his reverence for religion, dear as his mother’s prayers 
for him; but kept his tongue from all vulgar wit, and every 
form of profane speech ; never lost his rural taste, although 
he substituted Marshfield for Salisbury, tame beasts for wild, 
and the ocean for the mountain. He never ceased to find his 
best intimacy with solitude, rather than the city. His great 
argument in the Dartmouth College case, was composed on 
the New Hampshire road; the speech of John Adams, 
already referred to, was invented likewise in a solitary drive ; 
the address to La Fayette was conceived in a fishing boat on 
the Atlantic wave; and the first Bunker Hill Oration, while 
wading a trout stream atSandwich. He never lost the power 
or the habit of mental concentration, first enforced by the 
necessities of a small library and self-teaching, but could throw 
his whole weight of intellect into any cause at any time. 
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And, above all, he was true to that grand self-conscious- 
ness which, having been taught in early life to measure itself 
by mountains, was not likely to dwindle when it came to be 
measured with men. The great self of Daniel Webster 
seemed to tower, like a distinct form, above the group of fac- 
ulties which composed his nature ; like an informing presence 
overseeing and controlling the whole. It is this, which gives 
us the impression of a reserved strength, in all his productions ; 
as if he had not used the whole of himself. We, involuntarily, 
ascribe more to the hiding of his power, than to its manifesta- 
tion. It has the effect of infinitude. Noman ever called him 
little. 

But he is dead, and died well. He lived to see his useful- 
ness to the couniry reach almost its culminating point; and, 
if he thought there was one higher reach of influence, not 
unworthy of him, nor he of it, we are not of thesnumber to 
blame him for that thought. Who shall blame him for an esti- 
maie of himself that was confirmed by the convictions of the 
whole nation, even if not by the suffrages of his party ? Who 
shall blame him for the disappointment of a defeated candi- 
date, which must have been with him, as with many thousands 
of his countrymen, the disappointment of defeated patriot- 
ism? He was capable of that feeling. He was born for it. 
But he is dead: and since the highest position could not be 
his, ne has died well. He had, for himself, exhausted all the 
incentive power of other offices; and, for his country, had 
done all that she would allow him to do. He had before him, 
only a privacy which would have been a blessing if he could 
have used it for occasional retreat; but something less, and 
worse, when it became an imprisonment. He needed the 
stimulus of competition to make him feel his life ; and was too 
much accustomed to the conflict of great issues, to relish a 
life that was all tame. He died well; because his country 
had no place for him, and he would not be, without his country. 
And, now that he is gone, we may well hope that his country 
will not need him ; that there will be no strife of interests, and 
passions, and tongues requiring his presence to rule the storm ; 
no internal tumult to be quieted; no foreign quarrel to be 
adjusted; no crisis demanding an intellect to control all 
debate: a patriotism to merge all party and a conscientious- 
ness to link our government to God’s. For, if such crises 
come, where shall we find the man? The man is gone. A 
better world has claimed him, where he still lives. Let us so 
treasure the thoughts of him, that he shall not wholly die, 
even here. 
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Arr. [IV.—THE RT. REV. LEVI SILLIMAN IVES, D. D., LL. D., 
BISHOP OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Bishop Ives’ Letter of Resignation. 


WE find, in the papers of the day, the following Letter : 


Rome, Wednesday, Dec. 22d, 1852. 
To the Convention of the Prot. Episcopal Church in the Diocese of North Carolina. 

Dear Breturen :—Some of you, at least, are aware that for years, doubts of 
the validity of my office as Bishop, have at times harrassed my mind and greatly 
enfeebled my action. At other times, it is true, circumstances have arisen to over- 
rule these doubts, and to bring to my mind temporary relief. But it has been 
only temporary, for, in spite of resolutions to abandon the reading and the use of 
Catholic books; in spite of earnest prayers and entreaties that God would pro- 
tect my mind against the distressing influence of Catholic Truth ; and in spite of 

ublic and private professions and declarations, which in times of suspended doubt 
ponders made to shield myself from suspicion and win back the confidence of 
my Diocese, which had been well-nigh lost—in spite of all this, and of many other 
considerations which would rise up before me, as the necessary consequence of 
suffering my mind to be carried forward in the direction in which my doubts 
pointed, these doubts would again return with increased and almost overwhelm- 
ing vigor, goading me at times tc the very borders of derangement. 

Under these doubts, I desired temporary relief from duties that had become so 
disquieting to me, and determined to aceompany Mrs. Ives, whose health 
demanded a change of climate, in a short absénce abroad. But absence has 
brought no relief to my mind. Indeed, the doubts that disturbed it have grown 
into clear and settled convictions ; so clear and settled that, without a violation of 
conscience and honor, and every obligation of duty to God and His Church, I can 
no longer remain in my position. 

Iam called upon, therefore, to do an act of self-sacrifice, in view of which all 
other sacrificing acts of my life are less than nothing ; called upon to sever the 
ties which have been strengthened by long years of love and forbearance, which 
have bound my heart to many of you, as was David's to that of Jonathan, and 
make my heart bleed as my hand traces the sentence which separates all pastoral 
relation between us, and conveys to you the knowledge that I hereby resign into 

our hands my office as Bishop of North Carolina; and further, that I am 
determined to make my submission to the Catholic Church. 

In addition, (my feelings will allow me only to say,) as this act is earlier than 
any perception of my own, and antedates, by some months, the expiration of the time 
for which I asked leave of absence, and for which I so promptly received from 
members of your body an advance of salary, I hereby renounce all claim upon 
the same, and acknowledge myself bound, on an intimation of your wish, to 
return whatever you may have advanced to me beyond this 22d day of December. 

With continued affection and esteem, I pray you to allow me still to subscribe 
myself, 
Your faithful friend, etc., 

L. Sirurman Ives. 


We confess to have read that announcement not without 
emotion. Sorrow, mortification, humiliation—all this we felt, 
and something more. For months we were, as we supposed, 
fully prepared for all this. But, as with the arrow of death, 
when it reaches, at last, the heart of a father—for such an 
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event we are never prepared ; and must be more, or less, than 
human, if we could be. But the event itself is passed. The 
Rt. Rev. Levi Silliman Ives, the oldest American Bishop save 
two; for more than twenty years at the head of one of our 
most important Dioceses; allied in marriage to one whose 
grave can never utter the language which, living, he would 
have spoken ; with the frost of age already upon his brow; 
such a man has proved a traitor to the Church; and, amidst 
the jibes and taunts of enemies, has joined the well mar- 
shaled ranks of our bitterest foes. After all that may, or can 
be said, we own to feelings of intense sadness and shame. 
Gadsden—Henshaw—Chase—these, too, have fallen ; but they 
fell gloriously, in the open field, with their armor on ; and, in 
our grief over their departure, we still treasure up their 
memory, and feel, that they yet live, and ever will live, in the 
grateful hearts of American Churchmen. But the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Ives! he, too, has fallen; and, disguise it as we may, 
he has left a blot on our escutcheon which time will not soon 
efface. 

But the dust of the conflict has, at least, in part, passed 
away; and we are disposed now to sit down coolly to a 
review of the history of this apostasy. Has the Church, in 
this matter, occasion for self-reproach ? May not Rome, with 
propriety, be a little cautious, in her self-gratulation? How 
much have we lost? How much has she gained? What 
bearing is all this to have on the future conflict ? We propose 
to give a brief history of Bishop Ives; and then to ask the 
reader to form his own conclusions. 

Bishop Ives was born in or near the year 1792, in Meriden, 
Conn., where the house of his parents was but lately standing. 
He was the eldest of ten children. His father, Levi Ives, 
when his son was a child of two or three years of age, 
removed to what is now Constableville, Lewis County, 
New York, where he remained about ten years; when he 
removed again to Martinsburg, in the same County, at that 
time an almost unbroken wilderness, and there he resided 
until his melancholy death. Both his parents were members 
of the Presbyterian communion ; in which faith this son was 
strictly educated, and whose communion he also joined. His 
mother, formerly Fanny Silliman, and after whom he subse- 
quently took his middle name, was a woman of estimable 
character, of sound judgment, and of earnest piety. The 
father was constitutionally subject to a physical disease, which 
seriously affected his health; especially his head, brain, and 
his whole nervous system. His mind sympathized with its dis- 
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eased tenement, and at length became its victim ; and under 
the influence of insanity he committed suicide at the age of 
about fifty-eight years, by drowning himself in a small stream 
running through his own farm, and near its junction with the 
Black River. This we learn from a gentleman who assisted 
in removing his body from the water. The hereditary tendency 
to mental derangement in the family, is evident, in the fact, 
that a sister of the father, Mrs. John Hooker, was at intervals 
a raving maniac; her derangement partaking strongly of a 
religious type ; and is said to have been immediately occasioned 
- excessive anxiety and study on that subject. In the family 
also of the elder Levi Ives, the same tendency to derange- 
ment has manifested itself in the most marked manner, and to 
an extreme degree ; in one instance the development was of 
a most violent character. We make this statement, unquali- 
fiedly, and with facts and authorities before us which remove 
——~ of doubt.* 

‘his son, Levi Silliman Ives, entered Hamilton College, in 
order to prepare himself for the Presbyterian ministry ; to 
which end he was assisted by the pecuniary charities of that 
denomination. He left College, however, at the close of his 
Junior year, and took charge of an Academy at Pottsdam, in 





* As the above statement respecting “ the constitutional tendency to 
derangement” in the Ives’ family, may perhaps be received with some 
incredulity, especially by the enemies of the Church, we have taken 
pains to read all that appears as above on that subject, to a brother of 
Bishop Ives, E. H. Ives, Esq., Judge of Probate for the Wallingford 
District, and have received from him the following, which we are per- 
mitted to publish. The character of Judge Ives, for soundness of judg- 
ment and strict integrity, will not be questioned where he is known. 


Wa uinerorp, Conn., Feb. 25th, 1853. 


To the Rev. Mx. Ricnarpson, 
Editor of the Church Review : 

Str,—The statements which you have read to me, and which you 
propose to publish, of a constitutional tendency to mental derangement 
in my Father’s family, and also of certain facts in proof of such a 
tendency, I have no hesitation in saying are fully sustamed by my own 
personal knowledge ; nor have I any doubts that the conduct of Bishop 
Ives, in his late defection to Rome, must be attributed, at least in part, 
to that same cause, viz: a hereditary tendency to mental derangement, 
aggravated by disease and by very great excitement. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Exsenezer H, Ives. 
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St. Lawrence County. At this period his religious feelings 
were greatly excited. As there was no religious pastor at that 
time at Pottsdam, Mr. Ives publicly prayed and exhorted in 
their meetings ; and the effect upon the people, of his zeal and 
of the measures which he pursued, was almost equal to that 
of the most noted “revivalists” of the presentday. Suddenly, 
however, the attention of Mr. Ives was turned toward the 
Church. Whether this was more the result of the unavoida- 
ble reaction from his state of high religious excitement ; or, 
as we are informed, of the doctrinal difficulties in the ultra- 
Calvinistic system which began to trouble him ; or of the real 
claims of the Church herself; may be questioned. But we 
have some curious testimony of his estimate, at that period, of 
the state of piety in the Church, and of the work which he 
expected to do in the Church as a reformer. Like almost all 
of those who have apostatized from us to Rome, he was not 
only, not born and educated in the Church, but like them, also, 
he entertained, in the outset, loose and vague notions of the 
principles of the Church. Though a member of the Presby- 
terian communion, he was never admitted to its ministry, as 
has been publicly reported. He soon became a Candidate for 
Orders under Bishop Hobart; and early in 1822 entered the 
General Theological Seminary, then just removed to New 
York, but remained only a short time, and his name did not 
appear onits catalogue. He was admitted to Deacon’s Orders, 
August 4th, 1822, by Bishop Hobart ; and to Priest’s Orders 
by Bishop White, in the following year. Upon his Ordina- 
tion, he officiated successively in Batavia, New York ; South- 
wark and Lancaster, Pennsylvania ; in 1827, as Assistant 
minister to Rev. Dr. Lyell of Christ Church, New York city ; 
and in 1828 was called to the Rectorship of St. Luke’s, in 
that city. In all these fields of labor, he was distinguished for 
great zeal and earnestness in his profession; and such, em- 
phatically, was the character of his pulpit ministrations. 

On the death of Bishop Ravenscroft, in 1830, Mr. Ives was 
elected to the Episcopate of North Carolina. Though per- 
sonally almost an entire stranger in that Diocese, known it is 
believed to but one of the clergy, yet his reputation, as a faith- 
ful and zealous man, aided by his alliance in marriage to one 
whose name was in itself a tower of strength, procured for 
him a cordial support, and he was elected by an almost unan- 
imous vote. He was consecrated in Philadelphia, September 
22d, 1831, by Bishop White, assisted by Bishops H. U. and 
B. T. Onderdonk. He entered at once upon his promising 
field ; and for several years ]abored earnestly and efficiently 
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for the upbuilding and extension of the Church. North Caro- 
lina had, previous to the Revolution, been the field of labor of 
the Venerable Propagation Society ; but from the sparseness 
and scattered condition of the population, fewer results crown- 
ed its efforts than in South Carolina and Virginia. Still, many 
of the ulder, more wealthy, and respectable families of the 
State, retained a hereditary attachment to the Church. But 
as late as 1816, the field was almost entirely desolate. The 
Houses of God had long been deserted, or occupied by enemies 
to her holy Faith. The number of nominal Communicants, 
at that period, it is said, did not exceed fifty. Providence, 
however, had sent two or three clergymen of the Church into 
that wasted heritage ; and in 1817, was held the first Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in North Carolina; 
at which were present, three clergymen, and delegates from 
four Parishes ; at Fayetteville, Newbern, Edenton, and Tar- 
borough. 

On the accession of Bishop lves, in 1831, one of his first 
efforts was, to raise up a native Christian Ministry from the 
soil; and to promote in his Diocese a sound Christian educa- 
tion. To this end, at the Convention of 1833, it was deter- 
mined to establish near the city of Raleigh, the “ Episcopal 
School of North Carolina.” The noble hearted Churchmen 
of that State responded liberally to the call. Spacious build- 
ings were erected. An able corps of teachers was secured, 
under that accomplished scholar and experienced Professor, J. 
G. Cogswell, LL. D. More than one hundred young men 
and youths, were soon gathered from among the first families 
at the South. The Church, too, prospered nobly. In 1847, 
or in thirty years from the first Convention, the Parishes had 
increased from four to forty-nine ; the clergy from three to 
thirty-four ; and the communicants from about fifty to eighteen 
hundred and fifty. 

Up to about this period, or 1847, nobody had suspected that 
Bishop Ives was infected with Romish tendencies. The tone 
and spirit of the man, and the character of his teaching, may 
be seen in the following extracts from his Charge to his Clergy, 
in 1841. 


“But, my reverend brethren, it becomes us to act with prudence, as well as 
boldness ; to remember that the infirmities of a corrupt and erring nacure, still 
hang around us, and endanger the success of our holy mission, It will not be 
enough, that we can prove the validity of our Orders—can claim regard on the 
ground of our divine commission; we must go forth in the spirit and with the 
bearing of messengers from God; must learn of our holy Master, who, though 
clothed with ‘all power in heaven and earth, was meek and lowly in heart. 
Meekness and humility, and godly sincerity, will do far more to ensure submission 
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to the Gospel, than the most fiery zeal, or authoritative tone and manner. * * 


Our commission to speak with authority in the Church of God, and to exhort and 
reprove, if necessary, in the concerns of the soul, may beget in us a spirit of dic- 
tation, in all places, and in all the matters of life ; and also, such a sensitiveness 
to opposition as may lead us to imagine, that whenever our opinions are called in 
question, our ministerial prerogatives are lightly esteemed. These are misjudg- 
ments, against which we must guard, or they will help to bring about the very 
resistance we so much dread. Besides, in respect to many things in a parish or 
Diocese, essential to the success of our — office, the Laity have a deep con- 
cern, and should not be expected to yield a blind acquiescence to our judgments. 
* %* * Finally, my brethren in the sacred ministry, we are not exempt from 
the influence of selfish and corrupt passion. Love of power, mortified pride, 
feelings of revenge, and the like, may prompt us in the assertion of even lawful 
authority. O, let us humble ourselves before God, and pray mightily for his 
saving strength, that we be not chargeable with so dreadful a desecration of our 
office; with the guilt of using our authority ‘to destruction, and not to salvation !’ 
Our only safety, beloved, is at the foot of the Cross. At the foot of the Cross, in 
humility of heart, for our great unworthiness of so holy a trust; in contrition of 
heart, for our manifold unfaithfulness in fultilling it. At the foot of the Cross, in 
continual and earnest contemplation of the awful sacrifice, oblation, and satisfac- 
tion, there made for sinners ; of the precious blood of the Son of God there 
poured out to quench the burning wrath that was kindled by their sins. At the 
foot of the Cross, in humble and unceasing prayer for ourselves, and intercession 
for our spiritual charge. At the foot of the Cross, learning of Him, whose place 
we occupy, and whose message we bear ; that His all-powerful love may constrain 
us in every act, and His divine energy nerve us for every difficulty and every trial, 
and keep us steadfast and immovable even unto the end. Come, my young 
brethren, about to assume vows,—too holy, too great, for all but Omnipotence,— 
come, and Jet us cast ourselves together at the foot of the Cross! There, let us 
take refuge, and abide; for there, we shall be safe; there, find wisdom and 
strength ; there, rest under the blessing of God, in the sanctuary of his endless 
favor—his ineffable love.” 


And in his Charge to his Clergy, a few years before, in 1836, 
he thus speaks of the Church of Rome :— 


“ Never, I am convinced, has there been a period since the establishment of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, bearing more critically upon its interests than the one in 
which we have been summoned to our post, as watchmen on the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. This period indeed appears to be marked by a peculiarity that gives it a 
fearful distinction. There have been other periods perhaps as dark and trying. 
The awful reign of Anti-Curist immediately preceding the Reformation, the des- 
perate alliance of the seventeenth century between injidelity, dissent, and Roman- 
ism in the mother country, formed a crisis of evils, it is true, of the most alarm- 
ing description, But these evils brought with them their remedy. Their odious 
and unblushing character aroused, at once, into action, every faithful son of the 
Church, and secured a united effort—an effort directed by more than human skill— 
for her rescue and defense. But now, the same evils under a different guise are 
coming upon her, and her sons are comparatively asleep: few seem willing to 
contemplate or acknowledge her danger. Religious excitements, followed on the 
one hand by a rapid increase of infidelity, and on the other by the tumults of 
schism, or the disasters of bold experiment, darken the fair face, and weaken the 
bands of Protestantism—while Porrnry, taking advantage of this state of miser- 
able disorder, is again rallying her scattered forces, and making incredible advan- 
ces to an ascendency in our land of freedom.” 


At this period, the Bishop does not hesitate to speak of 
“the awful reign of Anrt-Curist ;” of the “ desperate alliance 
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of the seventeenth century, between infidelity, dissent, and 
Romanism ;” and “of the incredible advances of Popery to 
an ascendency in our land of freedom.” 

Even down to the year 1848, though the Bishop’s protracted 
illness had interrupted his Episcopal labors, a spirit of harmony 
seems to have prevailed in the Councils of the Church; and at 
the Convention of that year, the “Committee on the state of 
the Church,” reported as follows : 


“ Vatte Crvcis.—It is understood that the religious house at Valle Crucis will 
henceforth devote its energies to the instruction of candidates, or those desiring to 
become candidates for Holy Orders. The importance of this institution to the 
Diocese is immense, as the nursery of a future ministry. It appears to possess 
peculiar advantages for this work, not only in the retirement, for the time being, 
of its students from the distractions of society, and the hardy and useful discipline 
to which they are inured, but also in the great economy with which the work can 
be conducted—your Committee being informed fifty dollars apiece, per annum, 
may be made to cover all necessary expenses, except those for clothing. 

“It has been placed under the charge of a highly capable presbyter, and is sup- 
ported in part by the self-denying labors 0° a body of young men who have lit- 
erally left all for Christ. Still it needs the fostering care of the members of the 
Church.” 


Previous, however, to the meeting of the Convention at 
Salisbury, in 1849, a new order of things began to be witness- 
ed; or rather, new scenes of disorder first began to distract 
this hitherto united and prosperous section of the Church. 
The “Committee on the state of the Church,” of which the 
Chairman was the Rev. Dr. Mason, Rector of the Church at 
Raleigh, and the oldest Presbyter in the Diocese, reported as 
follows : 


“ While the Committee find such cause of thankfulness to God for these mani- 
festations of the Church’s increase, they deplore the existence among its members 
of great agitation and alarm, arising from the impression that doctrines have been 
preached not in accordance with the Liturgy and Articles of this Church, and that 
ceremonies and practices have been introduced either unauthorized by the customs 
of this Church, or in plain violation of its rubrics. As it is not the business of the 
Committee to say, they do not say, whether or not such dectrines are preached or 
such practices introduced; but they state as their full conviction, that whether the 
case be so or not, the far greater part of the clergy are entirely opposed to any 
such departure from the doctrines of the Church—that they desire the introduc- 
tion of no ceremonies unauthorized by the customs of this Church, and are still less 
tolerant of such as violate the rubrics. Another cause of alarm, as the Committee 
believe, has been found in the supposition that a society has existed in this Dio- 
cese, whose character, rules, and practices are at variance with the spirit, if not 
with the laws, of this Church. The Committee have assurance, on which they 
entirely rely, that no such society is at present in existence in this Diocese.” 


Immediately after the reading of this Report, a special 
“Charge” was received from the Bishop, as follows : 


“ Breraren or tHE Crercy:—In the Report made by members of your order, 
reference is made to excitement in the Diocese, growing out of the idea that 
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doctrines are promulged and practices encouraged among us more or less repug- 
nant to the doctrines of our branch of the Church. As these doctrines and practi- 
ces are not specified, your Bishop can address you only in general terms. But he 
does, by way of charge, hereby address you and authorize you, when you return 
to your several Parishes, to assure your people, that no efforts shall be wanting on 
his part, so long as God may give him jurisdiction in North Carolina, to hinder the 
inculcation of any doctrine, or the introduction of any practice—come from what- 
ever quarter it may—not in strict accordance with the Liturgy of our Church, as 
illustrated and defined by those standards of interpretation authorized by the 
Church itself. 

“In respect to a particular question which has agitated the Diocese of late, the 
question of Auricular Confession, I may here express my conviction that the Book 
of Common Prayer, our standard of Doctrine, Discipline, and Worship, does not 
authorize any clergyman of this Church to teach or enforce such confession as 
necessary to salvation, and that the only confession which it authorizes, is the vol- 
untary confession of the penitent, in accordance with the exhortation in the office 
for the Holy Communion. 

“L. Srriiman Ives, 
Bishop of North Carolina.” 

This was Recantation NumperOne. This “Charge” was 
received with the greatest satisfaction by the Convention. It 
covered the whole ground. It was full and unequivocal. In 
respect to “ Auricular Confession,” it spoke more guardedly, 
but yet in a tone to remove all feelings of distrust. The Con- 
vention, at once, in a series of Resolutions, responded to the 
Bishop, without a dissenting voice;.and ordered a thousand 
copies of the “ Charge,” &c., to be published and distributed 
among the parishes, to allay feelings of alarm. 

We now come to the first of a series of most startling facts ; 
facts which have never yet been satisfactorily explained ; facts 
which can be accounted for, on one of only two grounds; 
either moral obliquity, or mental imbecility and derangement. 

Immediately upon the rising of the Convention, we find the 
Bishop at “ Valle Crucis,” an institution alluded to by the 
Committee as above; and hitherto the headquarters of a 
“Society,” which Society the Committee declared they had 
assurance had then “no existence in this Diocese” From 
that Institution the Bishop dated, and sent forth, a “ Pastoral 
Letter to the Clergy and Laity of his Diocese,” August 8, 
1849. The Bishop at Valle Crucis, is a different man alto- 
gether from the Bishop at the Salisbury Convention. In 
speaking of his Charge he says: 

“ The only apology I can offer you for so humiliating an act may be found in 
the desire I have always cherished, to shield you from harm, at any sacrifice of 
mere personal feeling or right. Besides, the circumstances under which I acted 
should not be overlooked. I was confined to my bed by severe illness, not admit- 
ting of my writing, or even thinking intensely, without danger to my life.” p. 5. 

The following extracts show the Bishop as he appears at 
Valle Crucis :— 

“The Bishop finds himself virtually arraigned for his teaching, by a Conven 
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tion assembled in a remote part of his Diocese—called with no general knowledge 
of the intention of a few alarmists.” p. 10. 

“ Whatever man, therefore, or body of men, take upon themselves the power 
of dictation, or control, or under any form, the chief direction, in regard to 
the doctrine, discipline, and worship of this Diocese, or of any part of this Diocese, 
are guilty of arrogating powers, committed solely to my hands, assuming a 
trust, for which I alone am made responsible, and resisting the authority of 
Christ, and the functions of the Holy Ghost with which I only am invested. 
They do more than this, if they be clergymen; they violate their own solemn 
vows of filelity and submission.” p. 20. 

“On this doctrine of Priestly Absolution, the great battle of Christ's authority 
in the Church is to be fought. For, in reference to this, is it to be determined, 
whether the sacramental system of the gospel, or its antagonist, Lutheranism, is to 
prevail with us. This is the doctrine—the necessity of Priestly Absolution, 
where it may be had, to cancel or remit all sin after baptism, which destroys the 
life of God in the soul, and separates it from the grace of the Covenant—which, it is 
said, has called up around your Bishop, so many pale faces and fainting hearts. 
But it is the one on which he stands without fear, and will stand by the help of 
God, so long as he is allowed to have part in the apostleship and struggle on for 
Christ.” pp. 25-6. 

“ What the Church has not enjoined as necessary, may become so, however, by 
the moral state of individuals. What is not imposed asa condition, may be, in 
certain cases, required as means. * * Absolution not only confers grace, but 
exacts conditions, and implies, more or less, Priestly judgment. The conditions 
are comprised in the single term, repentance ; one part of which, however, as we 
have seen, is Confession.” p. 51. 

“ But it is said, ‘The Bishop surely gave up in his Charge some of his previous 
views and teachings. * * He did, however, being sick, what he never would 
have done, being well; he allowed himself to treat, as if lawful, an unlawful, 
though implied, censure; and an invasion of his just rights from which the merest 
respect for his office should have shielded him. But he turns to his Diocese, and 
thanks God that he can turn to them with the utmost confidence of support, 
though not perhaps of entire agreement with himself, and say to them, Brethren, 
your Bishop has not retreated one step !—has not and will not (for any considera- 
tion this side the grave) yield one word or syllable of what he has really taught. 
For he believes it identified with his own and your salvation, as he believes it 
bound upon his conscience by solemn oath at his consecration.” 


Near the conclusion of this “ Pastoral,” the Bishop gives 
the following account of the “Orper or tHe Hory Cross,” 
which we copy entire :— 


‘Jn this state of things, a number of young clergymen, knowing the views of 
your Bishop, came to him, when in New York at the General Convention of 1847, 
for sympathy and counsel. Wishing to devote themselves, soul and body, to Christ, 
agreeable to the ‘“‘ Evangelical Counsels,” they offered me their services, and beg- 
ged to be allowed to act under my Episcopal guidance, so soon as arrangements 
could be made for their transfer to my Diocese. No definite answer was given, but 
an appointment made for conference with them on a future day, and an opportu- 
nity was thus given for consultation with some of my brethren. My young friends 
met me as agreed upon, to the number of five or six. To prevent all misappre- 
hension, my first address to them was substantially as ‘follows: “ Young gentle- 
men, if you come to me as faithful sons of our branch of the Church, asking my 
spiritual counsel and guidance, I will receive you, and do all in my power to encour- 
age and strengthen your catholic views and desires, so far as they are in agreement 
with our Liturgy, fairly interpreted by the Creeds and Councils of the primitive 
Church. But, if you have any views beyond our Church, and hope to be counte- 
nanced in them by me, I must, at once, undeceive you, by declining any further in- 
terview.” They all declared their fidelity to our branch of the Church, and I 
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consented to receive them. Just previously to this, a Society had been formed at 
Valle Crucis, called “ the Holy Cross,” the objects and duties of which were as 
follows ; I copy literally from the original document : 

“ The objects of the Society shall be the promotion of personal holiness, of the 
Sacramental system of the Church, as set forth in the Book of Common Prayer, 
and of Catholic Unity.” 

“* The Society” was to “ consist of three orders.” 

‘Ist. Perpetual members, who must be unmarried men. 

** 2d. Other persons living in the institution. 

“3d. Persons not residing at Valle Crucis.” 

The general duties were common, and were named as follows; I give every 
word, 

“« Duties of the Orders. 

** Tt shall be the duties of all the orders to cultivate in themselves a spirit of deep 
humility and charity, by calmness and patience under reproaches and sufferings ; 
by cheerful submission to the Church in her appointed fasts, and daily public and 
private prayers; and by constant acts of self-denial and almsgiving ; also to incul- 
cate upon the minds of all within their influence, the sacramental system of the 
Church, particularly Baptismal Regeneration, the Real Presence of our Lord in the 
Holy Eucharist, and Sacerdotal Absolution; and also to promote the unity of the 
One Catholic and Apostolic Church, by excluding sectarian prejudices from their 
minds, and avoiding sectarian language in their conversation, and by uniting in 
a common prayer, that God may speedily bring together in one mind and one heart 
the scattered members of Christ's Body.” 

After reading this summary, as the basis of their duty, I enjoined upon them the 
necessity, in order to peace of mind and efficiency in action, of abstaining from all 
books whose teaching was not in agreement and sympathy with our Church. 

I appeal to my Diocese, and ask whether this furnishes evidence of the charge 
now in busy circulation, of a concealed purpose on my part of bringing any foreign 
system or influence upon the Diocese, either through the society above named, or 
by means of the religious community at Valle Crucis? 

If there be any teaching or influence in this community other than decidedly and 
triumphantly favorable to the interests of the Church I have not the penetration to 
detect it. Hearing that a little manual had been taken to the low-country contain- 
ing objectionable matter, I at once examined into the case, and found that there 
had been no designed violations of our standards, nor disobedience to my directions, 
but that the expressions, which, upon looking over the manual a year ago, I had 
ordered to be stricken out, were in this particular instance, left iu, owing to the ab- 
sence of the boy who had copy of the manual in question at the time, and his for- 
getfulness after his return. The circumstance, however, led me, at once, to a 
minute examination into the books of instruction, and manuscript lectures employed 
in teaching. I find, from unbiassed sources, that no text-book has been used by a 
candidate for Orders other than the list set forth by the House of Bishops ; and that 
nothing has been taught beyond the true and proper system of the Church. 

It will be recollected that for years I have sought to induce you, Brethren, as a 
Diocese, to take the responsibility of this institution, and particularly, that I did this 
by a public proposal at the convention in Newbern, 1847. My efforts, however, 
were vain ; and I was left alone to stagger under burdens, which, but for the affec- 
tionate confidence and timely assistance of a few personal friends, would have 
crushed me to the earth. And now, that, by strict retrenchment and economy, I 
have reached the point, by God’s good providence, of ultimate relief, and, through 
the unusual, and really surprising (if you measure them by this age) self-sacrifices 
of two or three young clergymen, have been able to give to the institution something 
like stability and efficiency, I caunot see upon what principle of Christ this 
excellent and much needed charity is sought to be arrested at this moment of its 
success, by unfounded and exaggerated charges. ‘Thank God, it cannot be arrested ; 
His wisdom will frustrate the devices of the adversary, and His power defend the 
treasures of the poor !’ 
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Such a “ Pastoral Letter” from an American Bishop pro- 
duced intense excitement, not only in North Carolina, but 
throughout the whole Church. The Rev. Dr. Mason, of that 
Diocese, at once, and boldly, met the accusation, that the dis- 
trust and alarm there so extensively felt, was the work of “a 
few alarmists.” He showed by an appeal to numerous facts, 
that the Report of the Committee on the state of the Church, 
expressed an almost universal feeling; and his citations from 
the “ Manual of Devotions,” used at Valle Crucis, proved that 
Prayers, to the Virgin Mary, and to the “ Guardian Angel,” 
and “for the dead,” were a part of the religious system which 
it was proposed to graft upon the Church. 

The doctrinal unsoundness of the Bishop, in respect to 
Auricular Confession and Absolution, was at once demonstra- 
ted by the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, in his “ Voice from Connecticut.” 
Able pamphlets appeared, at the same time, from the Rev. Dr. 
Hawks, and the Rev. Mr. Hanson; and the Rev. Mr. Hobart 
of New York, endeavored, in a series of Questions, to draw 
out the Bishop’s meaning more distinctly. Two Laymen 
also, said to be the Hon. Mr. Badger of North Carolina, and 
G. S. Yerger, Esq., of Mississippi, came forward with pam- 
phlets of great ability; Mr. Badger pressed the self-contra- 
dictions of the Bishop in his “Charge” and in his “ Pastoral 
Letter,” in a manner which seemed to leave the Bishop no 
wavy of escape. 

The Rev. Dr. Mason quoted from the Bishop, language on 
another point, not touched by either of the other gentlemen ; 
language broaching error which lies at the very basis, as we 
believe, of all Bishop Ives’ Romish teaching. It is as follows: 

“The gracious Communication of His [Christ's] nature, puts us into a justified 
state; uot so much covers us with His righteousness, as fills us with His righteous- 
ness ; not declares us just on the ground of His own justice merely, but makes us 
just by the infused power of that justice ; not stands without us an ideal holiness, 
but is formed within usa real holiness.” 

No one need ask where Bishop Ives learned such theology 
as that. It was the tottering stone on which he had, we pre- 
sume, ignorantly and unconsciously placed himself; and on 
which he stood for years, balancing back and forth to main- 
tain his equilibrium, goaded on as he now says, “ at times 
to the very borders of derangement ;” until, at length, he has 
declared for the whole perfunctory system of Rome, of which 
his view of Baptism is an essential part. 

In respect to the Order of the “ Hoty Cross,”—and which 
we state explicitly, and on our own responsibility, was not, 
at last, broken up at the suggestion of Bishop Ives—aside 
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from the Romish doctrines and practices which it inculcated, 
it violated a fundamental principle of our ecclesiastical polity ; 
to wit, the rightful jurisdiction of every Bishop over his own 
Clergy. The following fact is stated by the Rev. Dr. Hawks, 
in his pamphlet ; and the truth of which, we have taken care 
to verify :— 


“ A young gentleman was ordained a deacon in the Diocese of , where he 
was a candidate, and where he belonged. He was at the time of his ordination, 
though the fact was not then known, a member of the Order of the * Holy Cross :’ 
he had expressly, or impliedly, bound himself to some sort of obedience to the su- 
perior, as the facts I am about to relate will show. Soon after his ordination, and 
before he had canonically been removed from the Diocese by letter dimissory,— 
nay, as far as my informant knew, before he had asked a letter dimissory from his 
own Diocesan, he received a letter froin him, calling his attention to a vacant parish 
within his own Diocese, and requesting of him to go to it, take the charge of it, 
and bestow on it his ministrations. To this letter from his own Diocesan, the dea- 
con auswered that he could not comply with the request wutil he had consulted the 
Bishop of North Curolina, The Bishop to whose diocese the deacon belonged was, 
as you may well suppose, somewhat perplexed to understand what mysterious 
counection had thus linked one of Ais deacons to a brother Bishop ; and the inquiry 
to which the circumstances led was among ‘:e first of those events which brought 
to the knowledge of the Church the existence oi an Order within it, bound by some 
kind of obligation, if not by expre&s vows of obedience, to another superior than the 
one recognized in the ordination office.” 





Our aim is to give a plain statement of facts ; and not to 
rebut the Romish arguments, nor expose the sophistry, of Bishop 
Ives. If it were not so, we would allude to the Bishop’s con- 
tinual attempt, in his “ Pastoral,” to brand the opposjtion to 
his views of “Confession and Absolution” as mere “ Luther- 
anism.” Did the Bishop know, or did he not, that in this 
very matter, he himself was taking, and that most distinctly, 
Lutheran ground, in his departure from the doctrine of the 
English Reformers ? 

Such was the condition of things in North Carolina, when 
another Convention of the Diocese approached. The Bishop 
evidently kept an eye to the windward. He remembered that 
during this year, the General Convention of the Church was 
also to meet; ard though latterly it had come to be a favorite 
idea with him, to throw up the General Convention altogether, 
or reduce it to a practical nullity, as quite a useless, and withal 
a somewhat troublesome thing; for 

‘*No man e’er felt the halter draw, 

With good opinion of the law ;” 
et he knew, also, that his own motives in this plan were fast 
ecoming transparent; and that there was no hope of accom- 
plishing his object in this way. Previous to the meeting of 
the Convention at Elizabeth City, therefore, he summoned a 
Convocation of the Clergy of the Diocese, to meet him on the 
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evening before the Convention. Of course, the doings of that 
Convocation were never officially published ; but we rely on 
the uncontradicted testimony of one of its members for our 
statements. The Bishop first read a paper which he had pre- 
pared for the Convention on the following morning. Such 
was the effect upon this body of Clergymen, of the Bishop’s 
apparent sincerity in his oral statements, that many of the 
Clergy, remembering that he was still their Father in God, and 
knowing his bodily and mental infirmities, were ready if possi- 
ble to restore to him again their doubting confidence. Still, it 
was felt that something more definite was due to the Conven- 
tion, before peace could be restored to the Church. After 
much discussion, a Committee of this Convocation was 
appointed by ballot, to confer with the Bishop. That Com- 
mittee called for a full, and unequivocal disclaimer, on the part 
of the Bishop, of the Romish opinions which had been im- 
puted to him. And the Bishop, without hesitation, introduced 
into his Address to the Convention, on the following morning, 
such a disclaimer. 

This was Recantation Numper Two. In this recantation 


he said, 


“T neither teach nor hold as some have thought, private auricular confession and 
absolution in the Romish sense. * * [teach and hold that our Church regards 
it needful, that each communicant should so search and examine his conscience 
according to the rule of God’s commandments as to be able to confess all heinous 
offenses, ‘ in will, word and deed,’ to Almighty God ; and that if he cannot by this 
means quiet his conscience, and come to the Holy Communion ‘ with a full trust in 
God's mercy,’ he shall open his grief to some minister of God’s word, that he may 
obtain his counsel and aid, to the removing of all scruple and doubtfulness. 

“Tu regard to Christ’s real presence in the Holy Eucharist, I neither teach nor 
hold it, in the sense of transubstantiation ; neither do I teach nor hold, as I do not 
understand how Christ is there present—further than that, He is not there in a 
material but spiritual manner—‘ but because spiritual not the less real.’ * * * 
I do not teach or hold, that our Church allows any addresses, by way of prayer 
and invocation to the blessed Virgin, or to any Saint or Angel ; while I regard the 
Romish doctrine of invocation to Saints, implying meritorious mediation and con- 
demned by article 32, as clearly derogatory to Christ, and opposed to God's word. 

“ Finally, I do not teach nor hold that our branch of the Catholic Church is from 
any cause either in heresy or schism, or that she is destitute of the true Sacramental 
system.” 


With even this disclaimer, however, a portion of the Con- 
vention were not satisfied. And the Bishop was notified, that 
on the ensuing morning, the following Resolutions would be 
presented to the Convention: 


“ Resolved, That a committee of three clergymen and three laymen be appointed 
by a vote of this Convention, whose duty it shall be, to institute such inquiry, exam- 
ine witnesses, collect proofs and report to the Convention, the result of such inquiry, 
together with such examinations and proofs, and a recommendation of such steps 
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and proceedings as, in their judgment, the Convention ought to adopt in the 
premises. 

“ Resolved further, That the said committee report to the Convention, at an 
adjourned meeting to be held on next, at , to which time and place 
the Convention will adjourn for the purpose of receiving and acting upon such 
report.” 


The Bishop, finding that these resolutions would be pressed 
upon the Convention, at the last moment presented to the 
Convention the following Address : 


“ Brethren of the Convention,—Aware that the difficulties in the Diocese, to 
which I have alluded in my Address, still threaten the peace of the same, and being 
anxious to do all in my power to restore harmony and good-will, I hereby ask of 
you a committee of clergymen and laymen, to investigate all the circumstances 
connected therewith, and report to a future meeting of this body. 

(Signed) **L. Suruman Ives, 
“ Bishop of the Diocese of North Carolina. 








“ May 3st, 1850.” 


To this Address the Convention promptly responded. A 
committee reported in favor of such a “Committee of Investi- 
gation,” and the following gentlemen were elected :—The 
Rev. J. B. Buxton, Rev. R. B. Drane, D. D., Rev. R. S. Mason, 
D. D., Hon. A. Moore, Josiah Collins, and Geo. W. Mordecai. 
A portion of the Convention were anxious that their Report 
should be made at an early day, and in season to bring the 
matter, if necessary, before the General Convention in October. 
But the Bishop had so far succeeded in removing the appre- 
hensions of a majority of the Convention, that, in this respect, 
the minority were overruled. But it was conceded on all 
hands, that not a single member of the Convention, clerical or 
lay, was found to approve the Bishop’s Romish doctrines and 
teachings, as promulgated in his writings. In this respect 
there was perfect unanimity. 

Thus terminated the Convention of 1850. The General 
Convention at Cincinnati also passed by. And although the 
presentation of Bishop lves for trial was seriously entertained 
by individuals, as due to the Church, yet, his pitiable condi- 
tion, his shattered constitution, physically and mentally, his 
readiness to repudiate everything like Romanism, the fact that 
his power of influence was now forever gone, and that danger 
to the Church was beyond his reach to inflict, and, more than 
all, the efficient action already taken by the late North Caro- 
lina Convention—all this operated successfully in that body to 
put off present proceedings. Whether the General Convention 
acted wisely or unwisely in neglecting to call Bishop Ives to 
account, is now a serious question. Possibly, it would have 
saved him from Rome. Historically, it would have been an 
important fact to stand, side by side, against the burning 
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shame of his apostasy. In reality, it was not, in our judgment, 
necessary to vindicate the outraged honor of the Church, if 
the pen of the historian shall do its duty. 

To the next Convention of North Carolina, at Fayetteville, 
in 1851, the attention of the Church was now turned. The 
“Committee of Investigation,” appointed by the Convention of 
1850, immediately after its adjournment, sent out a circular to 
all the clergy of the Diocese, to be laid before the Wardens and 
Vestries of the several parishes. They declare that they did 
not regard themselves as “ required or empowered to act as a 
Judicial nor as an Inquisitorial tribunal; but simply as a 
Committee to inquire and report upon the causes of the diffi- 
culties referred to.” They met at Raleigh, January 15, 1851, 
when all the Committee were present. In their Report to the 
Convention, in 1851, they state the following, as the allegations 
brought against Bishop Ives : 


“Under head charging the Bishop with having held and taught erroneous doc- 
trines, the following specifications were submitted, as being contained in the several 
communications, from Christ Church, Rockfish, Cumberland County ; St. John’s 
Church, Fayetteville ; St. Bartholomew's Church, Pittsborough ; Emmanuel 
Ohburch, Warrenton ; and also from Geo. W. Mordecai. 

“Ist. It is alleged that the Bishop stated, thut he believed the Church to be in 
schism ; and that he would not be Bishop of Maryland for his right arm. As charged 
in the communication from Warrenton, which refers to the Rev. J. B. Buxton, and 
also to the Rev. Messrs. Cameron, F. McRae, R. E. Parham, J Buxton, and Joseph 
C Huske. 

“Tn relation to the above, the Rev. J. B. Buxton makes the following statement 
before the Committee: That he understood the Bishop as applying his remarks to 
the Diocese of Maryland and California, as being originally subjected to the See of 
Rome, and not to the Church at large in the United States. 

“2d. It is alleged that he declared his purpose to appoint a Penitentiary Priest to 
visit the different Parishes of his Diocese. As charged in the communication from 
Emmanuel! Church, Warrenton. 

“3d. It is alleged that he declared that he objects to Prayers to the Virgin 
Mary, or to Saints. not because they are wrong in themselves, but because they are 
liable to abuse. As charged in the communication aforesaid. 

“Ath. It is alleged that the difficulties in the Diocese have been caused by the 
teachings of the Bishop on the subject of Auricular Confession and Absolution. As 
charged in the communication aforesaid. 

“Sth. It is alleged that these difficulties have been caused by the teachings of the 
Bishop on the subject of the Real Presence in the Eucharist ; which words are sup- 

d to be used by him in their Romish sense. As charged in the communication 
trom the Vestry of St. John’s Church, Fayetteville. 

“6th. It is alleged that the Bishop's supposed connection with the publication of 
the pamphlet known as ‘ The Voice of the Anglican Church,’ has been one of the 
causes of the difficulties in the Diocese. 

“It is alleged that the Bishop did establish within this Diocese, The Order of the 
Holy Cross, and that he did introduce novel and unauthorized customs and practices 
within the same. 

“ The Committee beg leave further to report, that in addition to the communica- 
tions herein before referred to, a letter from Dr. M. Page, addressed to one of the 

bers of this C ittee, was likewise laid before them, which letter (marked B) 
they beg to submit with the other documents.” 
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We may add, we are authorized to assert, that the proofs, 
in support of these several allegations, though never published, 
would have been found sufficient fully to sustain them in every 
important particular. 

As to the proper disposal of this Report, there was much 
discussion in the Convention ; but it was finally referred to a 
Committee of twelve, under the following instructions : 


“ Resolved further, That said Committee be empowered to confer with the 
Bishop. or any other person, touching every matter referred to them, whether in ex- 
planation or otherwise, and report by resolution whether any action, or what action, 
should be taken thereon by this Convention ; and that they report to-morrow after- 
noon. 

“ Resolved further, That this Committee have leave to meet during the sittings 
of this Convention. 

« The preamble and resolutions were carried, having first been amended as fol- 
lows : ‘ Provided said Committee should report by 6 P. M of to-morrow afternoon. If 
a report be not made by that hour, the Committee shall be discharged, and the Con- 
vention will then proceed to act upon the present report of the Select Committee 
and the accompanying papers.’ ” 


The Committee was appointed by the Chairman, the Rev. 
Dr. Mason, and consisted of the Rev. Messrs. Geer, Smedes, 
Cheshire, Huske, Parker, and Lee, of the clergy; Hon. R. 
Strange, and Messrs. Holt, J. W. Wright, Lord, J. H. Wright, 
and Demill, of the laity. At 4 o’clock on Saturday afternoon 
the Committee reported, as follows : 


“The Committee to whom was referred the Report of the Committee of Investi- 
gation, appointed at the Jast Convention, with its accompanying documents, with 
authority to confer with the Bishop or any other person touching every matter 
referred to them, beg leave to report: That the Bishop appeared before them, and 
in explanation of the several charges which haye been brought against him with 
respect to doctrine, made the following statement. 

“The Bishop said to the Committee, that it might be considered humiliating in 
him to offer to the Committee the statement he was now about to make, but a sense 
of duty, both to himself and tothe Church, compelled him to doso. That it had been 
at oue time a very favorite idea with him to bring about a union of the Roman, the 
Greek, the Anglican, and the American Churches ; and that in his zeal for Catholic 
union, he had overlooked the difficulties in the way, which he was now satisfied 
were insuperable. ‘That this tendency of his mind towards a union of the Churches 
had been greatly increased, and his ability to perceive the difficulties in the way had 
been diminished by a high state of nervous excitement, arising either from bodily 
disease or constitutional infirmity. That in the pursuit of this favorite idea, he had 
been iusensibly led into the adoption of opinions on matters of doctrine, and to a 
public teaching of them, of the impropriety of which he was now fully satisfied, and 
upon a review of those opinions, wonders that he should ever have entertaived them. 
That this change in his views has been brought about in part by a return to a more 
healthy condition of mind and body, but mainly from having perceived the tendency 
of those doctrines to the Church of Rome, as sad experience has shown iu the cases 
of Archdeacon Manning and others. ‘That among the effects of his desire to bring 
about this union of the Churches, he was induced to tolerate the Romish notion of 
the Invocation of Saints, as expressed in his letter to the Rev. C. F. McRae, which 
expressions he now retracts, and would denounce as strongly as any one. That on 
the subject of Auricular Confession and Absolution, whatever extravagances of 
opinion or expression he may have heretofore indulged, he now holds that Confession 
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to a Priest, is not necessary to salvation; and that he does not believe in judicial 
absolution, or the power of the Priest to forgive sins. Nor does he hold that the 
absolution, recognized by the Protestant Episcopal Church, is merely declaratory, 
but that the Priest is therein an instrument through whom pardon is transmitted to 
the penitent, while its efficacy does not in any degree depend upon the volition or 
intention of the Priest. ‘That absolution is not essentially pecessary to the forgive- 
ness of sins, but that it is important when practicable to obtain public absolution, as 
contained in the ritual of our Church, which is the only absolution that he holds 
proper, except in those in which that is impracticable. ‘That he had at one time, 
under the influences before mentioned, entertained doubts whether our branch of the 
Church was not in a stale of schism. That he had never ‘gone so far as to 
believe that it was, but merely entertained doubts. He was now satisfied beyond a 
doubt that she was not in schism. That he had never held the doctrine of the real 
presence in the Holy Communion, as synonymous with transubstantiation, but on 
the contrary had always abhorred it. He admitted that on a review of some of his 
writings, he had become satisfied that he had exposed himself to misconstruction by 
the use of the term real presence, which was in the Romish Church synonymous 
with transubstantiation. But in the use of the term real presence, he had in his 
mind only the spiritual presence of Christ. ‘That the term spiritual presence was the 
only one proper to be used, as the general expression real presence was, in the pre- 
sent state of the Christian world, liable to be understood as asserting Christ's bodily 
presence in the Eucharist,—being used by the Romish Church to express its idea of 
transubstantiation. And that the spiritaal presence of Christ in the Eucharist is all 
that our Church teaches, and would recommend the use of that expression instead of 
real presence 

“The above is correct. “LS. Ives.” 

“ With regard to the publication of the Tract called ‘ The Voice of the Anglican 
Church,’ the Bishop says that he had nothing to do with its compilation ; but, !earn- 
ing while in New York that such a compilation had been made by two clergymen 
in whom he had entire confidence, he determined, without verifying the quotations, 
to have it published as an appendix to his volume of Sermons. But that when he 
had ascertained its true character, he immediately countermanded its publication, 
and now regrets ever having had anything to do with it. 

“ With regard to the Order of the Holy Cross, the Bishop states— 

“That no such order is now in existence, nor has been since the Salisbury Con- 
vention. That from his experience of the result, upon the minds of the young men, 
he is satisfied that no vows, besides those expressly required or allowed by our ritual, 
ought to be taken in our Church ; and furthermore, that any vows, beyond these, 
are contrary to the spirit of our Church, and a temptation and snare to those who 
take them. 

“ And that Valle Crucis is now only a Missionary Station. 

“ The Committee would further state, that in addition to Dr. Page’s letter, they 
have before them statements tending to show that the Bishop has for several years 
past been in a state of mental excitement, which has impaired his memory and 
rendered quite uncertain the determinations of his judgment. An oral statement 
quite in detail, but which the Committee have not had time to reduce to writing, 
was also made by Josiah Collins, Esq., to show that the Bishop’s mind has been 
for several years past, from an attack of fever, singularly affected, so as to impair 
his judgment and enfeeble his memory, while other powers of the miud have been 
rather exalted: a state of mind well calculated to mislead its subject, aud at the 
same time to expose him to gross misconception on the part of others. 

“ All which is respectfully submitted. 

“Epwin Geer, Chairman.” 


This was Recanration Numper Turee. Full and un- 
equivocal as it was, it followed a little too closely upon the 


startling and alarming Report of the “Committee of Investi- 
gation,” to be satisfactory. Members of the Convention 
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seemed to feel, that the Church had been trifled with in these 
recantations long enough. At a night Session, on that same 
day, the Hon. Mr. Badger offered the following Resolutions : 


“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Convention, the Rt. Rev. L. 8. Ives has 
lost the confidence of the people of his charge iv his teachings as a religious guide 
and instructor, and that his usefulness is thereby destroyed or greatly impaired. 

“ Therefore resolved, That, in the opinion of this Convention, he ought to resign 
his Episcopal jurisdiction over this Diocese ;’ which was subsequently modified at 
the suggestion of Mr. Strange, and the modification accepted as follows : 

“* Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Convention, the confidence of the people 
of his charge, in the Bishop of the Diocese, has been impaired and his usefulness 
destroyed or greatly diminished. 

“ Therefore resolved, Vhat, in the opinion of this Convention, an Assistant Bishop 
ought to be appointed.” 


These Resolutions were discussed until a late hour on 
Saturday night, when the Convention adjourned over until 
Monday morning. At the assembling of the Convention, adiffer- 
ent feeling pervaded this body ; a feeling, under every circum- 
stance, honorable to the hearts of those Christian men, and 
true hearted Churchmen. The services of Sunday, the grave 
of Buxton, and, as we must now say, the awful recantation 
of the Bishop, all conspired to throw the mantle of charity, 
and the veil of oblivion, over the past. Mr. Badger, with 
leave, withdrew his Resolutions ; and the Bishop was invited 
to meet with, and dissolve the Convention in the afternoon. 

The following account of the closing services, we copy 
from the “ Banner of the Cross.” 


“ On Monday afternoon, the Bishop attended to dissolve the Convention, and 
made a brief, but soul-touching address. He thanked his Convention for having 
given hin a check, as he believed, under the Spirit of God—vindicated their motives 
from the first—and however somewhat rudely he might have felt at times that he 
had been assaulted, yet he was convinced that those who had opposed him, were 
honest, sincere, and faithful men, true to the Church, and only asked that the boon 
of sincerity in his course should be awarded to himself. Hereafter the Church 
might rely upon his increased devotion to her service—he also stated that he had 
long been desirous of a suitable opportunity of making this avowal. 

** Long before the Bishop had closed, the Convention was dissolved in tears. At 
the close, those who had manifested most opposition, went forward and took him by 
the hand, in sobs and tears; they were followed by the whole Convention, and the 
shaking of hands of charity and brotherly love, told us that we were once more a 
band of brothers, united under one banner, and to strive with one heart for the 
prosperity of Zion. The Rishop was completely overcome at this manifestation. In 
the evening of the same day, he preached to a crowded Church. 

“The present writer has deemed it necessary thus briefly to send you notice of the 
late Convention of North Carolina. But there is a general understanding among 
the Clergy and Laity to respond only, when asked about our past difficulties, ‘ All 
is settled. Now go to work, and strike for God and his Church.’” 


There is still one more fact in the history of this Conven- 
tion at Fayetteville, to be remembered—for its bearing on the 
character and conduct of Bishop Ives. In his Address at the 
opening of the Convention, he stated that he had received 
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from abroad a copy of a protest, adopted by the Bishop and 
clergy of Oxford, against the late usurpation of the Bishop of 
Rome, and desiring the approval and concurrence of the 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America. 
Bishop Ives’ response is as follows : 


“In compliance with this desire of my friend and brother, the Bishop of Oxford, 
I beg to be allowed, iu this way, to express my full, unreserved, and * hearty ap- 
proval of, and concurrence’ in, the above protest. And further, to declare my con- 
scientious conviction that our branch of the Church, styled ‘the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States,’ and standing upon the same firm basis with the 
mother Church in England, belongs to that portion of Christ’s body which is the 
most scriptural, primitive, and truly catholic in its character ; and that no one em- 
braced by holy baptism within its pale can depurt from it without the grievous 
sin of doing despite to the Holy Ghost.” 


It is unnecessary to pursue the history of Bishop Ives 
further. His own Diocese had lost all confidence in him, be- 
fore he took the last fatal step; and it was because, and only 
because, they had too many mournful proofs, that there was 
no such thing as truth, or sincerity in him. Such shifts and 
evasions! such flat, downright contradictions! only a few 
months before, assuring his Convention, with the greatest em- 
phasis, that no man can leave the pale of our Church “ without 
the grievous sin of doing despite to the Holy Ghost ;” “ won- 
ders that he should have ever entertained” certain Romish 
opinions; which “he now retracts and would denounce as 
strongly as any one;” begging, in the language of a re- 
porter, that “the boon of sincerity might in his course be 
awarded to him ;” stating “ that he had long been desirous of 
a suitable opportunity of making this avowal ;” and parting 
from his Convention “amid the sobs and tears of those who 
had manifested most opposition!” All this in 1851; and be- 
fore the year 1852 has passed, making his solemn vow of 
obedience to a Church which curses every Protestant with 
all the curses of God! and virtually confessing, that in his re- 
cantations, he was only acting a part! If Bishop Ives is a 
sane man, the least that can be said of such a spectacle is, 
that there is in it, a degree of baseness, a depth of perfidy, a 
fearful trifling with the gifts of the Hoty Guosv, and with the 
mysteries of Curtst, hardly paralleled, never surpassed, in the 
history of the Church. 

But is Bishop Ives a deranged man? Aside from his own 
repeated confessions to his Convention, from facts of the most 
decisive character, numerous, and well substantiated, we have 
come to the deliberate conclusion, that, to a certain extent, 
he may have been for years, especially when under great 
mental excitement, the victim of a species of insanity. That 
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such a constitutional tendency exists in the family is beyond 
dispute. Any subject, demanding great mentai exertion, and 
especially if awakening deep emotional feeling, would be al- 
most certain, in his shattered physical condition, to disturb 
his intellectual powers, to an unnatural and unhealthful 
degree. With a constitution inherited from his unfortunate 
father ; his nervous system shattered by disease and debility ; 
viewing everything through a distorted vision; himself the 
sport of whims, and fancies, and imaginations—and not least, 
of designing men—in all this, we are prepared to see one of 
the agencies which have brought him to his present position. 
But derangement is not the only, nor is it the worst feature 
in his case. Derangement alone did not make him a papist ; 
and popery did not make him deranged. The two diseases 
acted and reacted upon each other. Both, combined, cooperated 
in leading him on into the depths of duplicity and perfidy in 
which he now stands before his Convention and the Church. 
His own conduct shows, clearly enough, that he has not lost 
all sense of moral responsibility, and that he is therefore 
accountable to the Church. By nature, frank, ingenuous, 
open-hearted, his first lesson from Rome has resulted in making 
him sly, cunning, and crafty. These apostates, in England 
and this country, are much too uniform in their dissimulation. 
Whatever may be said of Bishop Ives’ tendency to derange- 
ment, there has been, of late, a little too much “method in his 
madness,”’—a stubborn persistency of purpose,—a cool, delib- 
erate, calculation ; which calls for even-handed justice from 
the Church. Did “derangement” place him at the head of the 
“Order of the Holy Cross,” the vows of whose members he 
knew were in open violation of their vows to the Church! Did 
“derangement” teach him his Romish notions of Necessary 
Confession and Judicial Absolution! Did “ derangement | 
lead him to wink at “ Prayers to the Virgin Mary,” &c.! Did 
“derangement” teach him the Romish doctrine of Baptism 
and Justification! Did “derangement” lead him to consum- 
mate his treachery to his Diocese with deliberate insult, if not 
with downright fraud! Did “derangement” teach him to 
draw on his Diocese for his salary in advance up to Dec. 22d, 
as their Father in God, thus recognizing, during all this time, 
their obligations to him, and his obligations to them ; while he 
had been careful enough to leave in the hands of Archbishop 
Hughes his abjuration of the Faith, lest the ocean should 
chance to bury the precious story of his shame! Did 
“derangement” induce him to say, in his Letter of Resignation 
from Rome, that “temporary” relief from his duties, and the 
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health of his family, occasioned his journey; ignorant, mean- 
while, that his leaky Romish confidants in this country were 
not able to keep the secret, that his journey had another 
object in view ; to wit, to hang up his Episcopal Seal in the 
Vatican! as “the sign of his rebellion.” And he has the 
unblushing impudence to draw on his Diocese to foot such 
a bill as that! 

We know, there is a theory, of certain self-styled philoso- 
phers, abroad now a days, which resolves all crime into phys- 
ical necessity; all unbelief and heresy into necessary conse- 
quence ; and all sin into mere misfortune. But we are not 
quite stupid enough to assail such a miserable specimen of 
infidel humbuggery. 

We have followed Bishop Ives in his history for the last few 
years, only to show, that while he has brought disgrace upon 
Curist’s Body, to a degree, of which, in this world, he will 
ever remain unconscious ; yet his afflicted Diocese, humbled 
though she be, under this cruel duplicity, and, at the last, this 
aggravated treachery, may feel that she stands forth before the 
Church and the workd, with clean hands and a pure heart. 
Thus far, she has done her duty and done it well. A union of 
firmness, charity, and forbearance, has characterized all her 
proceedings. She will not regret her pecuniary liberality to- 
wards him, even to the very last; shamefully as it has been 
abused. He may be welcomed, and exulted over, by those 
whose dupe he has evidently been ; his example is in little dan- 
ger of imitation. From every part of the Diocese we are 
assured, that not a single man in it has been shaken in his 
allegiance to the Church by the false teaching of the Bishop. 


To the Church in this country, this whole matter suggests 
questions, truths, and duties, which we do not now propose 
fully to consider. But this instance of apostasy, melancholy 
as it is, proves that there is living, vital power in the Church. 
The treachery of scores of such men as Bishop Ives could not 
destroy the Church, or essentially obstruct her progress. We 
look out upon the religious systems around us; and we see 
men tainted with heresy, from head to foot, heresy quite as 
bad, and more perilous, because more captivating, than popery ; 
men denying the first distinguishing doctrines of the Christian 
Faith; and yet we see those systems utterly helpless to cast 
these men off; nay, we see these heresiarchs still boldly push- 
ing their way into pulpits reputed to be orthodox, and there 
shaking the finger of defiance in the very face of a helpless 
opposition. With us, though “it must needs be that offenses 
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come,” and has been so, since the days of Judas Iscariot, one 
of the “ Twelve,” yet the heretic, be ‘he who he may, the old- 
est Bishop or the humblest Deacon, finds within the Church a 
repelling power which he cannot resist; and off he goes, like 
his prototype of old, “to his own place.” No rank, no station, 
no recollection of past services, no power of association, can 
shield him. 

As to the ultimate results of this defection upon the Church, 
we are sure that the weight and severity of the blow, are vastly 
overestimated in the public mind, and by the public press. It 
may be, that the Church is already reaching a turning point in 
her history,—however unconscious she may be of such a pro- 
gress,—when the primitive principles of her Apostolic consti- 
tution and order are to assert their true position,—and as all 
such great movements, on account of our imperfect nature, 
have their counterfeits and abuses, so these very defections, 
whether to Rome on the one hand, or to Geneva on the other, 
only show that the line of demarkation is still drawn, and 
drawn clearly in each opposite direction. The Church herself 
is still built on the Rock Curist Jesus, and the gates of hell 
will not prevail against her. 

This instance of treachery, on the high battlements of Zion, 
will only lead her sons to be more w atehful, in marking well her 
bulwarks, and in defining more distinctly between primitive 
Truth and papal corruptions. It will make Churchmen more 
cautious whom they elect to the highest office of the Ministry. 
It will lead to clearer apprehensions of the true nature, powers, 
and duties of Curist’s Ministry. It will deepen the conviction 
that the Church is guarded, and protected, as weil as com- 
pacted, by a principle of law and order. It will point Church- 
men to the true idea of the Church’s Unity—that Unity, which 
has “ One Lord, One Faith, and One Baptism” as its exponents 
—that Unity, which hath its Headship in Curist, Whose 
“ Kingdom is not of this world ;” and not in the assumed suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, whose kingdom is emphatically worldly, 
in its structure, headship, policy, and weapons. It will help to 
nip, not in the bud, for it is too Jate for that, but in the flower 
and in the early fruitage, that morbid hankering alter the 
superstitious and unchristian symbolism of the Mediaeval age, 
which has of Jate been reviving among us. It will teach us to 
expend our energies and our resources, more than we have 
done, in planting and extending the Church, and thus, if may 
be, rescue our country from the threatened doom of a worse 
than pagan barbarity. It ought to make the “ Examination” 
of Candidates for Orders an honest, searching business, as be- 
comes men professing to be “ inwardly moved by the Holy 
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Ghost :” and not, as too often hitherto, a mere solemn farce. 
And, especially, ought i it to settle one point ; that no man shall 
hereafter be admitted to the Ministry, who does not under- 
stand, and understand thoroughly, the Romish system. The 
Romish priesthood sent among us, are trained for years, care- 
fully, and specially, as controv versialists against us ; and hence, 
the Protestant whose only armor is a facility in opprobrious 
epithets, is sure of defeat. We heard, but lately, of an inquir- 
ing Romish layman, apparently honest and impartial, absolutely 
flooring in argument, and driving to the wall, one of our own 
Clergy who undertook to enlighten him. The Romish layman 
knew where his own strong points, and the weak points of his 
opponent, lay. The Church Clergyman knew neither. This 
apostasy should also frown into eternal banishment from the 
Church, the silly and sinful dalliance with the old “ harlot” 
which has, in some instances, done dishonor to the Spouse of 
Curist ; and whose almost invariable result has been to destroy, 
in the very outset, that individual truthfulness, which is the 
foundation of all morality and virtue. 

This treachery will, we hope, have another effect ; to throw 
us all back, as a united, loving Church, on the simplicity and 
fixedness of Faith; the true charity ; the uncalculating self- 
sacrifice ; the importuning prayer; the venturing all, and 
the doing all, for Curist ; the fearless heroism ; on which the 
early triumphs of the Cross were all achieved. It will thus 
humble us; chasten us; and so, qualify us, to attempt, and to 
do great things. God is surrounding the Church, in these 
days, with realities. Science, Commerce, enterprise, infidelity, 
the cries from every land for the Bread and Water of Life— 
all these are real. ‘The time for feints and shams, for evasions 
and disguises, has gone by. We are driven, as Churchmen, 
to seem what we are. Not to be for, when the battle rages ; 
to sneak behind technicalities ; to condition our loyalty ; is 
enough to mark any man, and show whom he serves. Victory 
awaits the Church ; but it is first the onset, the life- long con- 
flict,—and then, the crown. In the stirring language of a loyal 
writer, “ We must avoid the Harlot, and ‘belong to the Bride. 
We must imitate the purity of her attire, and her virgin 
modesty. We must not sully our Christian robe with sin ; and 
when sullied it must be washed with tears of repentance, and 
in the Blood of Curist. We must walk in white.’’* 

Beside this sad breach in the ranks of the consecrated 
leaders of Gon’s elect, let us pledge a bolder service to Curist, 
and His glorious Church. On the Scriptural, primitive, com- 


* Wordsworth on the Apocaly pse, p. 369. 
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prehensive ground of the English Reformation, marked out 
distinctly, and we doubt not, by the special Grace of God, let 
us take our position; and there, God helping us, stand unto 
the death. Just so far as the Church goes, we must be ready 
to go. Where she stops, we must be content to stop. Fix- 
edness of Faith, and liberty of opinion, is the Church’s golden 
rule. If there are those, calling themselves Churchmen, who 
think the Church was reformed a little too much, or not re- 
formed quite enough—men who strain their private opinions 
and constructions into matters of Faith—whose business it is 
openly, or insidiously, to do the unholy work of sowing the 
seeds of alienation and distrust, and to keep alive the fires of 
party and faction among us—from such men we may know 
what to expect. Thank God! from every part of our widely 
extended Zion, we hear more encouraging tokens. Defections, 
as well as duties, are summoning, with a trumpet-tone, all true- 
hearted men to the common rallying point of our common 
Faith. “ United we stand, divided we fall.” “Ifa house be 
divided against itself, that house cannot stand.” 

What is to be the future history of Bishop Ives? For, the 
man of sixty-one years may yet live to havea history. Will 
he take Orders from Rome? In the way of this, there is an 
obstacle, to remove which would demand another treachery, 
from which he will shrink. He cannot—dare not do it. Will 
he remain a Papist? When the fair enchantress, as she ap- 
peared to his jaundiced eye amid the pine groves of North 
Carolina, and the solitudes of Valle Crucis, stands revealed 
before him, in her revolting reality—vile, withered, diseased, 
offensive—when he sees the very city of Rome itself, the seat 
of the Papacy, a mass of moral corruption and infidelity—its 
citizens kept from open violence to the Pope only by foreign 
bayonets—when the charm shall be broken, and broken it will 
be, if he has eyes to see, and a heart to understand—will he 
then, with Connelly, Jephson, Sibthorpe, and others, nauseated 
with the soul-sickening reality, return to that branch of 
Curist’s Church, which, a few months ago he declared to be 
“the most Scriptural, primitive, and truly Catholic in its 
character,” and make his confession with tears of contrition ? 
We do not expect this. He will never be allowed to do it. 
But we bid Rome remember, that whatever may be the future 
history of Bishop Ives—and this is really a small matter— 
notwithstanding all her noisy boasting—itself a sign of con- 
scious weakness—unless Prophecy and Providence both 
deceive us, the time is notdistant, when she willneed to count 
upon all her resources. 
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Art. V—NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY: 


1. The Christian Examiner. November, 1852. 

2. The Congregationalist. In November and Dec., 1852. 
3. The Independent. In December, 1852. 

4. The New Englander. February, 1853. 


We did not hope, in writing on such a topic as New Eng- 
land Theology, to escape misunderstanding or to avoid offense. 
The mere statement of our views, must, we knew, displease 
many, for whom we entertain sincere respect, and with whom 
we would willingly come in collision, for nothing less momen- 
tous, than the interests of truth. Long experience, too, has 
proved, that a Churchman cannot write on such topics as 
engaged our pen, without being honestly misunderstood 
by persons, whose modes of thought, and use of language, 
differ so widely from his own. It is perhaps hardly necessary 
to say, that we had in view, systems, and not individuals. 
And we deeply feel, how often,—never oftener than in the 
present instance—individuals are far in advance of their 
systems. What courtesy, therefore, we have received on this 
score, we are ready to acknowledge. And if we can acknowl- 
edge none from the two Journals named last on our list, we 
are still ready to say to them, what Hooker said to one Mr. 
Travers two centuries and a half ago, “ Your argument con- 
sists of railing, and of reasons. To your railing, we say 
nothing. To your reasons, we say what follows.” At the 
same time, it is worthy of note, that reasons bear the same 
proportion to railing in the said argument, as Falstaff’s bread 
did to his sack, in Dame Quickley’s score: “a penn’orth of 
bread, to an intolerable quantity of sack.” 

The first objection to be considered, is one entered by the 
Congregationalist ; that Dr. Lord of Dartmouth College, is 
not a competent witness to the religious condition of New 
England, because he is a millenarian or something of the 
kind. But our conclusions in this matter, by no means rest 
on Dr. Lord’s testimony alone. We have had ever since we 
came to man’s estate, constant opportunities of observing the 
issues of Puritanism, in parts of New England, where it has 
developed itself in the undisputed domination it so dearly 
loves ; and we really consider, and do consider, Dr. Lord’s, 
quite a mild statement of the case. If it be one that he re- 
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joices in, while he professes to mourn for it, we are sorry for 

is insincerity, but it does not alter the fact. He has only 
reversed a process which we have been told is not uncommon 
in revivals and anxious meetings; where people are wont 
vehemently to accuse themselves of fearful sinfulness, and to 
fall into a passion with any body who assents to the truth of 
their statements. We however do not accuse Dr. Lord of 
insincerity ; nor are we much disposed to wonder, that any 
one who considers Congregationalism and Christianity as 
synonymous terms, should be glad to take refuge in millenari- 
anism. 

If there be, however, any real force in the objection, it 
cannot stop with Dr. Lord. It applies with tenfold weight, to 
the witness, whom the New Englander calls to the stand, 
to testify as to the condition of the English Church. This 
is none other than Mr. Baptist Noel: who was an Hon. as 
well as a Rev., and therefore one, over whom dissent went 
into extacies, as the Evangelical Alliance did, over “dear Sir 
Culling.” Now really, it Dr. Lord’s millenarianism unfits 
him for testifying to the actual condition of New England 
Congregationalism, while he is within its pale; what effect 
should Mr. Noel’s baptist views have on his testimony con- 
cerning the English Church, when he has gone out from it, 
and that inno very amiable mood? Here however is the 
testimony, resplendent in the glories of self-righteous Pharisa- 
ism, and simply proving that Mr. Noel’s new religion, permits 
him to do what his old one forbade him, to sit in judgment on 
the motives, hearts, and inner lives of men. “The English 
Church, described by those who have had the best opportunity 
of knowing it, is represented as a miscellaneous aggregate of 
all characters, principles, and opinions. Myriads of its mem- 
bers have nothing of Christianity but the name received 
in baptism, and retained without one spontaneous act of their 
own. Its thirteen thousand Churches are generally without 
brotherly fellowship, without discipline, without spirituality, 
without faith. Of its twelve thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-three working pastors of Churches, about ten thousand 
are supposed to be unconverted men, who neither preach nor 
know the gospel.” “Go hang yourselves all,” quoth Malvo- 
lio; “ you are idle, shallow things: J am not of your element ; 
you shall know more hereafter.” 

The Christian Examiner adduces the instance of King’s 
Chapel in Boston, as triumphantly proving that the Episco- 
pate and the Ancient Creeds, are of no use in withstanding 
what we call,—of course it does not,—heresy. The postu- 
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late is, that the first Episcopal Congregation in New England 
became the first Unitarian one. And the ergo, appears to be 
regarded as direct and unanswerable. The argument is echo- 
ed in the Congregationalist, and reéchoed in the New Eng- 
lander. We are particularly glad, that attention has thus 
been called to this subject. 

Let us grant then, for the moment, that the case was pre- 
cisely what these Journals would make it. Let us suppose, 
that in 1785,—for that was the year in which the change 
occurred,—the whole congregation of King’s Chapel, with an 
Episcopally ordained rector at their head, had gone over en 
masse to Unitarianism, without a protest from one of their 
number, and thus instituted Unitarianism in New England. 
What would it prove? Certainly not what our opponents 
would make it. We have laid down the principle, and the 
New Englander admits it; “ That it is not the existence, or 
the rise, or the variety of Heresy, that can disprove the divine 
life in any body claiming to be an integral part of the Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church.... But the true test for a 
Church, is the ability to throw off such heresies without being 
pervaded by their influence.” How comes it, then, that Uni- 
tarianism in the Episcopal Church in America, stops with 
King’s Chapel ; that King’s Chapel ceases to be a part of that 
Church; that no congregation of that Church, joins in com- 
munion with it; and that it seeks and finds communion in 
Congregationalism? It was not so, when the Unitarian in- 
fection began to spread in Congregationalism. There was 
no sudden check, there was no immediate excision from com- 
munion then: the plague was not stayed with one congrega- 
tion ; but it went on and on, and in subtler forms it may be, is 
advancing still. 

Now, there surely must be some reason for this difference. 
For here is the simple fact, that, granting all which is claimed 
for the origin of American Unitarianism, it still passed out 
from the body, in which, according to this view it originated, 
and reaped its harvests within the pale of Congregationalism. 
Why, then, was this so? It was not the Bible alone, that 
made the difference. Each body had the Bible. It could not 
have been natural capacity, or acquired learning, enabling men 
to comprehend the Bible. Congregationalism was no whit 
inferior here. Our congregational brethren will hardly admit, 
nor do we claim, that it was the guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
vouchsafed to individuals in the one case, and utterly withheld 
in the other. What, then, was it? We believe, that under 
God’s grace, it was that Apostolic Constitution of His Church, 
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which He designed should go along with the Bible, and that 
Primitive Faith, in which the Universal Church, long ago, 
summed up all fundamental truth ; and in this belief we shall 
rest, till better reasons are presented. As yet, none such have 
been vouchsafed. 

But though we have admitted, for the sake of argument, the 
congregational version of the change in King’s Chapel, we by 
no means admit it in fact. And we shall lay before our read- 
ers, the correct view of the case; wishing, though by no 
means expecting, that it might put an end to misrepresentation. 

Dr. Freeman, the individual under whose auspices King’s 
Chapel seceded from the Episcopal Church, after the Revolu- 
tion, was never admitted to Holy Orders. Bishop Seabury 
twice examined him, and finding him unsound on the doctrine 
of the Trinity, refused to ordain him. He then applied to 
Bishop Provoost of New York, for ordination ; and a similar 
application was afterwards made on his behalf, by the proprie- 
tors of the Chapel. Bishop Provoost also, declined to act. 
And thus the Episcopate and the Creeds, served for once, not 
an ill purpose. At this stage in the business, an easy mode to 
accomplish the ordination, was found in the congregational 
theory of a Church; which gives to every congregation the 
right to ordain, as well as to elect, its pastor, and proclaims 
that every congregation thus constituted, is a perfect Church. 
All that was required, then, was found: and Congregational- 
ism proceeded to ordain the person, rejected for heresy by the 
Episcopacy! It was done by the imposition of the hands of 
one Dr. Bulfinch of Boston, who was, we believe, a worthy 
apothecary. This was the first Unitarian ordination in 
America ; accomplished ex necessitate rei, on congregational 
principles. It was a commentary on the whole affair, that 
while Jeremy Belknap and other congregationalists applauded 
the ordination, the Episcopal clergy of Boston and its vicinity 
protested against it ; as did also, seventeen persons who claimed 
to be proprietors in the Chapel. Very little, therefore, of the 
responsibility for Dr. Freeman’s Unitarianism or ordination, 
lies at the door of the Anglo-American Church. 

But we have something to say concerning the Chapel itself. 
When the Revolution began in 1775, there were, as we gather 
from lists in our hands, sizty-siz proprietors of pews in King’s 
Chapel. In 1776, at and after the evacuation of Boston by 
the King’s troops, either thirty-eight or forty of these, together 
with Dr. Caner the Rector, became refugees ; thus leaving 
only twenty-eight or twenty-six of the actual proprietors in 
possession. And their number was in some way diminished. 
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For when, nine years afterwards, in June, 1785, the unitarian- 
ized Liturgy was adopted, only thirteen of the sixty-six pro- 
prietors mentioned above, voted ; and of these, seven voted 
against it. So that only siz out of the sixty-six Churchmen 
holding pews at the Revolution, concurred in the change; a 
change which was accomplished on congregational principles 
of action, and never could have been accomplished on any 
other. Still, when the change was made in 1785, there were 
twenty proprietors who voted for the new Liturgy ; and as 
only siz of these were proprietors in 1775, it is plain that 
fourteen were new comers, who had not belonged to the 
Chapel while it continued in the communion of the Church of 
England. Howdid they come there? After the Chapel was 
abandoned by Churchmen in 1776, it remained closed till the 
autumn of 1777, when the Minister and congregation of the 
Oli South Congregational Society, went in, and remained till 
1783. The new proprietors appear to have been derived from 
this source; and they became proprietors, because a part of 
the twenty-six or eight old proprietors, voted in 1785, that the 
pews of refugees were forfeited to the number of thirty-eight 
in all; and because these pews were generally sold to the 
persons,—who must have been Congregationalists,—occupy ing 
them at the time. Verily, Puritanism is most heartily wel- 
come, to all that she can make, of the true history of this 
transaction.* 

The Congregationalist makes three points, besides the ones 
already commented on, which we propose to notice. In the 
first place,—not however quoting our words correctly,—it 
alledges, that we sustain our reference to Dr. Park, Dr. 
Bushnell, the Unitarian Organ at Boston, Dr. Lord, the East 
Windsor Institute, and the Association of Fairfield West, by 
no sufficient statements. These are easily made ; and we are 
quite content with an opportunity to make them. Does not 
Dr. Park claim it as the very distinctive characteristic of 
New England Theology, that it holds to no guilt antecedent 
to choice ; and does he not thereby declare the prevalence of 
the opinion, that no guilt attaches to Original Sin? Nay, the 
New Englander admits that there is great division on this 
point, though it coolly says, it does not feel called upon to 
“mediate” between the two parties. Does it dare to under- 
take to do it? Does not the Unitarian paper in Boston con- 





* These statements are made on the authority of Greenwood’s History ; of lists 
of proprietors, powers of attorney, and other documents collected by the late Dr. 
Jarvis about the year 1825; and of the testimony of a Churchman, who was pre- 
sent when Bishop Seabury examined Dr. Freeman. 
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stantly assert, that the so-called Orthodox, have for many 
years been drawing nearer and nearer to the “liberal” position, 
so that the need of controversy is greatly done away ; and is 
not the opinion repeated by Unitarian journals in various 
parts of the country? Has nota Unitarian minister been 
received into a congregational pulpit in New Haven? Is not 
Dr. Lord’s testimony plain enough? Does not Dr. Bushnell’s 
“God in Christ,” set forth doctrine, concerning the Trinity, 
which measured by the old standards ef New England, to say 
nothing of the Catholic Creeds, is heresy? And does he not 
claim, and very justly too, a large following, especially among 
the younger congregational ministers of New England? Do 
not the Fairfield Association bewail the dangers arising from 
his doctrines? Did not the establishment of the East Windsor 
Institute, come from those who wished to counteract the 
spreading Pelagianism of New Haven? We cannot be mis- 
taken on these points; and do they not furnish evidence 
enough to sustain our appeal? We have no reason to doubt, 
that the Congregationalist is orthodox, in its views on these 
subjects. At all events, we shrink from following the example 
of the New Englander, which after the old fashion of Puritan 
ministers and deacons,—a fashion, by the way, which has 
done as much as anything, by exciting disgust, to promote in- 
fidelity,—arrogates to itself the prerogative of the Almighty, 
and undertakes to inform us what we do, and what we do not 
believe. But we must take leave to say, that if the Congre- 
gationalist does believe such doctrines as those referred to 
above, to be heretical, then its call for proof of the evil case of 
New England Theology, is like the call of aman for more 
light, at noon day. 

Again; this Journal represents us, as holding that when 
Christian Doctrine is in peril, “ Bishops, [are the] only sure 
defense and refuge.” We beg to say, very respectfully, but 
very distinctly, that we hold nothing of the kind. And we 
believe,—for we do not think that we are here intentionally 
misrepresented,—that this is a point on which, more than on 
almost any other, Churchmen are misunderstood. We spoke 
of the Episcopate, but not of Bishops ; and the difference be- 
tween these, we will point out. 

The Episcopate, as it is an institution of Christ, is one thing. 
The Episcopate, as made up of men, and considered quoad the 
men who compose it, is quite another thing. In the latter 
view, it may be at times, anything, rather than a defense to 
the Faith. Nay, it may, and sometimes has become,—woe to 
those composing it, when it does thus throw stumbling blocks 
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before men,—so utterly repulsive. as only to drive men from 
the Church. But in the former view, regarded as an institu- 
tion of Christ, it has a power totally independent on the men 
who actually compose it. Nor is there any thing of a magical 
character about this. We often find something like this, in 
offices originated by men: and we are perpetually encounter- 
ing it, in divine institutions. Christianity and Christians differ 
in a way, which every man except an infidel, sees and knows. 
The Episcopate and Bishops differ in much the same way. 
The men die, the Institution lives; men fail in duty, others 
come into their place ; and the Institution fulfills its appointed 
ends, though many of those to whose hands it is committed, 
prove unfaithful. 

Perhaps, we might have been less readily misunderstood, had 
we used the term Apostolic Ministry. And had we done so, 
our meaning would not have been changed. For we employed 
the term Episcopate, as expressing in brief, the mode in which 
we believe that Ministry to be constituted. Now, what we, 
in common with the great body of Churchmen, hold on this 
point, may be fairly stated as follows. The Word of God is 
paramount. Yet as the Church was constituted by the Apos- 
tles, in the Ministry, before the New Testament Scriptures 
were written, so is not the office of the Apostolic Ministry by 
which the Church operates, voided by the writing of the 
Scriptures. It is still to work as the Keeper and the Witness 
of the Scriptures, and in its due subordination to, and in con- 
nection with, the Scriptures, to preserve the Faith, “ whole 
and undefiled.” It will fail to do this, if it tries,—-as it has in 
the Church of Rome,—to do it without the Bible. The Bible 
itself will not do this, apart from the Institution of Christ. 
Neither was intended to be without the other. Both were 
designed to go together. And when they do, though individ- 
uals, or generations even, may corrupt the Faith for a time, 
yet all will come out right at last. So, while to the Romanist, 
we say, Restore the Scriptures which you have taken away ; 
to those on the other extreme, we say, Restore the Apostolic 
Ministry which you have given up. To both we say, What 
God hath joined together, let not men put asunder. 

Now, the Congregationalist may or may not agree in this 
general view. It may deny the whole thing, or it may only 
raise the question what the Apostolic Ministry is. But, we 
hope, it will at least do us the justice to see and admit, that 
the Apostolic Ministry made one in the Episcepate, is not 
quite the same thing, as Bishops in the concrete. Of many 
individuals, and even generations among the latter, we have 
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as poor an opinion, as the sturdiest Independent, who came 
over in the Mayflower. 

One of these generations,—with of course certain excep- 
tions,—was that which constituted the U pper House of the 
English Convocation, in the reign of George I, when Dr. 
Samue! Clarke figured before that body. And this brings us 
to the third point raised by the Congregationalist. Its ques- 
tion takes this shape: “ Will you tell ‘us why the assembled 
Lord Bishops of England, even against the complaints and 
remonstrances of the. Lower House, and which they confessed 
to be just, refused to try or censure the most powerful advo- 
cate of Arianism, that has been known in modern days, and 
allowed him, to his dying day, without obstruction, to corrupt 
by his works, alike the Episcopal C hurch and Dissenters, and 
also to spread his errors through this new world?” We cer- 
tainly will do it, to the best of our ability; and having done 
it, will make a few suggestions, and ask a question or two, on 
our own score. 

To understand why the Bishops behaved as they did in Dr. 
Clarke’s case, in 1714, it is only necessary to look at the 
general character of the bench. We rejoice indeed in know- 
ing that there were noble exceptions. Still, of the majority, 
we may say in the words of Dr. Hook,* “the Bishops were 
not selected from the best portion of the clergy; they were 
chosen for their subserviency to a government which in eccle- 
siastical matters was tyrannical, and without reference to 
their conduct as clergymen. Between the Bishops and their 
clergy, there was a want of confidence. and the whole disci- 
pline of the Church was relaxed.” This was the result of the 
importation of German Protestantism ; and here unquestiona- 
bly, is the explanation of the conduct of the Upper House. 
For Dr. Clarke’s excuses and declarations, amounted, and 
were designed to amount, to no more than a sham. Bishops 
betrayed their sacred trust, in a way that merits the severest 
condemnation. But the Bishops of one period, are not the 
Episcopate. And the difficulty arose, not from anything in- 
herent in the Church or the Episcopate, but from that unfor- 
tunate accident in their existence, whereby they fell in 
England, under State domination, that source of countless 
woes. 

And yet, while we freely own, that we have nothing to say 
for these Bishops, we have something to say for the Church. 
How, then, did the case B peeney stand with Dr. Clarke ? 





* Eccl. Biog., vol. iv, p. 83. 
VOL. VI.—NO. I. 12 
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Beyond all doubt he was an Arian ; he wrote a book inculca- 
ting Arianism ; and in that heresy he died. Still, let it be re- 
membered, that by the wise provisions of the Church, he was 
compelled to subscribe the Ancient Creeds* time and again, 
before the year 1709; and had he received any preferment 
after that year, he would have been compelled to subscribe them 
again. But his conscience appears at last to have woke up; 
and beyond the Rectory of St. James’, Westminster, to which 
Queen Anne presented him in 1709, three years before his 
Arianism came out, he was not advanced, because he could 
not re-subscribe. So the Creeds answered some purpose here. 
Still, the petitions to the Trinity in the Litany, and the 
Gloria Patri, were never omitted in his Church ; the Atha- 
nasian Creed was read at eleven o'clock prayers, being 
omitted at early prayers, he said, only for brevity; and 
although he once omitted the Eucharist on Trinity Sunday, 
to get rid of the Athanasian Preface, he never did it again. 
So that when the Congregationalist speaks of his proposed 
amendments in the Prayer Book, it should in fairness have 
added, that they were never taken up in the English Church, 
not even in his own parish; as they int allibly would have been, 
had it been a “ Congregational Society.’ ‘ Moreover, when in 
1718, virtually violating his promises in 1714, he undertook to 
alter the metrical Doxology,—the Gloria Patri he could not 
touch,—in his own Church, and so to bring in “heresy by a 
side wind,’ Robinson, the sishop of London,—why did the 
Congr egationalist omit to mention it ?—addressed a Letter to 
his Clergy forbidding its use, and compelled Dr. Clarke to de- 
sist from it. Would not some such thing have helped to keep 
out Unitarianism from the congregations of Massachusetts, 
when it began to creep into them in this way ? The office of 
a Bishop, then, was of some use here. Now, with the exhibi- 
tion of Dr. Clarke’s conscience which these facts make, we 
have no concern. That account he must settle with his Gop. 
But we think certain conclusions, as to the Episcopate and 
Creeds, may be deduced from them, in spite of the Bishops. 
But after all, the great question is, as to the progress of this 
heresy in the English Church, and among the Dissenters. 
And in speaking of this, we shall have occasion to correct 
some misstatements on the part of the New Englander, The 
writer in the New Englander, states that “ John Biddle, a 


* In subscribing Article VIIL 
+ See for all the above statements, Chalmer’s and Hook’s Biog. Dictionaries; 
and Johnson Grant’s History of the Eng. Church, Vol. ILI. 
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member of the English Church, was the father of English Uni- 
tarianism,” and “ gather ed the first congregation of ‘that faith 
in England.” But he omits to add, what is quite as much to 
the purpose, that it was an Independent congregation ; not in 
the least connected with the English Church; and what is 
still more to the purpose, that the event occurred during the 
domination of Oliver Cromwell. Early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Arianism was reproduced by Dr. Clarke and Mr. 
Whiston. Of the case of the former, enough has been said. 
Of the latter it should be stated, that having in 17138, printed 
an arianized Prayer Book, he was compelled to set up an 
Independent meeting house, in which to use it, finding it im- 
possible to introduce it into even one congregation of the 
English Church ; and that in 1747, he was . lly driven utte rly 
out of the Church, as he himself says, by the Athanasian 
Creed, and joined the Congregational Baptists. Queen 
Caroline however, the wife of George I]—a German Pro- 
testant by the way,—was an Arian, and used all her powers 
to promote the interests of that heresy; and unquestionably 
from the days of Clarke, even to the end of the last century, 
there were Arians and Arianisers among the English clergy. 
But the New Englander quite over-estimates their numbers, 
and blunders history besides, in the following passage. “In 
772, [the clergy inclined to Unitarianism,] sent a petition to 
Parliament, signed by Bishop Law, Archdeacon Blackburne, 
and others, in all about two hundred and fifty.” Now, we 
have no especial regard for Blackburne, still, he was not a 
Unitarian. His son, in his memoir, says, tnat he was a moderate 
Calvinist; while a fair statement of the matter, is thus given, 
by Hugh James Rose. “ From his connection with Priestley, 
Lindsey, and others of similar opinions, he was, not without 
some reason, suspected of holding Socinian Doctrines. . . . It 
appears, however, that shortly before his death he made an ex- 
plicit avowal to one of his relatives, that he did believe in the 
divinity of Christ; and after his decease, a tract was found 
among his papers, consisting of answers to the question, 
‘Why are younotaSocinian?’ . . . The factis, ie had made a 
resolution early in life, to have as little to do with the Trini- 
tarian controversy, as possible; but his biographers do not 
intimate that he entertained on this subject, any opinion at 
yariance with the Catholic doctrine.”* As to the petition, it 
is by no means true, that all who signed it, were Arians, or 
Unitarians, either wholly or in part. It was signed by all the 
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latitudinarians in the Church; a school differing entirely 
from those who were so called in the previous century, and 
imported from Germany ; and it is quite remarkable, that after 
all which had been done for their advancement by persons in 
power, they formed so small a section, probably not more than 
one fortieth, of the Church. The majority of the Dissenters, 
it is believed, favored the movement; though some did not, 
and some petitioned Parliament against it.* 

And what, then, did Arianism now accomplish in the Eng- 
lish Church? For, perhaps eighty years, it afflicted her with 
a very small ulcer, and by that time she had “ sloughed it off.” 
Meantime, it presented the spectacle of a set of men, twisting 
their consciences to save their incomes, and rendered utterly 
powerless for lasting evil in the Church. This is the great 
point. Notwithstanding the prestige of royal support; not- 
withstanding the influence of German Protestantism ; not- 
withstanding the efforts of latitudinarians, who wished to make 
dissent and the Church differ as little as possible ; notwith- 
standing the temper of the age, these men made no rally, no 
real gathering ; they never “changed the Prayer Book ; they 
never altered Articles or Creeds ; “they never infected, or car- 
ried away, one entire congregregation. They went down to 
their graves, feeling that they had made their own lives a lie, 
and that there was that in the Church somewhere, which 
although it could not prevent men from dishonestly subscrib- 
ing her Formulas, could prevent them from working her last- 
ing mischief. And now Arianism in the English Church, is a 
thing of the past, and would be looked for in vain, among the 
“ten thousand unconverted men,” who minister at her altars.t 





* All the Petitions may be found in the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. xlii, p. 61; 
and for June, 1772, and March, 1773. 

t As a pendant to its remarks on English Arianism. the New Englander quotes 
some rather strong expressions of Warburton in a letter to Bishop Hurd, as illustra- 
ting the practical corruptions of the English Church in the last century. Has the 
writer ever seen the statement of the religious and moral condition of New Eng- 
land, made by the Puritan Synod of September, 1679? The statement is solemnly 
digested under various heads, all of which we cannot give here. Some of them we 
extract. Many, says the Synod, were “ unmindful of that, which their Baptism 
doth engage them unto ;” there was great profanity, especially ‘in respect of irrev- 
erent behavior in the solemn worship of God;’ Sabbath breaking abounded ; 
heats and hatreds existed among Church members; there was much intemperance, 
and the Indians were debauched by professing Christians ; there was ‘ much want 
of truth among men ;” “ promise breaking is a common sin, for which New Eng- 
land doth hear ill abroad in the world ;” and so on. Indeed we never dreamed, till 
we came to read cover the catalogue, of which the above named matters are only 
specimens, of the wretched condition in whizh New England was, in the palmy 
days of Puritanism, and a little more than fifty years afterthe landing at Plymouth. 
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And how much more did Unitarianism effect in the Anglo- 
American Church ? We have seen how much it really did, in 
the case of King’s Chapel,in Boston. The New Englander 
mentions an instance of a Clergyman and part of his parish 
in Portland, who unable to continue in the Church, seceded, 
and set up for themselves, on that Congregational theory, 
which has always been found so convenient on such occa- 
sions. It also informsus, that Bishop Provoost attempted to 
“alter the Litany, by leaving out the invocations to the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, and the Trinity.” This is simply untrue. 
Bishop White, who was quite as likely to know the history of 
this attempt as the writer in the New Englander, states, that 
the proposition came from a /ayman in the Convention of 
1785; and that this layman expressly declared that his diffi- 
culty arose not from any objection to invoking the Saviour, 
but from a dislike of the word Trinity, as a word not found 
in Scripture ; a difficulty which he had learned outside the 
Church.* And this nearly includes the story of Arianism or 
Unitarianism, in the Anglo-American Church. Occasionally 
indeed a clergyman or layman may have fallen into this 
heresy; but where one has, he has been compelled to turn 
Congregationalist, in order to profess it. 

And now let us go back, and see how Arianism and Socinian- 
ism have fared in England and America, outside the Church. 
The writer inthe New Englander, would fain have them 
commence in England, in the days of Dr. Clarke. But we 
must go back to an earlier date. Says Edwards in his Gan- 
grena, published in 1645, “within these four last years in 
England, there have been blasphemies uttered. . . of the Trin- 
ity, each Person in the Trinity, both of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost.” These were the four years immediately follow- 
ing the overthrow of Episcopacy and the triumph of Puritan- 
We cannot forbear to add the following testimony from Daillé, concerning the Eng- 
lish Church. 

“ Anglicanam ego Ecclesiam Exoticis, pravis, superstitiosis cultibus, erroribusque 
aut impiis aut periculosis egregie ex Scripturarum ccelestium norma purgatam, tot 
tamque illustribus martyriis probatam, pietate in Deum, in homines caritate, lau- 
datissimisque bonoram operum exemplis abundantem, laetissimo doctissimorum ac 
sapientissimorum virorum proventu, jam a Reformationis principio ad hodierna 
usque tempora florentem, equidem eo quo debui loco ac numero habui hactenus, ac 
dum vivam habebo. Ejus honos, nomen, laudes semper apud me manebunt.— 
Testes meae hujus de praestantissima illa Ecclesia existimationis possum laudare 
non paucos, neque contemuendos viros. Itaque, qui hac mente, hoc animo hacte- 
nus fui, non potui non judicare insignem mihi ab iis fieri injuriam qui mecum sic 
agant quasi de Britannica, vel Ecclesia, vel Reformatione, male sentiam.”—De 
Cult. Lat. Quart. Rev. xiii, 119, note. 

* Bishop White’s Memoirs, &c., p. 108. 
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ism, of which, in another place he says, “ we have overpassed 
in these last four years, the deeds of the Prelates, and justified 
the Bishops, in whose times never so many nor so great errors 
were heard of, much less such blasphemies and confusions.” * 
And Owen says of the same period: “ This 1 am compelled to 
say, that unless the Lord of his infinite mercy, lay an awe 
upon the hearts of men... . I cannot but fear, that this soul 
destroying abomination, [Socinianism, ] will one day break in as 
a flood upon us.” And he adds, that there is “scarce a vil- 
lage, in England, wherein some of this poyson is not poured 
forth.”’+ This, then, the period when the Church of England 
was proscribed and trodden down, was also the period, when 
Socinianism first appeared in any extensive way in England ; 
and under these circumstances, did John Biddle,—to recur for 
a moment to him,—become a Unitarian, by a process which 
is thus described in his Life, and which we commend to the 
meditation of the New Englander. “He gave the Holy 
Scriptures a diligent reading ; and made use of no other rule 
to determine controversies about religion, than the Scriptures, 
and of no other authentic interpreter, if a scruple arose con- 
cerning the sense of Scripture, than reason.” 

In the eighteenth century, the first names which appear on the 
Arian side among the Dissenters, are Pierre, Taylor, and 
Emlyn; and by the writings of two of these, Avianiom, ac- 
cording to the Congregationalist, came into America. Now, 
whether all the blame of the Arianism of these men, is to be 
laid—as the Congregationalist |ays it,—at Dr. Clarke’s and 
Mr. Whiston’s door, and whether all American Arianism in 
its variously developed forms, came from them, are points 
which admit of no little doubt. For we have shown in our 
reference to the period when Puritanism was triumphant in 
England, that it has no slight inherent power in originating this 
heresy. But, let us grant that it was so: that Arianism did 
thus pass out from the English Church, and take root among 
the Dissenters: And what a contrast do its progress and 
issues in the two bodies, present! How many congregations 
are there, of the so called “ three denominations,’ namely, the 
Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists, uninfected by it? 
Of the former, scarcely one in more than two hundred ; and 
the two latter are not far behind; while in Germany, a num- 
ber of Methodists turned Congregationalists, in order to be 
Socinians. In 1786, a dissenting minister told William Wil- 
berforce, that “not one in twenty of Doddridge’s pupils, but 


* Gangrena, p. 1, 143. + Quoted by Marshall, p. 308. 
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either turned Socinian or was tending that way;” and “that 
allthe old Presbyterian places of worship were become Soci- 
nian congregations.”* And not to multiply proofs on so no- 
torious a point, when during the ministry of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, the question came up, about Unitarians holding 
the property of Presbyterian congregations once orthodox, 
it was proved, that the only tenure by which such congrega- 
tions held property, was receiving the Scriptures in the sense 
which seemed good to them. And it was found moreover, 
that the Presbyterian congregations, had so generally become 
Unitarian, that the Bill enabling the Unitarians to hold such 
property, was passed as the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. 

lf we cross the water, the results are much the same. How 
long the leaven had been silently working in New England, 
it is impossible to say. The New Englander asserts, that it 
did not openly appear, till after 1810. If this be so, then there 
must either have been previously a wide-spread secret in- 
fection, or else there is a wondertul proclivity in Congrega- 
tionalism to this heresy. Tor in 1815, there were seventy-five 
Unitarian ministers in Massachusetts. 

And now what makes the ditlerence,—for there is a differ- 
ence, too patent to escape observation,—between the English 
Church, and the Dissenting bodies? The former did throw 
off the evil, and the latter have not done it. Is it the Bible? 
That cannot be, as we have seen before. Is it the Prayer 
Book? Not that alone: for Congregationalism might have 
the most orthodox Prayer Book in the world, and yet before 
the end of a year, it might be changed into just as many 
differing forms, as there were congregations. We have stated 
what we believe to be the cause of this palpable difference ; 
and in it we shal! rest, until we find a more satisfactory one. 

But the writer in the New Englander essays a wider flight 
than the Congregationalist, and ventures back into the early 
ages. Thither, we propose for a brief space, to follow him, to 
show our readers how little he understands the matters of 
which he is writing; and concerning which his information, if 
we may judge, from his quotations,—is derived from such 
sources as Coleman's Primitive Church, and Taylor's Ancient 
Christianity. We have certainly no intention of follow- 
ing him through all his errors, but in correcting some of the 
more intolerable ones, we shall indicate pretty plainly, the 
amount of reliance to be placed on his second-hand show of 
second-rate learning. 


* Wilberforce’s Life, Vol. iii, p. 24. 
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“ There is no evidence,” he says, “ that the Council of Nice 
represented the whole Church; or that its decisions were 
enerally received as satisfactory.” That all the Bishops in 
Christendom did not come to Nice, is no doubt true; that they 
were all summoned, is very certain. Were there no other 
proof of this, still the fact that Bishops came from the remotest 
regions would prove it. Eusebius says, “In effect the most 
distinguished of God’s ministers from all the Churches which 
abounded in Europe, Asia, and Africa, were here assembled ;” 
and he compares them to the Assembly in Jerusalem, on the 
day of Pentecost.* While as to the immediate effect of this 
great Council, the same writer says: “Having thus taken 
leave of them, he [Constantine] gave them all permission to 
return to their respective countries; and this they did with 
joy ; and thenceforward that unity of judgment at which they 
had arrived in the Emperor’s presence continued to prevail, 
and those who had long been divided were bound together as 
members of the same body.’ ‘+ And in another place, speak- 
ing of the ultimate effect of the Council, he says: “Thus the 
members of the whole body, [the Church,] and compacted in 
one harmonious whole, became united ; and the one Catholic 
Church, at unity with itself, shone with full lustre, while no 
heretical or schismatic body, anywhere continued to exist.” 
We have italicised the word body, because it is from confound- 
ing bodies with individuals, that some of the errors concern- 
ing the results of the Nicene Council, have arisen. Now, 
considering that Eusebius was present in the Council, this is 
“no evidence,” with a vengeance. 

But, says our reviewer, Gregory Nazianzen thought no great 
good ever came fromCouncils. But Gregory was notoriously 
a man who carried his dislike of disputation to an extreme ; 
and it was heightened by his self-indulgent love of literary 
ease, and the disposition which he always manifested to retreat 
from posts of duty, to enjoy the delights of literary retirement.§ 
Now, the fact that just such a man, and no one else, speaks i in 
this tone of Councils, is something of a testimony in their 
favor ; while as to discussion, we had always supposed that 
they came together for that very object. Even in the inspired 
Council at Jerusalem, there “ was much disputing.” 

Again, our writer informs us, that there were no appeals 
made to formulas or creeds, in attacking or defending the 


* Life of Const. Lib. iii, c. 7. + Ibd. Lib. iii, c. 21. 
Ibid. Lib. iii, ¢. 66. 
See his Life in Dr. Hook’s Dictionary. 
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faith, but that Christian doctrine was defended from Scripture 
alone. Now, as to the heretics who attacked the faith, they 
were perpetually clamoring about Scripture alone ; an instance 
of which, any one may see by referring to Athanasius’ Treatises 
against the Arians. But that the orthodox in defending it did 
so, is just as far from the truth as it well can be. Says the 
historian Socrates, speaking of the action of an early Council, 
“They avoided the introduction of any new doctrine of their 
own devising, into the Church, but contented themselves with 
recording their sanction of those points, which ecclesiastical 
tradition has insisted on from the beginning, and the most 
profound Christian doctors have demonstrativ ely taught. Such 
sentiments the ancient Fathers have uniformly maintained, in 
all their controversial writings.”* And Vincent of Lirins 
makes the following statement, as simply an historical fact. 
“This always hath been, and even at this day is, the custom 
of Catholics, to examine and try true faith by these two man- 
ner of ways. First, by the authority of the Divine Canon ; 
secondly, by the tradition of the Catholic Church ; not because 
the canonical Scripture is not as to itself sufficient for all 
things, but because very many expounding God’s Word at 
their own pleasure, do thereby conceive divers opinions and 
errors. + 

Now the tradition spoken of here, is by no means Romish 
oral tradition. It is simply that appeal to ‘Catholic and Prim- 
itive Doctrine, which the Church of England ever makes, and 
which Puritanism ever scouts. And this is what we mean by 
“sequence of Doctrine,’ summed up in the Creeds. It is of 
this too, that Chemnitz, the great Lutheran divine, considered 
as second only to Luther himself, and the pupil and friend of 
Melancthon, speaks as follows. ‘“ There is no doubt, that the 
Primitive Church, received from the Apostles, and from Apos- 
tolic men, not only the text, (as we say) of Scripture, but also 
its legitimate and original interpretation, which the primitive 
Church preserved .. . so that it may be proved by reliable docu- 
ments, and traced beck even to the Apostles. Most delightful 
was this thought, by which pious minds have been confirmed 
against heretical corruptions.’ What a contrast between the 
calm, and thoughtful tone of this passage, of a truly great Re- 
former, and the sneers of Isaac Taylor and the New Englander, 
about the Primitive Church! Meantime, let it be observed, 
that the testimony of Socrates and v incent, virtually covers 





* Hist. Lib. iii, e. 7. 

+ Commonitorium, C. xxix. 

t Examin. Cone. Trid. Vol. i, p. 122. Ed. 1615. 
VOL. VI.—NO. I. 13 
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the whole of antiquity, and completely destroys the assertions 
of our reviewer. 

There are many other errors as to the antiquity of Liturgies 
and the Apostles’ Creed, and kindred matters, which want of 
space compels us to pass by ; only saying to our readers con- 
cerning the whole view of the Primitive Church, which this 
writer advances, ex uno disce omnia. It is fair to state, that 
the New Englander mentions, in introducing the Article to its 
readers, that it was written away from books; which, as 
Johnson said, “may be a very good reason for writing blun- 
deringly, but is no, particular reason for writing at all.” 

Leaving now the historical points which have been under 
consideration, we must bespeak the patience of our readers, 
while we notice some other strictures which have been made, 
upon our Article of last October. 

Great horror has been expressed in some quarters,—not we 
believe in the Journals named at the head of this Article,— 
because we have laid down, that a guilt attaches to Original 
Sin, which deserves God’s wrath and damnation. Now, this 
horror only proves what we asserted ; that there has been a 
wandering in New England, from the orthodox faith, into 
Pelagian error. Let any or all of the old Protestant Confes- 
sions be examined, to say nothing of the doctrine of the Prim- 
itive Church, and it will be seen how little the view now so 
prevalent in New England, (as according to Prof. Park, to be 
the distinctive characteristic of its Theology,) has in common 
with the Reformation, even on the Continent of Europe. 

But still greater horror is expressed, because we have said, 
that this guilt of Original Sin, is remitted in Baptism. We 
have always been under the impression, that the question at 
the Reformation between Rome and not only our own, but the 
Continental Reformers also, on this matter, was as follows :-— 
Whether, in Baptism, Original Sin was so done away, as that 
even remaining concupiscence was not sinful; or whether 
only the guilt was remitted, and the infection which continued 
was of the nature of sin? We supposed, that Rome held the 
former view, and others the latter; and we suppose so still ; 
though we are by no means sure that some of our opponents 
have not confounded the two views. And, since Puritanism 
is professedly a progressive religion, it may have passed away 
in this, as in other matters, from the ground of the Reforma- 
tion. And yet it was not once considered so very great an 
absurdity, to hold, that the gui/t of criginal sin was remitted 
in Baptism, while the infection remained. Says the Confession 
of France, “ We also atlirm, that this stain, even after baptism, 
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is in nature sin.” Says the Confession of Belgia, “Original 
Sin... is so filthy and abominable in the sight of God, that it 
alone is sufficient to the condemnation of all mankind. Neither 
are we to believe that this sin is by baptism utterly extinguished 
and plucked up.” What is done then? Why, “it is not im- 
puted for condemnation,” i. e., its guilt is remitted. Says the 
venerable Confession of Augsburg, “Original Sin, is blot in- 
deed ; condemning and bringing eternal death upon them, which 
are not born again, by baptism, and the Holy Ghost.” Says 
the former Confession of Helvetia, “ Baptism is a Sacrament 

whereby [the Lord] doth regenerate us, and cleanse us 
from our sins .. . tor we are all born sinners.” Says the Con- 
fession of Bohemia, “That washing is used both to signify, 
and to witness a spiritual washing, “and inward cleansing of 
the Holy Ghost, from the disease of hereditary sin, and other 
sins ; the guilt of which is here foryiven and taken away.’ 
We might extend our list much further ; but we will add only 
a passage from Calvin. He says, “ And so infants bear their 
condemnation with them, from their mother’s womb ; who, al- 
though they have not yet brought forth the fruit of their 
iniquity, have the seed of it in themselves. Yea, their whole 
nature is the seed of sin; and therefore must be odious and 
abominable to God. That this condemnation is taken away, 
and driven from them, the faithful are made certain, by Bap- 
tism.’+ Now a progressive religion, may consider it a very 
“owl-like” process to be thus looking back; but it at least 
will not do to scout as unheard of and ridiculous, a view so 
plainly held by those from whom it professes to have de- 
scended. 

But we reached, it appears, the climax of absurdity and 
“atrocity,” in connecting God’ s justice with this forgiveness. 
Now we certainly had no idea,—though we did not suppose 
it necessary to say so, in so many words,—of disconnecting 
this forgiveness, from the Vicarious Sacrifice of Atonement. 
That is, of course, of God’s most free and undeserved grace. 
But then, i in Him who made it, “ mercy and truth are met to- 
gether, righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” And 
it becomes possible therefore, to speak of justice, in connection 
with the institutions and arrangements, under that Atonement ; 
and even to say, that where they are not received and believ- 
ed as God appointed them, then the attempt will be made to 
vindicate God’s justice in other ways. We used the expres- 


* See Hall's Harmony of Protestant Confessions. 
¢ Inst. Lib. IV, c. xv, 7. 
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sion, precisely as St. John employs it, when he says, “If we 
confess our sins, God is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins.” Nor could we ever have thought of Baptism, except 
as an Institution, established under, and to apply the benefits 
of, the Atonement. 

There yet remains to be considered, the assertion of the In- 
dependent, that by declaring that the Canon of Holy Scripture 
must have a witness outside itself or it will be given up, we 
have placed ourselves on infidel ground, if we have not actu- 
ally professed infidelity. This is certainly a discovery in 
Theology. which has no parallel ; unless itbe in that profound 
research, which resulted in the announcement to the world, 
that Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, when in the Bene- 
dicite they appeared under their proper Jewish names, had be- 
come suppositious Saints in the Romish Calendar! The iden- 
tical position which we assumed, is laid down, by Richard 
Baxter, in the Preface to Part II of his Saint’s Rest ;* by the 
learned Dissenter Jeremiah Jones, in his excellent work on 
the Canon; and by Dr. Gardiner Spring, in his Rule of Faith. 
When the Independent has settled the question of infidelity, 
with these lights of its own communion, it will be quite time 
for us to take it up. 

And now, we conclude as before. If New England does 
not expect to lose the Sacred Canon of Scripture, as she has 
lost the Catholic Faith, she must appeal in its support to the 
testimony of the Church in the early ages. And if she does 
appeal to it for that, a fortiori she must accept it for Polity, 
Doctrine, and Worship.t 





* We cannot promise, that the passage will be found in the Presbyterian Edi- 
tion, published in this country. 

+ Since the above was in type we have seen some recent Congregational testi- 
mony, to the present state of Christian doctrine among the ‘ orthodox” in New 
England; and among these is the “‘ Remonstrance” of the Rev. Dr. Dana, of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, to the Trustees of Andover Seminary, against the 
theological teaching of Professor Park. We may have occasion to recur to these 
hereafter. At present we have room only for the following extracts. 

“The distinguishing doctrines, and the very inspiration of the Bible, are vanish- 
ing from the minds of men; and a real, though disguised infidelity, is occupying 
their places.” p. 12. 

** He [Professor Park] has directly attacked the most important articles of that 
Catechism, [Assembly's] of which he has repeatedly declared his belief, with his 
solemn engagement to teach its doctrines. And more still, he has repeatedly 
stamped these articles with ridicule, and exposed them to public scorn.” p. 19, 

Our readers will perceive that the very event which we have only predicted, has 
already become a matter of history. 
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Art. VIL—THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH. 


The Eclipse of Faith; Or a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co., 1852. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Tuis is a work of solid and various merit. None has re- 
cently appeared worthier of a hearty welcome from the Chris- 
tian public. Certainly we know of none which gives promise 
of so much effective service in the conflict with the more 
fashionable and attractive phases of modern unbelief. The 
singularity of its structure makes it a nondescript in the de- 
partment ‘of letters, and yet it combines in fullest measure 
many of the rarest elements of literary merit. It consists of a 
series of theological essays, or rather hand-to-hand battles 
with the foes of “Christianity, cast into the form of dialogue, 
with a sufficient mixture of the scenic effect of fiction to re- 
lieve it of heaviness or monotony. Modern literature fur- 
nishes no finer specimen of the Socratic method of discussion. 
To a precision of statement, and a grave severity of logic 
befitting the momentous issues under dispute, it unites the 
lighter graces of style, to a degree, which renders it a model 
of this kind of writing. 

Several characters figure in the progress of the work—new 
ones being introduced to answer the turns of discussion. They 
are all personations of tendencies, and opinions, and shades of 
thought, rather than distinctly sketched individuals. The 
plan of the argument is simply to bring together in dispute 
the champions of the several more prominent forms of in- 
fidelity, and set them to devouring each other—a work which 
they accomplish i in the most satisfactory manner. Fellowes, 
the “disciple of Theodore Parker, and Francis Newman—the 
Deist, the Spiritualist, the Intuitionist—asserting, among other 
obnoxious doctrines, that the truths essential to Religion are 
not peculiar to Christianity, that miracles are impossible, 
though it is impossible to prove that they are so, that a “ Book 
Revelation” of divine truth is an absurdity, and that the only 
possible Revelation is that voiced by human reason, and pro- 
ceeding out of the moral consciousness of man—this young 
gentleman, fresh from the company of Drs. Strauss and Paulus, 
and heav ily laden with the latest fruits of the infidel erudition 
of Germany, is pitted against Harrington the absolute sceptic, 
a sad, earnest, candid, and inquisitive scholar whose doubting 
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seems rather the product of a morbid sensibility, than a fiery, 
defiant intellectualism. Fellowes claims to be a believer, but 
a discriminating, rational one. He argues stoutly against the 
blank negations of his friend, and asserts vigorously the ne- 
cessity and actual existence of a positive creed in Religion ; 
but at the same time ignores the Christian form of it, as being 
a mere accretion of myths, superstitions, and human fancies. 
He talks complacently of the religious instincts, of the spiritual 
faculty, of the intuitional consciousness,—as constituting an 
Internal Oracle, which renders superfluous all external media 
of moral instruction. He urges, in common with the pro- 
found Gamaliels of modern spiritualism, that logic, or the 


forms of reasoning employed by the understanding, are out of 


place in the sphere of pure religion,—that faith is purely a 
moral affection, utterly separate trom any intellectual process, 
in its origin and its maturity,—that a good faith may coexist 
with the last degree of error in the mental apprehension of its 
object, and hence as a necessary inference,—that so there be 
worship, it matters little whether it be in the form of a degra- 
ding idolatry, or a pure Christian Theism. 

And farther, this same acute champion of the new improve- 


ments in Creeds, while he thus marks out the province of 


logic, and banishes the intellect as the function of reasoning, from 
the sphere of the “Absolute Religion ;” yet when he comes 
to attack the Christian symbol, and labors to overthrow the 
authority of the Divine Scriptures, is forced to fall back 
on the understanding as his only weapon of assault. It is his 


weakness,—it is the vitiating error of the whole school of 


spiritualized Rationalism, that their estimate of the value and 
force of strictly intellectual processes depends entirely on the 
circumstance, whether they are directed against Christianity 
or their own Absolute Religion—if against the former, they 
are immensely valuable, and entirely conclusive—if against 
the latter, altogether worthless and out of place. 

Fellowes, as a thinker, resides in that miserable half-way 
house between the Bible and Atheism, which it has required 
the combined efforts of German Rationalism, English Deism, 
and French Sensualism to plant on a foundation which,’ as 
Harrington the Sceptic shows, is but mist and rottenness. It 
is amusing to witness the ease and completeness with which 
Harrington goes through his task. Here, he knocks away an 
abutment of the rickety fabric ; and there, he drags out a rotten 
corner, until the structure drops an undistinguishable ruin: 
and poor Fellowes, confounded at the manner in which his 
inventions are sent back to plague the inventor, casts about in 
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vain for some friendly shelter to cover him—some solid spot 
on which to stay his feet. It is a marked stroke of ingenuity 
in the work, that the Sceptic, and not the Christian is made to 
handle the objector against a Revealed Faith. Harrington 
confesses, at the start, that he is in total darkness, that the 
only certainty is, that all is uncertain, that his Creed consists 
merely in the negation of all positive truth,—in fine, that he is 
just where Hume, in his Dialogue on Natural Religion, leaves his 
favorite disputant—in a state of rayless, unqualified scepticism. 
Standing here, he calls on Fellowes, the intuitional rejector of 
the Bible, the reverent disciple of the Internal Oracle, the 
man of large sense, and sharp discrimination, before whose 
keen eye so many parts of Scripture have dwindled, from 
solemn statements of necessary doctrine and material facts, 
into mere historic fictions, to be consistent, and to expand his 
objections and cavils to their legitimate range. He shows 
him by an irresistible cogency of reasoning,—by arguments 
deriving their sole validity from the position which he has 
taken against a Revealed Faith, that there is no middle course 
between the Gospel of Christ and the doctrine of the Atheist,— 
that if he forsake that shelter which claims to be a building of 
God, an house not made with hands, he must obey the current 
of his reasoning, and come forth chartless, compassless, star- 
less, into the whirl and tempest of the open sea. He tells him, 
that, as a consistent man, he has no right to fling slanders at the 
sun, to represent it as a sham, to decry its power, and at the 
same time to be reading by its ray, basking i in its warmth, and 
subsisting on the life pouring from it -—that if his theory be 
true, his own place is across the gulf, in the empire of dark- 

ness and doubt. Nor, can Fellowes retort ; for the arguments 
used are precisely those constructed by himself, and only more 
widely applied. 

The case tried is not Parker, and Newman, and Strauss, 
versus the blessed Lord, and His Apostles ; but, these gentle- 
men versus the Atheist,—the denier of all positive faith. 
And we regard it as the capital merit of this Book, that it 
does, with such clearness, vigor, and point, transfer the battle 
from the Christian camp, to the field occupied by its foes ; 
and put the “ Internal Oracle’ champion on his own defense 
against the merciless assaults of an absolutely negative theory, 
It avails itself of the reductio ad absurdum form of argumen- 
tation to batter down the intrenchments of this complacent, 
infidel Spiritualism, and finds it amply sufficient for the pur- 
pose. Does Fellowes declare Christianity an absurdity ? 
Harrington, who doubts everything, at once cuts through the 
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shell of his logic, and laying bare the contradictions and foole- 
ries which it hides, drives him to the wall by showing that, if 
on such grounds the Christian system is to be condemned, he 
himself is the victim of a still more glaring absurdity in the 
shape of his own Creed. 

Does he claim that Parker and Newman have stated some- 
thing new—something “ young, fresh, vigorous, and earnest, — 
more formidable as an opposing force, and harder to meet 
than the old Deism exploded a hundred years ago ?—the wily 
sceptic shows up the delusion, by running the parallel between 
the system of Lord Herbert and the earlier Deists, and that 
of these later leaders. He proves their substantial identity 
in spite of the modern terminology; he shows that Lord 
Herbert meant by the terms “sensational and intellectual,” 
precisely what these gentlemen mean by the terms “ instinct- 
ive and emotional”—that his creed was built up out of “in- 
tuitions,” as well as theirs—that the only points of difference 
consist in the organon by which the revelation, affirmed alike 
by both to be internal and universal, is apprehended—the one 
calling it the reason, the other calling it “ spiritual insight ;’— 
and in the fact that Lord Herbert and his disciples, even on to 
Chubb and Tindal, held more clearly the doctrine of immor- 
tality, than these pretentious moderns. And finally, amid a 
shower of mingled argument and irony he, in effect, charges these 
astute and laborious infidels, with having exhausted their gen- 
ius in getting up merely a new label for that old mixture of 
chalk and water, which Herbert, Tolland, Woolston, & Co., 
patented about the middle of the 17th century; and which 
each generation has in turn tried and denounced as a misera- 
ble quackery. 

And again, does Fellowes, the representative of the new 
school, assert the competency of any function, any organ in 
man, whether spiritual or intellectual, to furnish the soul with 
all necessary religious truth, and to rear the fabric of Absolute 
Religion, aside from any external Revelation’; he is met in this 
wise : 

“What is the evidence of the uniform existence in man of any such definite 
faculty? When we say that any principle or faculty is common to the whole 
species, do we not make the proof depend upon the uviformity of the phenomena 
which exhibit it? When we say, for example, that hunger and thirst are universal 
appetites, is it not because we find them universal? Or if we say that the sense of 
sight is characteristic of the race, do we not contend that it is so, because we find it 
uniform in such an immense variety of instances, that the exceptions are not worth 
reckoning ? If men sometimes saw black where others saw white, some objects 
rectilinear which others saw curved, some objects small which others saw large ; 


nay, the very same men at different times seeing the same objects differently 
colored, and every second man almost stone blind into the bargain,—we rather 
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think, that, instead of saying that all men were endowed with one and the same 
power of vision, we should say that our nature exhibited only an imperfect and 
rudimentary tendency towards so desirable a faculty ; but that a clear, well defined 
faculty of vision there certainly was not. As we gaze upon the spectacle of the 
infinite diversities of religion, which variegate, but, alas! do not beautify the world, 
what is there to remind us of that uniformity of result of which we do see the indel- 
ible traces in every faculty really characteristic of our nature ; as, for example, our 
senses and our appetites ?”” * 

* It will perhaps be said, that the Spi iritual Phenomena are not so uniform as those 
of sense,—as Mr. Parker and Mr. Newman both abundantly admit,—but that there 
is an approximate uniformity. And you must seek it, says Mr. Parker, in the * Ab- 
solute Religion’ which animates every form of religion, and is equally found in all. 
I know, says Harrington, he chatters about this incessantly; but when I attempt 
thus ‘ to hunt the one in the many,’—to discover what it is which equally embalms 
all forms, from the Christianity of Paul to the religion of the ‘grim Calmuck,’ I 
acknowledge myself as much at a loss as Martinus in endeavoring to catch the ab- 
straction of a Lord Mayor; Mr. Perker, on the other hand, is like Crambe, * who, to 
show his acuteness, swore that he could form an abstraction of a Lord Mayor, not 
only without his horse, gown and gold chain, but even without stature, feature, color, 
hands, head, feet, or any body, which he supposed was the abstract of a Lord Mayor.’ 
Or if it be vaiu to attempt to abstract this *‘ Absolute Religion’ from all religions, as 
Mr. Parker indeed admits,—though it is truly ia them,—and I take his definition 
from his ‘ direct consciousness, —which direct consciousness we can see has been 
directly affected by his abjured Bible,—namely, that it is voluntary obedience to 
the will of God, outward and inward—why, what does this vague generality—this 
Absolute Religion—this Spiritual faculty do for us? It speaks of obedience to God. 
What sort of God? Is he or it one or many? Of infinite attributes or finite? of 
gooduess and mercy equal to his power or not? What és his will? Howiis he to 
be worshiped? Have we offended him? Is he placable or not? Is he to be ap- 
proached only through a mediator of some kind, as nearly all mankind have believed, 
but which Mr. Parker denies,—a queer proof, by the way, of the clearness of the 
internal oracle, if he be right;—or is he to be approached, as Mr Parker and Mr. 
Newman believe, without any mediator at all? Is it true that man is immortal, 
and knows it by immediate ‘ insight,’ as Mr. Parker contends, or does the said 
‘insight,’ as Mr. Newman believes, tell us nothing about the matter? 

“ Surely the Absolute Religion—the product of the natural intuitions of man,— 
after having removed from it all in which different religions differ, is in danger of 
vanishing into that imperfect susceptibility of some religion which I have already 
conceded, and which is certainly not such a thing as to render an external revelu- 
tion very obviously superfluous. ‘To affirm that every man has this ‘ Absolute Re- 
lizion,’ without external Revelation, is much as if a man were to say that we have 
an ‘Absolute Philosophy’ on the same terms, in virtue of man’s having faculties 
which prompt him to philosophize in some way. All religions, says Mr. Parker, con- 
tain the Absolute Religion; just, I reply, as all philosophies contain the absolute 
truth after which the philosophical faculty strives.” 

* How, then, stands the argument? I ask how I shall know the intimations of 
the spiritual faculty, which renders all ‘ external revelation’ an impertinence ? I am 
told, with delicious vagueness, that I must gaze on the phenomeua of spiritual con- 
sciousness; I say I exercise earnest and sincere self-scrutiny, and that I can discern 
nothing but shadowy forms, most of which do not answer to those which these new 
spiritualists describe ; and then Mr. Newman turns round and says, that the Unspir- 
itual mau cannot discern them! What is this but to give up the ouly question of 
any importance to humanity,—which is not what are Mr. Newman's spiritual phe- 
nomena, (if such he has, he has been very long in discovering thern, i in spite of the 
clearness of the internal revelation) —but what are those of man? The monograph 
of a solitary enthusiast is of the least possible consequence to humanity. For reasous 





* For the full force of this line of argument, see Hume’s Introduction to his 
“ Natural History of Religion.” 
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similar to those which render us incompetent to pronounce on his experience, he is 
incapable of judging ours. 

“ But Mr. Newman may say, ‘ O, but you have the same spiritual consciousness 
as I have, only you are not aware of it.’ As well might we speak of comprehend- 
ing a perception which is not perceived, as a consciousness which when sought is 
nol to be found. The question is one of consciousness ; one says he has it, another 
says he has it not; and both equal!y competent to scrutinize the depths of the soul. 
This prolific, articulate consciousness cannot, then, be a characteristic of humanity. 
The want of uniformity in the phenomenon is destructive of the hypothesis.” ... . 
“ Think now of a ‘religions sentiment’—a ‘ spiritual faculty’ so bright as to antici- 
pate all essential spiritual verities and to render superfluous any external Revelation, 
—the universal poxsession of humanity,—which yet terminates in leaving the said 
humanity to grovel in every form of error, between the extremes of Fetichism, which 
consecrates a bit of stone, and Pantheism, which consecrates all the bits of stone in 
the Universe, in fact, a sort of comprehensive Fetichism ; which leaves man to erect 
everything into a God, provided it is none,—sun, moon, stars, a cat, a monkey, an 
onion, uncouth idols, sculptured marble; which everywhere and always is reduced 
and debauched by the most trumpery pretensions of the ‘ historical’ and ‘ traditional,’ 
which uniformly yields—goes into shivers in every encounter with superstition— 
think of all this, and then acknowledge, that if man has this faculty, it is either the 
most idle prerogative ever bestowed on a rational creature, or that some how or 
other, as the Bible affirms, it has been denaturalized and disabled. If, on the other 
hand, man has this faculty, and yet has never fallen, it can only be because he 
never stood ; and then, no doubt, as old John Bunyan hath it, ‘ He that is down need 
fear no fall!’ 

‘“‘ There is an answer, indeed, but it is one which covers those who resort to it 
with the deepest shame. It is that which apologizes for all these abominations,—so 
humiliating and odious,—by representing them as less humiliating and odious than 
they are. Thus, Mr. Parker, after eloquent denunciations of the grosser, more 
dreadful issues of Fetichism, etc., disposes of them by setting them down as the 
exorbitancies of the religious sentiment,—the perversions of what is essentially 
good. The ‘ forts,’ the ‘ accidentals,’ of different religions are of little moment ; 
whether it be Jehovah or Jupiter, the infinite Creator or a divine cat, a holy and gra- 
cious God that is loved, or an impure demon that is feared,—all this is secondary, 
provided the principles of faith, simplicity, and earnestness,—that is blind credulity 
and idiotic stupidity—inspire the wretched votary ; as if the perversions he condemns 
and deplores were not the necessary consequences of such religions, or, rather. as if 
they were aught but the religions! In virtue of the Absolute Religion ‘ many asav- 
age smeared with human sacrifice,’ and the Christian martyr perishing with a prayer 
for his persecutors, are hastening together to the celestial banquet. Hear him :— 
‘He that worships éruly, by whatever form. worships the only God; he hears the 
prayer, whether called Brahma, Pan, or Lord, or called by no name atall. Each 
people has its prophets and its saints ; and many a swarthy Indian who bowed down 
to wood and stone,—many a grim-faced Calmuck,—many a Grecian peasant who 
did homage to Pha-bus Apollo,—yes, many a savage, his hands smeared all over with 
human sacrifice,—shall come from the East and the West, and sit down in the king- 
dom of God, with Moses and Zoroaster, with Socrates and Jesus.’* 

“The charity which hopes that men may be forgiven the crime of ‘ religions’ which, 
if there be a God at all, must be ‘abominations,’ we can understand ; but these maudlin 
apologies for the religions themselves,—as if they were not themselves crimes, and 
involved crime in their very practice,—pass comprehension. According to this, 
all that man has to do is to be sincere in anything, however diabolical, and it is at 
once transmuted into a virtue which nothing less than heaven can reward.” 
(Pp. 124-133.) 


No reader, we think, will consider this extract too long. 
We have quoted it for its intrinsic interest, as presenting a 





* Theodore Parker's Discourses on Religion, p. 88. 
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sufficient answer to the shallow theories of the “ Absolute Re- 
ligion” and “ Spiritual Faculty” School ; and as a specimen of 
the author’s manner of dealing with the topics which come 
under his notice. It is a manner that we particularly admire, 
and one that might be profitably imitated by some writers and 
talkers against infidelity. ‘The author moves on to the centre 
of the enemy’s country, and there plants his standard. He 
does not content himself with proving a negative—that Chris- 
tianity is not false, but attempts a positive—that it is true. 
Nor does he complain that forces enough have not been pro- 
vided, nor that they have been badly drilled. 

All through the work, there is not a word about the necessity 
of re- writing, re-adjusting, re-examining the Christian evi- 
dences,—not a syllable about the urgent “needs of the Age for 
new investigations into the relation sustained by God’s Word 
to human reason, or the latest discoveries of human learning, 
—not a breath about the demand pressed, in some quarters, for 
a new theory of Inspiration to satisfy the carpings of modern 
hermeneutics. The writer is satisfied with the tools set before 
him. He uses, when occasion requires, the old groups and 
combinations of the evidences, and with a freshness, pungency, 
and logical force which show that the urgency to hunt up new 
ones, is notas yet very pressing. Is anything needed from the 
constitution and course of Nature, or the ways of Providence, to 
illustrate and to fortify the Faith ? the ponderous and irresis- 
tible analogies of the immortal Butler are at his side, sweeping 
like a weaver’s beam, through the pigmy ranks of an “ instinct- 
ive and emotional” Deism. Is a strong word needed for the 
sophisms of a Strauss, or the sublimations of a Newman ? that 
too is near by, in the erudite labors of men long since gone to 
their rest, and only requiring to be reiterated with a bolder 
tone. And so with regard to every branch of external testi- 
mony to the claims of Revelation,—there is a latent force in 
the old positions, an impregnable strength in the old learning 
which modern wit may dress into more serviceable shape, and 
modern rhetoric adorn with fresh graces of style ; but to whose 
native scope and vigor little can be added by new adjustments 
and re-examinations. To us, it has been a keen delight to see a 
writer of such profound and various culture, and of such evi- 
dent capabilities for original speculation, as the author of this 
book, advance, with so firm a tread, over the track long ago 
hewn out, and with an air of conscious strength attesting his 
conviction, that itis neither obsolete through age, nor seamed 
by an enemy’s foot, nor undermined by infidel s sapping. 
Though congue to enlarge on many suggestions started in 
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this work, we shall be obliged to devote the remainder of our 
space to a few thoughts on what we esteem the most important 
among them. It is vur belief, that the chief element of strength 
in modern infidelity, consists in its illogical, inconsequent 
character, or, paradoxical as it may seem, that its power over 
the human mind springs out of its weakness. We assert this 
to be true, whatever the foundation on which it rests, whether 
it be metaphysics, or natural science, or neological exegesis. 

It is a characteristic of mankind to be pleased with exhibi- 
tions of the powei of their faculties in the field of rational in- 
quiry, and hence to be attracted toward a system of thought 
which enlarges the bounds of speculation, and communicates 
new stimulants to the development of intellectual energy. It 
has been the poiicy, nay, the very genius of modern unbelief, 
to excite this susceptibility, and then having duly sneered at 
Revealed Religion, as a scheme which dwarfs and degrades 
reason by contracting the sphere for its exercise, to represent 
itself as the only system which can meet the wants of the 
human intellect. By this false and extravagant pretension, it 
has lured multitudes into its ranks; but only to show them a 
shallow and contradictory freedom. 

All infidelity, when thoroughly logical in its structure, and 
unflinchingly consequent in its deductions, necessarily leads 
to a negation of all positive truth—to a shoreless, bottomless 
gulf of doubt, from which the whole nature of man instinct- 
ively shrinks. But to the brink of that dark sea it seldom 
travels, nor does it care to lead its votaries within reach of 
its sullen roar. While baiting them with displays of specula- 
tive liberty, and rattling in their ears the noisy gear of logical 
processes, it is generally careful not to shock the moral sensi- 
bilities by disclosing the far off results to which they point. 
It is infidelity in the germ, or at farthest in the bud, but never 
in the flower, that charms the mind into its embrace. It is 
the fruit, not the ashes into which it withers—the living body, 
not the rotten carcass into which it sinks, that lures the rest- 
less soul. Hence the ingenuity in constructing theories, 
which shall exhibit the elaborate finish and structural symme- 
try of an understanding resolved on reaching the last confines 
of thought, and vet w hich shall wear no mark of a total scep- 
ticism, or absolute forfeiture of positive truth. 

Now, it is only infidel theories of this kind that have any 
power over the mind. They parade their logic ; but conceal 
its shortcomings and infirmities. They elev ate the reason into 
the supreme standard of truth, but hide the remoter conclu- 
sions to which the doctrine leads. Some begin with dispar- 
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agements of the “historical” and “ traditional”—with mourn- 
ing words over man’s enslavement to external authority, but 
cautiously patch up the rents in their own structure, through 
which the sceptical youngling might look into the mud, and 
mist, and chafing sh: allows of the oracular spiritual conscious- 
ness. Others enter on the task of Gospel demolition, with 
the complacent announcement that nothing will be received 
as true, which is not the result of logical deduction, but,—save 

a few rash exceptions, and those German ,—they give no sign 
which bodes the material or spiritual pantheism to which this 
proposition necessarily leads. 

There are in the soul two antagonist tendencies, each, all 
the while struggling for the mastery, viz: the tendency to 
doubt, and the “tendency to faith. The strength of the former 
measures the depth of its descent in sin; the energy of the 
latter gauges the recuperative element for good still left amid 
its fallen powers. The intellect loves to play the sceptic, and 
sport the pleasures of denial ; but, by an indestructible instinct, 
it shrinks from a conclusion which deprives it of the serenity 
of an undemonstrable moral trust. It is quite exciting to say 
everything must be proved, and to practise the rule to a cer- 
tain point; but go beyond that point, and profanely touch 
those foundation principles of man’s spiritual life, of whose 
influence the reason as well as the moral nature is suscepti- 
ble, but which defy expression, or formal proof by the pro- 
cesses of the understanding—and the soul rises, with an irre- 
pressible spontaneity, to throw itself before them as a living 
barrier of defense. 

Now it has been, and it is still the problem of all infidelity 
that aims to be influential outside the precincts of speculation, 
to cater for that tendency to doubt, without disgusting the 
rival tendency to faith—a task which it has been able to ac- 
complish, only in virtue of its illogical and inconsequent 
character. From the attempt to solve this problem, have 
sprung nearly all the speculative monstrosities of modern un- 
belief—a set of theories floating between heaven and earth, 
exiled alike from the domain of sound philosophy, and the 
higher realm of Revealed Truth ; making a dead halt at deism, 
or natural religion, when by all the demands of a consistent 
logic, their destination is atheism in morals and pantheism in 
speculation. 

And, lest all this should be set down as mere assertion, it 
may be well to show by a brief series of deductions, how that 
initial sentiment of scepticism, that nothing is to be taken as 
true which the reason cannot demonstrate, conducts neces- 
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sarily to a denial: (1,) of the personality and liberty of man, 
and (2) of the personality of God. No process carries us 
farther back in the region of mental phenomena, than the 
Cartesian postulate, “ Cogito ergo sum.”’ The consciousness 
of existence is the springhead of all speculation, that proceeds 
in the forms of logic. But with this consciousness of indi- 
vidual existence, is inseparably bound up the equally clear and 
positive consciousness, that our personal being is grounded 
upon something else—that it is dependent on, and derived 
from some independent and underived existence. These are 
the two earliest issues of human consciousness, and without 
them any formal, deductive reasoning, is impossible. 

But, no sooner does argumentation begin, even from these 
self-evident truths, than it runs dead against a dilemma, which, 
according as one or the other side is taken, settles our view of 
all things natural and supernatural, human and divine. It is 
this: it man is a person, his personality must rest on the at- 
tribute of self-originated activity, and underived causation ; 
and if this be the basis of his personality, then, is he the 
ground of his own action: and if the ground of his own ac- 
tion—then is he independent of any conditions imposed by an 
existence external to himself—and then there is no God. "But 
alongside the consciousness which authorizes this chain of 
deductions, stands another which would seem to reduce it to 
an utter nullity. The mind is not more sure that it has the 
elements of personality, than that there is an original exist- 
ence outside itself, which is the remote ground of its activity. 
If there be such an original existence, unlimited and inde- 
pendent, which conditions all other existences, then there can 
be no agent out of him possessed of the attribute of self- 
caused activity—and hence only one personality in the Uni- 
verse. Thus it is that these twin-born truths of conscious- 
ness, out of which all logical speculation proceeds, tie up toa 
most distressing dilemma the “Internal Or acle,” the moment 
it begins to spin its theories of absolute philosophy and reli- 
gion. If it will not consent to the incorporation into itself of 
an element higher than itself—an element of faith, which as- 
serts the soul’s capacity to receive truth through some other 
medium than a strict logic, an actual demonstration of reason ; 
then it must consent to the annihilation of the liberty of man, 
or the being of God. 

But let us go a step farther, and see how the consequent 
speculator, the metaphysical demonstrationist, gets over this 
riddle worked up into shape by his own craft. Inasmuch 
as he cannot hold together the two doctrines of God’s illimit- 
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able nature and man’s personality, he boldly cuts the knot by 
denying the latter, or rather by affirming that it is only appar- 
ent. On this as a basis he proceeds to build the structure of 
his philosophy and religion, and does it something in this 
fashion. The original existence which pervades the Universe, 
strives by its own activity to arrive at self-consciousness, or to 
become objective to itself. This it accomplishes by revealing 
itself only in the limited and dependent—the infinite becomes 
self-conscious through the finite ; and thus we have the logical 
inference that all individuality from the clod to the seraph, is 
merely phenomenal—a finite mode of an infinite principle. 
The human individual, to be sure, shows in highest perfection 
this striving of the original existence after sellf-consciousness, 
but it is only because he possesses a reflective faculty, which 
enables him to conceive of himself as a revelation of that 
original existence. There is only one more round on the 
Jadder before we reach the bottom. Having asserted man’s 
personality to be a mere appearance, a mode, a sign; and at 
the same time having declared that the infinite reaches self- 
consciousness, or the sense of personal existence, only in and 
through the personality of man, it must necessarily be con- 
cluded, that the personality of the infinite is also a mere 
appearance—and hence that there is no real, substantial per- 
sonality in the universe. 

If we now pass from the region of ontology to that of ethics, 
we shall find results yet more shocking flowing from this 
series of logical deductions. Having been shown by the de- 
monstrations of reason, that there is only one agent in all life, 
(call it God if you please,) it follows that whatever occurs is 
the act of that agent, and therefore that good and evil are 
only different aspects of the activity of that agent, and hence 
that objectively viewed, they are one and the same. The 
proof is quite easy. Since God develops himself only in the 
finite, He can secure only a limited, imperfect development. 
This limitation cannot be evil, for it lies necessarily in the be- 
ing of God, and in Him nothing necessary can be evil. From 
this it must be concluded that as all evil is only a correlative 
of limitation or imperfect development, it is good in disguise, 
or at least good struggling through its incipient stages.* Such 
are the beauties of a logical scepticism, when handled by a 
mind resolved to shut out the offices of faith, and to receive as 
true only what it can domonstrate to be so! Thus does a 
consequent speculation, a strictly rationalistic infidelity trick 


* These remarks afford the metaphysical key to that “limitation” theory so 
often alluded to in the moral and speculative teachings of the Emersonian schoul 
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away the awful realities of a personal God, and a personal 
soul, and with them the eternal distinctions of good and evil! 

Now, no system aiming to be popular dare avow that it 
rests on such a series of negations, or that in the sphere of 
conscience and moral law, it involves such teachings. To 
do so, would be to secure its instant condemnation. For the 
human mind is its own guardian against principles so shock- 
ing and ruinous. Necessity is not more the mother of inven- 
tion in physics, than in scepticism. With such results staring 
them in the face, the more adroit thinkers of the infidel school, 
determined, in effect, so to modify their logic as to enable 
them to retain its forms, and thereby to captivate the unwary 
votaries of speculative thinking, while at the same time they 
could steer clear of the pit to which those forms lead, if con- 

sistently pursued,—suffering only the inconvenience of being 

charged with cowardice in the use of their chosen instrument. 
The product of this modified and impotent logic was a ra- 
tionalistic Deism, or rather, as Mr. Parker prefers to call it, 
the “ Absolute Religion’’—a system which so far as it attempts 
to approve itself at “the bar of philosophy, is the merest twaddle 
and moonshine, taking for granted, as it does in every essen- 
tial particular, the very propositions which, by its own 
standard, have no authority save so far as they are capable of 
demonstrative proof. 

It was a sense of the frailties and contradictions of this 
system that called forth the efforts of the new sect of Spiritu- 
alists, with Mr. Francis Newman at their head. This school, 
dropping the name of Rationalist, and with it the machinery 
of formal reasoning, claim the merit of having established : 
Religion on the intuitions of the moral consciousness ; but with 
no better success than those whom they consider themselves 
to have supplanted. For those “intuitions” are so obscurely 
evident that the best expounders of them cannot agree as to 
how many, and precisely what, they are. Rationalistic Deism 
is the subterfuge of an illogical, timid, halting infidelity—a vast 
petitio principii on the “part of thinkers and scholars, who 
sneer at the mental vassalage of*Christians. Whereas Spirit- 
ualistic Deism is simply the former starved into a skeleton, and 
then padded out with instincts, yearnings, and intuitions. Both, 
so far as they have any ascertained, positive truth, are alike 
plagiarisms from Revelation ; and both, so far as they assume 
to stand on a philosophical basis, are unmitigated absurdities, 
to be feared only because of the talent for deception possessed 
by their advocates. 

We often speak harshly of German metaphysics, and laugh 
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at its caprice and instability ; but let it be remembered that 
amid all its foggy idealism and arrant nonsense, it may claim the 
merit of having discovered the terminus of logical speculation 
as related to religion. In doing this it has rendered good ser- 
vice to the cause of truth—a service not to be expected from 
the practical thinking of the English, or the dashing, superficial 
eclecticism of the French. It has been the characteristic of 
English infidelity to seek after stable truths, to proceed on a 
common-sense basis, and to abandon theory when threatened 
by consequences dangerous to morals. French infidelity, 
careless of positive results—thinking little of system for its 
own sake, or of fixed truth as an element of culture—given 
rather to destroying, than constructing, has been shallow or 
profound according to circumstances. But German infidelity, 
despotic in its demand for theoretic consistency, loving system 
for its own sake, regardless of any practical application, 
building schemes to look at, not to use, has pushed to their 
farthest limit the truth and the falsehood of every principle 
which it has undertaken to elaborate; and in virtue of this 
characteristic, it has been able to work out on the broadest 
scale the mission of logic, as an agent for the discovery and 
establishment of moral and religious truth. 

The moral of this German experience is obvious. Logic, 
like everything else, is a poor tool out of its place. It is 
powerless over the highest questions which engage the human 
mind. There is a mystery hovering over the origin, growth, 
and destiny of man—a cloud of glory encircling his immortal- 
ity—an awful grandeur crowning his accountable nature—a 
depth and reach of faculty and aspiration—an affinity with 
angels and a groveling toward devils—of which there is no 
possibility of explanation, save on principles whose acceptance 
carries with it not only an exercise of faith, but renders Chris- 
tianity the most credible, satisfactory, and rational of religions. 
And, we may say, it isthe moral not only of Teutonic specula- 
tion, but of the whole intellectual history of man, that reason 
has done its work in the sphere of duty, conscience, re- 
ligion, when, as the law did for the Jews, it discovers the 
extent of his ignorance and sin. The truth which sways his 
soul, fills its wants, and solves the riddles of his spiritual life,— 
the grace which nerves his will and animates him to struggle 
for a heritage of happiness, purity, and love to which his hope 
undyingly points—these are God’s gifts, direct, specific, and 
communicated through an external Revelation. 

And now if we pass from metaphysics to natural science, 
we shall find the same inconsequent, illogical character per- 
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vading the objections which it has offered to the authority of 
the Divine Scriptures; and moreover, that the strength of 
these objections, their power over many minds, springs out of 
their weakness. As science they are weak, as cavils they are 
strong. Fortunately, a better opinion begins to prevail re- 
specting the discrepancies alledged to exist between the Bible 
witness and the witness of physical science. Nebulae and 
Strata have somewhat depreciated, as valid testimony against 
God’s written Record, and the better sort of inquirers begin 
to admit that it is hardly becoming to claim that the creeping 
infant shall sport the airs, or wield the prerogatives of a ripe 
maturity. Science cannot expect to be of much weight as 
an antagonist to Revealed Truth, so long as every decade of 
years brings with it serious overtures for a reconstruction of 
its best planned theories. Take, for example, its variations 
respecting the origin of the material of which the earth’s 
crust is composed. From present indications among the 
savans of Geology, we should not be surprised to see, ere long, 
a theory adopted on this point, which will totally annihiliate 
all the objections to the Mosaic Record proceeding out of the 
supposed immeasurable antiquity of the earth. Science has 
thrown down the gauntlet too soon. It offers battle before 
a single muscle has got hard enough for a vigorous stroke. 
Its whole structure wears many a mark of its recent escape 
from chaos. It will be quite early enough for it to assume a 
belligerent attitude toward a system which, for nearly nineteen 
centuries, has grasped the spiritual life of man with a power 
as of God’s own hand, when it shall have mastered more 
than a few fractions of the stupendous economy of natural 
law, and passed beyond generalizations destined to be the 
merest rudiments of those yet to be wrought out. As yet, its 
labors have been spent in kindling a light which, so far from 
being the centre of a compact empire of thought, is only a 
flickering beam pressed upon, and often well nigh smothered, 
by the surrounding darkness. The fact is, objections coming 
from this quarter, however scientific their shape, are totally 
unphilosophical, and illogical, and as ground of general scepti- 
cism to any well balanced intelligence, justly contemptible. 
Leaving the infidelity of logical speculation and natural 
science, we go on to note briefly a form of infidelity which 
has developed itself mainly in Biblical interpretation and exe- 
gesis, and one which we have more reason to dread than any 
other. We refer to a system popularly styled Neology, or the 
new criticism. It drew its first breath about a century ago, 
amid the academic shades of Halle, Leipsic, and Gottingen. 
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Its life came forth from the decay of other types of theological 
thought. German Pietism under the lead of Arndt and Spener 
had worn out its passionate zeal, or wandered off into the tur- 
bulences of a wild fanaticism. The speculative orthodoxy of 
the Lutheran Communion, had sunk into a dry, driveling, 
impotent dogmatism, from which all living and earnest 
thought turned away in disgust. The middle of the 18th 
century witnessed in Germany, the almost utter dying out of 
Theology, as a leading topic of the human mind, and a com- 
plete stagnation of the fervors of Christian devotion. 

It was at this crisis that a class of thinkers rose up, headed 
by Baumgarten, Ernesti, and Michaelis, and followed by such 
men as Semler, Morus, Koppe, and Eichhorn, who undertook 
to galvanize into life, the wasting Dogmatics of a defunct 
school. They began with fair intentions, but with a faithless, 
unspiritual temper ; and endeavored to clothe the Bible with 
a fresh interest, drawn from the appliances of profane litera- 
ture, and the resources of their own ingenuity. They ana- 
lyzed, searched, compared, hooked up discrepancies, wrote 
harmonies, cut up the text, ground it down to its simplest 
elements, hunted out old manuscripts from the oblivious depths 
of convents, mosques, and ancient universities, and all, with 
a wealth of erudition and energy of will unrivaled in the 
history of sacred letters. The result of their labors was the 
establishment of Neology, or the new method of criticism. 
This method has traveled on from that day to this, growing in 
boldness of pretension, and in fruitfulness of disaster—develop- 
ing itself not more asa special mode of Biblical interpretation, 
than as a fone of thinking on religious themes, which creeps, 
like a dry rot, into the faith of the age. It has mainly signalized 
itself by the erection of a sort of sliding scale for the measure- 
ment of the worth of Holy Scripture, which conveniently 
alters its mark with changes of latitude and schools. It 
speaks of the word of God as lying somewhere between a sham, 
a myth, a lie, and a thing to be respected for its style and senti- 
ments. It either totally denies its Inspiration, or regards it as a 
sort of unknown quantity—a variable X in the problem whose 
value every man must work out for himself. It talks of the Bible 
as a pile of dross thrown around a small amount of treasure— 
as a mass of adulterations out of which a “ religious element” 
may be eliminated—as a shell to be cracked—a superstition to 
be exploded. Now and then, perhaps, under the pressure of 
great woes, and awful sufferings, or driven into momentary 
reverence by the shocked sensibilities of the common heart of 
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man, it puts on some show of manners toward Christianity; | 
but “its bow is that of the revolutionist to the fallen king.” 

Nor is it, as a system, at all exclusive. It rejoices in con- 
verts from all quarters, and utters itself through teachers of 
every grade of unbelief,—through audacious deniers and timid 
doubters. Strauss, and Parker, and Newman, lead the van, 
while a host of halting disciples bring up the rear, and occupy 
the interspace between the profane, mocking denunciators 
of Revealed Truth, and the so-called “liberal Christians,” 
who have learned to hail the destruction of creeds as the en- 
franchisement of the soul. It has recruiting officers, too, inside 
the camp of Christ’s militant followers,—men who drew their 
religious nurture from such now “obsolete” sources as Owen, 
Howe, and Jonathan Edwards,—men who in their youth were 
wont to gather round the winter’s fire, and answer to the faith 
they held in the strong words of the Westminster Catechism. 
On all sides in our venerable New England we detect the 
feelers of this neological doubting. We see them in the reck- 
less tramp over the symbols of other days—in the systematic 
depreciation of old learning and old opinions—in the free hand 
laid on the most solemn of the Church’s deposits—in the dash- 
ing charge led, in some quarters, against mysteries which un- 
derlie and vitalize the whole scheme of Christian life and wor- 
ship—in new notions of the Trinity, the Atonement, and Son- 
ship of Christ—in grave questionings in high places of the 
extent and manner in which the Divine Scriptures are in- 
spired,—in a theology which tells us it has one side for the 
intellect, and another for the heart ; one dress for speculation, 
and another for devotion. 

These are, it is true, only stray drops thrown up from the 
hidden current,—ripples on the gulf; but they tell the advances 
of the infection, and forbode trouble and perplexity. They 
seem far removed from the bolder positions of the School 
whose origin and characteristics have been given ; and so are 
the leaves of the oak far from the worm gnawing at its root, 
and sending death through trunk and branches. The voleano 
smokes ere it vomits fire—the earthquake heralds its convul- 
sions by tremors which hardly disturb the steeping babe. Un- 
consciously it may be, but all the more certainly does many 
a lover of free thinking, many a candid intellect fondly deem 
itself well nigh rid of the beggarly elements of tradition and 
authority, when it is only doing a vassal’s service for infidelity. 
Many a soul, we doubt not, is panting to brush away the mists 
which hide the coming morning, when in fact the marrow of 
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its being is going from it to feed the dry bones of a blank, des- 
olate negation. We wish not to start imaginary perils—there 
are too many real ones for that—nor needlessly to darken our 
pages with melancholy predictions. Unbelief has already had 
its tragedies. Shaken thrones, dissolving States, and wailing 
millions, have taken part in the awful chorus. It were useless 
to try to add a fresh terror to Medusa’s head. 

But while such is our feeling, we cannot refrain from asking 
what shall be our future? A modified Neology imported and 
expressly adapted for American use has, for ‘the last twenty 
years, enjoyed a peaceful seed time. It has scattered germs 
carefully assorted, and scientifically planted; and the sprout- 
ings of the harvest are now at our side. It is not difficult to 
tell what will wave in the fields when the sickle of God’s wrath 
shall descend for the reaping, nor to descry the plague-smitten 
multitudes who will go down to death cursing the sower. We 
say, the seed has already sprouted; is it asked where and in 
what shape? We point to the thousands, in a neighboring 
city, crowding to hear Theodore Parker’s coarse profanities 
and sceptical ravings, on a day ever sacred as long as one 
worshiper shall be found to thank God for the Saviour’s resur- 
rection—to the numerous ranks filing off from the obsolete 
Unitarianism of a Channing into avowed infidelity—to the 
seams and rents in the once unbroken front of Puritan Ortho- 
doxy—to the rotten joints of its ancient platform—to the dry 
dust into which its once-honored Confessions have, in many 
quarters, mouldered. Nor are we done with our reference. 
Here and there the ministry feel a giving way beneath their 
feet. They find themselves cared for only when the cry goes 
before their Sunday appearance, that something new is to be 
said—that old doctrine is to be dressed up in the latest fabrics 
of the mentalloom. As for the pulpit, they know the oracular 
voice once sounding out from it with a subduing power over 
men’s souls, is departed, and that, in some way, it has degene- 
rated into a mere lecturer’s desk. And the Bible—that word 
of glory—that orb of solemn light, red with the fire of Sinai’s 
top, and beating in every member with Heaven’s own trans- 
figuring life, what is it, wherever this spirit of doubt—this 
wiser criticism—this philosophic sifting has dropped its baleful 
shadow ? Dethroned from the affections, it shuts its pages 
against the soil of defiling hands. It still lies on the cottage 
shelf, but cobwebs hide the rusting clasp and rotting cover. 
It shines, too, in splendid gilt on parlor tables, but children are 
no longer silent before its opened leaves. The living pass it, 
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as a shrineless idol; the dying ask not the tender unction of 
its hallowed words; while the crowd hurry away from its 
record of the Cross and the Sepulchre, to hear ranting essays 
on the “coming Jesus.” And now we ask, in fear and sorrow, 
what shall be the flower, if this be only the bud? Thankful, 
devoutful thankful, are we, that our lot has been cast in with 
the eternal Spouse of Christ; that our faith has expression in 
Creeds, white, indeed, with the frost of ages, yet immortally 
young with the youth of the Word that came down from the 
throne of God. 

For all these reasons do we welcome at this time the 
“ Eclipse of Faith.” It is a strong blow in the right direction. 
Every chapter is a damaging stroke. It does not throw every 
foe, but it shows us how to wrestle when challenged. It 
should have a wide circulation, and a careful reading. 
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AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


COLONIAL CHURCHES IN VIRGINIA. 


No. II.—St. John’s Church, Hampton. 





wee 


Length of the Church, seventy-four feet. Greatest cruciform width, sixty feet. Total height 
of tower, sixty-five feet. Tower, fourteen feet square at the base, Present population of Hamp- 
ton, fifteen hundred. 


Tue region of country in lower Virginia, bordering, or near the 
James River, from the head of tide-water to the seaboard, is rich in the 
possession of memorials of by-gone days, now turned up from the bosom 
of the earth, in the shape of arrow-heads, and broken war-hatchets— 
monuments, fragmentary monuments, of a race of forest-born monarchs : 
now appealing to the antiquary in the mouldering records of the County 
Court offices, and now, silently but eloquently, lox king out imploringly 
in the ruins of churches and tombs, which meet the eye of the traveler, 
as he muses upon the faith and fortunes of generations long departed, 

When we turn “ from the wreck of the past that has perished,” and 
stand beside those monuments which have withstood the “ corroding 
tooth of time,” and are still invested with the sacred and solemn 
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beauty of antiquity, we approach in the venerating spirit of worshipers, 
and render our thank-offerings at their base. Such is likely to be the 
feeling with the pilgrim antiquary, as be stands for the first time 
beneath the shadows of that venerable cruciform pile, St. John’s Church, 
Hampton, which has braved “ the battle and the breeze” of nearly two 
centuries ; and then, when he crosses its worn threshold, and treads its 
echoing aisles, the wish must arise, involuntarily, to know something of 
the history of a spot “so sad, so fair.” 

With the exception of Jamestown, there is no portion of Virginia 
possessing as much historic interest as Hampton, and its vicinity. 
Hampton is the county seat of Elizabeth City County, which is one of 
the eight original shires into which Virginia was divide d. The town is 
doubtless the oldest Indian settlement in Virginia, and it is a matter of 
historical verity that it was the first place visited by Captain John Smith 
after he had cast anchor in these waters. We learn from Burke, the 
historian, that while Smith and his company were “ engaged in seeking 
a fit place for the first settlement, they met five of the natives, who 
invited them to their town, Kecoughtan or Kichotan, where Hampton 
now stands. Iere they were feasted with cakes made of Indian corn, 
and regaled with tobacco and a dance. In return, they presented the 
natives beads and other trinkets.” 

We have no occasion to go specially into the history of this expedi- 
tion, as it is well known to the student, that it was the result of a suc- 
cessful application on the part of a company, succeeding that of the 
ill-fated Sir Walter Raleigh, and for which a charter was obtained from 
James the First, in the year 1606, for the settling of Virginia. “ The 
design,” says Stith, the historian of Virginia, “included the establish- 
ment of a northern and southern colony, and among the articles, 
instructions, and orders” of the charter, provision was made for the due 
carrying out of that which is the highest end of every Christian colony, 
for it is expressly ordered, that “the said president, council, and min- 
isters, should provide that the true word and service of God be preach- 
ed, planted, and used, according to the rites and doctrines of the Church 
of England; not only in the said colonies, but also as much as might 
be amongst the savages bordering upon them, and that all persons 
should kindly treat the savages, and heathen people, in those parts, and 
use all proper means to draw them to the true service and knowledge 
of God.”* This expedition left the shores of England, December 19th, 
1606, and, after a protracted voyage, occasioned by unpropitious winds, 
which kept them within sight of home for more than “six weeks,” reached 
the capes of Virginia. The southern cape was christened “ Henry,” 
and the northern, “ Charles,” after the King’s sons. This was on the 
26th day of April, 1607. Accompanying this expedition was Rev. 
Robert Hunt, of the English Church, as the first chaplain of that 
colony, which, though few as the grains of mustard seed scattered by 
the morning wind, was the first planting of that tree which was destined, 





*See Wilberforce’s History of the American Church. 
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in coming time, to strike its roots deep down into the centre of empire, 
and to shelter beneath its strong branches, and wide-spread shadows, 
the exile and the oppressed, and to furnish home and altar for the pil- 
grim of civil and religious freedom. 

The first communion of the body and blood of our Lord was admin- 
istered by the pious Hunt, May 4th, 1607, the day after the debarkation 
of the colonists; and, “here,” says the Bishop of Oxford, “on a penin- 
sula, upon the northern shore of James River, was sown the first seed 
of Englishmen, who, in after years, were to grow and to multiply into 
the great and numerous American people.” It was an offering, this first 
sacrament, of the “appointed sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving ;” 
and we have an evidence of the pervading spirit of Lunt in that little 
band, when we remember that among their very first acts after rearing 
their straw-thatched houses for protection from the weather, was to 
erect the Church of the colony. Hunt was succeeded, after his death, 
in 1610, by Master Bucke, (the Chaplain of Lord de la Ware,) whose 
services were called forth the very day of his arrival at Jamestown. 
According to Purchas, “ He (that is Lord Delaware) cast anchor before 
Jamestown, where we landed, and our much-grieved Governor, first 
visiting the Church, caused the bell to be rung; at which all such as 
were able to come forth of their house, repayered to Church, which was 
neatly trimmed with the wild tlowers of the country, where our Minister, 
Master Bucke, made a zealous and sorrowful prayer, finding all things 
so contrary to our expectations, and full of misery and misgovernment.” 
This state of things had been brought about by the treacherous con- 
duct of their neighbors, the savages, domestic feuds, fluctuations in the 
quantity and quality of their food, bad water, and severe climatic dis- 
eases. While “Master Bucke” was toiling with the little band at 
Jamestown, Whitaker (son of Master Whitaker of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge) was in Henrico, whose deeds of love and patience in his 
noble work we would gladly record, but for the desire of approaching, 
as speedily as possible, the beginning and planting of the Church in 
Elizabeth City County. 

The first legislature of Virginia was convened under the administra- 
tion of Governor Sir George Yeardley, in the year 1626; but before 
this we find, during the first administration of Governor Wyatt, nay, 
before that, during that of Sir Thomas Yeardley, in 1619, a starting 
point for our inquiries and investigations in regard to the Hampton 
Church. By reference to the histories of the period, we find that the 
pay of their clergy was fixed at two hundred pounds worth of corn 
and tobacco. One hundred acres were marked off for glebes in every 
borough, for each of which the company at home provided six tenants 
at the public cost. They applied to the Bishop of London to find 
them a body of “ pious, learned, and painful ministers,”—* a charitable 
work,” says Wilberforce, “in which he readily engaged.” Two years 
subsequent to this occurred the massacre at Jamestown, and two years 
after that, we find, amongst thirty-five provisions, the following, for the 
promotion of religious knowledge and worship: That there shall be 
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erected a house of worship, and there shall be a burial ground on every 
plantation ; that the colonists, under penalty, shall attend public 
worship, and that there shall be uniformity in faith and worship, with 
the English Church—preseribing also the observance of the feasts of 
the Church, and a fast upon the anniversary of the Jamestown massa- 
cre; not forgetting, by the way, to enjoin “ respectful treatment, and 
the payment of a settled stipend to the colonial clergy.” In the instrue- 
tions given to Sir William Berkeley, Governor- General of Virginia, 
after the return of the royal exile, Charles the Second, to the throne of 
his murdered sire,—passing over, as we do, for the sake of brevity, much 
that might interest the reader during the closing period of the reign of 
James, that of Charles the First, and also that of the psalm-singing 
blood-hunter Cromwell,—we find the recommendation of the duties of 
religion, the use of “ the booke of Common Prayer, the decent repairs 
of churches, and a competent provision for conforming ministers.”* 
These suggestions, we learn, were at once acted upon by the colonial 
legislature, and provision was made for the building and due furniture 
of churches, &e., &e. This was in 1660. 

The oldest records in the County Court office date as far back as 
1635. In 1644, we find the Churchwardens presenting two females for 
offenses, to the Court; and in 1646, we find that Nicholas Brown and 
William Armistead, Churchwardens, present one of their body to the 
Court, requesting that Thomas Eaton be compelled to collect the Parish 
levy, and make his returns. This fixes the fact, then, that this was a 
Parish, and that there was a church somewhere in this region in 1644, 
for, from the English laws respecting the clergy, the object of the crea- 
tion of Churchwardens is “to protect the edifice of the Church, to 
superintend the ceremonies of public worship, to promote the observ- 
ance of religious duties,” &e., &e. We find, in 1644, the following on 
record—* To paid Mr. Mallory for preaching two funeral sermons, eight 
hundred pounds of Tobacco.” The next year we find the Rev. Mr, Jus- 
tinian Aylmere, who continued to offici ate until the early part of 1667. 
We now find, in those same records, the first mention of the church 
immediately under consideration, and it is as follows, being an extract 
from a will, and bearing date December 21, 1667: 

“T, Nicholas Baker, being very sicke in body, but of perfect memory. doe make, 
constitute, and ordaine this my last will and testament, revoking and disclayming 
all other wills by me made. Imprimis, I give my soule unto God my redeemer, 
and my body to bee decently buried in ye new church of Kighotan, Item, I give 
and bequeathe unto Mr. Jeremy Taylor, minister, my cloath cloak, to bee delivered 
to him after my corpse carrying out of ye house.” 


From these extracts we learn these two facts, that there was a new 
church, already built, and that Mr. Jeremy Taylor was the minister, 
and the inference is a legitimate one, taking into consideration the in- 
structions given to Governor Berkeley, and acted upon by him, to which 
reference is made above, that the old church now standing in Hampton, 





* Burke's History of Virginia. 
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built in the form of a cross, and of brick, a drawing of which accom- 
panies this communication, was erected at some period about 1660, or 
between that and 1667. That it was not built before 1660, we have 
strong reasons to presume; and that it was built between that and 
1667, we hope to show hereafter. In the time intervening between the 
murder of Charles the First and the restoration, there would have been 
no churches built, we presume, in the form of the cross—this the min- 
ions of Cromwell would not have allowed; nor for the worship and 
ritual of the Church of England, for the same reasons ; and, moreover, 
the will above referred to, speaks of the church as being “ye new 
church of Kighotan.” 

The tower was an after thought, as we find from the vestry-book, 
now in the possession of the writer. The following bears date 2d day 
of March, 1761: 

“Charles Cooper came into vestry, and agreed to do the brick work of the 
steeple, with good and well burnt bricks, and mortar of lime, at least fifteen 
bushels of lime to every thousand bricks so laid. The said Cooper to find all mate- 
rials necessary for building the said steeple, and all expenses what kind soever at 
his own proper cost. The said Cooper to give bond for the performance, agreeable 
to a resolve of the said vestry on the 6th day of February last.” 

The oceasion of building the tower is found in the extract following, 
made from the same source, and bearing date February 6, 1761: 

“ Whereas the late Mr. Andrew Kennedy, did by his last will and testament, 
devise to the Parish of Elizabeth City, forty pounds sterling, to purchase a bell 
for the church of the said Parish, provided the Vestry, and Churchwardens of the 
said Parish, shall undertake to build a belfry for the same in twelve months after 
the said Alexander Kennedy's death; and this Vestry, willing toembrace the said 
gift, have accordingly resolved,” &c. 

Now arises a question of some interest. The will of Nicholas Baker, 
made December 21, 1667, makes mention of * ye new church of Kigho- 
tan.” Was there an old church of Kighotan? One older than this? 
We answer, yes! And now for the writer’s reasons for arriving at this 
conclusion. From the old record of wills, deeds, &c., in the County 
Court office, and to which we have had access freely, through the polite- 
ness and kindness of Samuel Howard, Esq., the gentlemanly clerk of 
the court, we copy the following : 

“In the name of God, Amen. I, Robert Brough, clerke of Kigquotan, in the 
county of Elizabeth Citty, being sicke and weake in body, but in perfect sense and 
memory, praised bee God for itt, this seven and twentyeth day of Aprill, in the 
yeare of our Lord God 1667, for the quieting of my conscience, desire to settle 
that estate it has pleased God to lend mee, in manner and forme following:—And 
first of all, Icommend my soul into the hands of ye Almighty God my Maker, 
and my Saviour and Redeemer Christ Jesus, being confident through his meritts 
and blood shedd for mee, to be an inheritor with Him, His saints and angells of 
everlasting life. And my body uuto ye earthe from whence it came, there to 
receive decent burial in the old Parish church of Kigquotan aforesaid,” &c. 


By an order of Court bearing date 16th October, 1679, we find the 
following: “ To be paid to John Chandler, for covering ye church, and 
walking ye yard, twenty-five hundred pounds of Tobacco.” This could 
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not have been for “ ye new church of Kighotan,” for that would not 
have required “covering” so soon after its building—therefore it must 
have been the old church which had then begun to go into decay, and 
fall into disuse—for, three years before this, we find another record as 
follows: “The Grand Jury presents John Tabb for making a common 
nuisance by barring up ye King’s path to the old church, and not 
making another.” The Court at which this presentment was made, was 
held July 8d, 1676. 

“The old parish church of Kigquotan,” and “ye new church of 
Kighotan,” cannot be one and the same. We are then led to inquire, 
where was the old parish church of Kigquotan, and when was it prob- 
ably built? The last branch of this question, we prefer answering first. 
By reference to the administration of Sir Thomas Yeardley, (not Sir 
George Yeardley,) we find that, in 1621, among several other Colonial 
enactments, provision is made for the erection of a “ house of worship, 
and the separation of a burial ground on every plantation.” We pre- 
sume, therefore, that it was about this time (1621-2) that the first 
church of Kigquotan was erected, and we have not forgotten the 
Churchwardens of 1644. And now, in answer to the other question— 
where was this church built !/—we have only to turn our footsteps to the 
“ Pembroke Farm,” (the property of Jolin Jones, Esq.,) about one mile 
from the town of Hampton, and, as we there take our stand among the 
few remaining tombs, shout, “Eureka, Eureka!” 

Fully impressed with the belief that the original “church of Kigquo- 
tan” was located amid the graves on “ the Pembroke farm” referred to, 
we determined to reduce our reasonings apriori, to the simple test of 
experiment. Accordingly, accompanied by three friends, one of whom 
was formerly a good Congregationalist of Boston, but now a very 
decided and zealous Episcopalian, the desired investigation was com- 
menced. With hoe in hand, we struck the first blow in the yielding 
earth. It was a beautiful afternoon in February, and Heaven seemed 
to smile upon our “labor of love.” A bird here and there might be 
seen soaring “onward, right on” up the calm, clear blue skies—the Sun 
shone softly, sweetly upon the spot—there lay the quiet, old time-worn 
tomb. It was a scene, and an association, that would have told with 
power upon the soul of the antiquary, Monkbarns. Yes, the Sun shone 
down upon the holy relics of the by-gone time, as he did more than 
two hundred years ago, upon those gallant adventurers, who, before 
proceeding to Jamestown, had offered within sight and sound of this 
very spot, the church’s first prayers in Virginia ! 

What thoughts cluster around that sentence !—the church’s first 
prayers in Virginia! The chivalric, the adventurous, the stern, the 
sad and the hopeful hearts that throbbed together there—where are 
their ashes inurned? Some sleep beneath the escutcheoned tomb—but 
others— 


“No marble tells us whither. With their names 
No Bard embalms and sanctifies his song, 
And history, so warm on meaner themes, 

Is cold on this.” 
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We struck the first blow, and the second and the third, and soon met 
with the expected resistance from beneath. We had found the ruins 
of the foundation of “the old Parish church of Kigquotan.” We sue- 
ceeded in tracing these, about fifteen feet in one direction, and about 
ten in another. No doubt if examinations were prosecuted, other por- 
tions would be discovered. With the evidence before us, we have not 
a doubt that the tombs which are above the surface, from their regular 
arrangement, formed a portion of the pavement of the main, perhaps 
the only aisle of the church. 

Whether the old Parish church of Kigquotan was of wood, or of 
brick, we cannot at this day determine. “ Like the baseless fabric of a 
vision” it has disappeared ; but we opine it was wooden, from the fact, 
that the first church (and probably the second also) in Jamestown 
(both of which were destroyed by fire) was a wooden one; and the 
presumption is, the first brick church erected would be at the capital of 
the colony. 

The oldest tomb we can find in the church-yard at Hampton, and 
standing in the northeast angle of the Cross, is to the memory of 
Captain Willis Wilson, who departed this life the 19th day of Novem- 
ber, 1701. The latest date upon the stones at Pembroke is 1719. 
“The lapse of years, and the ruthless hand of time,” have leveled 
those graves in “ ye old Parisk church of Kigquotan ;” but enough is 
left to the “tomb searcher,” even in the inscriptions following, as he 
reads them by the slanting rays of the setting sun, and hears the low 
winds dirging in the pines, and the moaning and sighing of the distant 
waves, to lead him to say with Blair: 

“The time draws on 
When not a single spot of burial earth, 
Whether on land, or in the spacious sea, 
But must give back its long-committed dust 
Inviolate ; and faithfully shad/ these 
Make up the full account.” 


The following coat-of-arms and inscriptions, are taken from four black 
marble tablets, six feet long and three wide, lying in a field about one 
mile from Hampton. 


“Here lies ye body of Joun Nevis, Esq., 
Vice Admiral of His Majesty’s fleet, and 
Commander in chiefe of the Squadron cruis- 
ing in ye West Indies, who died on board 
ye Cambridge, ye 17 a of August, 1697, 
in ye ninth yeare of the Reign of King 
William ye third, aged 57 years.” 

“In hope of a Blessed Resurrection, here 
lies the body of Tuomas Curze, gent.: who 
was born November 24, 1640, in the parish 
of St. Michael’s, in Lewis, in the county of 
Sussex, in England, and dyed May 30, 1700. 
When a few years are come then I shall goe 
the way whence I shall not return—Job 
16, 22.” 
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A third inscription is as follows : 


“ This stone was given by his Excellency Francis Nicuotsoy, Esq., Lieutenant 
and Governour Generall of Vi irginia, in memory of Perer Hayman, Esqr., grand- 
son to Sir Peter Hayman of Summerfield, in ye county of Kent: he was Collector 
of ye Customs in the Lower District of James River, and went voluntary on board 
ye King’ s shipp Shoreham, in pursuit of a pyrate, who greatly infested this coast. 
‘After he had behaved himselfe seven hours with undaunted courage, was killed 
with a small shott ye 29 day of Aprill, 1700, in ye engagement he ‘stood next ye 
Gouvenour upon ye quarter deck, and was here honorably interred by his order.” 


And the last, which speaks for itself— 

“ Here lyeth the body of the Reverend Mr. ANprew THompson, who was born 
at Stonehive, in Scotland, and was Minister of this Parish seven years, and depart- 
ed this life the 11 of September, 1719, in ye 46 yeare of his age, leaving ye charac- 
ter of a sober religious man.” 

The above is followed on the tomb by a long Latin inscription, which 
has been so mutilated by some modern Goth, or Goths, that it is 
impossible to decipher it intelligibly. 

The coat-of-arms of the Nevilles stands out in bold sculpture on the 
Vice Admiral’s tomb. The inscription simply states that “he dyed on 
board ye Cambridge ye 17 day of August 1697, in ye 9th year of the 
Reign of King William ye third, aged 57 years.” Preceding which 
we are informed that he was “ Vice Admiral ‘of his Majesty's fleet, and 
commander in chiefe of the squadron cruising in ye West Indies.” In 
a letter before us trom John Minor, Esq., of Fre ‘dericksburg, Virginia,— 
a gentleman of fine literary taste—we are informed as follows—* Vice 
Admiral Neville died of mortification at not being able to reach Cartha- 
genia in time to prevent its surrender to the French,—although he 
might have spared himself that pain, since no man ever before, knew 
of a sea-breeze blowing six days and nights without inte ‘rruption ; and, 
I suppose, such a thing will hardly ever happen again.’ 

It is now ar Hope to trace an “unbroken succession” of Parish 
ministers from 1621 to the present time. The following, however, is as 
near as can now be ascertained :—In 1664, Rev. Mr. Mallory ; who was 
succeeded, in 1665, by Rev. Mr. Justinian Aylmere ; succeeded, in 1667, 
by Rev. Mr. Jeremi: ah ’ Taylor ; succeeded, in 1677, by Rev. Mr. John 
Page, who left the colony about 1687; succeeded, in 1687, by Rev. 
Mr. Cope Doyley; in 1712, Rev. Mr. Andrew Thompson, who died 
1719: in 1731, Rev. Mr. William Fife, who died in 1756; succeeded, 
in 1756, by Rev. Thomas Warrington, who died 1770; succeeded, in 
1771, by Rev. William Selden, who either died, or resigned, in 1783 ; 
succeeded, in 1783, by Rev. William Nixon. 

In the above list stands the name of Jeremiah Taylor. And as his 
history will help explain the sad story of colonial churches in Virginia, 
we shall be somewhat particular. His life, unlike that of the holy 
Bishop of Down and Connor, was not as “ pure and peaceable and full 
of good works,” as it might have been. The object of the truthful 
historian should be, to give an honest portraiture of the times, and the 
men of the times which he proposes to describe. His motto should be 
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“nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” And if in the 
character of this man, we find the history of one, who “stole the livery 
of Heaven to serve the Devil in’—we must look for the cause of the 
misfortune of the Church, in having such to minister at her altars, in 
that neglect, which from the first settlement of the Colony to the con- 
secration of Bishop White, marked the course pursued by the Church 
of England towards her colonial dependencies. Had there been a Colo- 
nial Bishop appointed, consecrated, and sent to the Colonies,—one who 
would have faithfully carried out his consecration vows—who would 
have watched over his clergy, and when they were charged with mal- 
practices and dereliction, have cited them to trial, and punished with 
suspension or degradation if found guilty ; who would have strength- 
ened by his counsel, and cheered by his occasional presence among 
them, the “ faithful Presbyters,” who were toiling in this then compara- 
tive wilderness—the story of “ ungracious pastors” In the early church 
of Virginia, would have been a brief one. But, without this check ;— 
with the Bishop of London three thousand miles off;—with no head,— 
is it any wonder that there were found, even among those who minis- 
tered in holy things, men with unclean hands and impure hearts? It 
is not very difficult to trace these evils to the cause indicated—the 
absence of Episcopal supervision. 


“The planting of the Church in America,” says one, in writing upon this very 
subject, “had been after a new and unknown manner. Heretofore the great aim 
of her founders in any country had been to make her truly indigenous—to repro- 
duce her out of the people amongst whom she had come. For this end she was 
sent forth complete—a living germ with all the powers of reproduction in her- 
self. To this, as the greatest work of Christians, the boldest and truest hearts 
were summoned; and he who won, and held a band of converts to her Lord, was 
consecrated Bishop of the Church amongst them, if he went not out in that holy 
character. Thus he could at once ordain new pastors and Evangelists from 
amongst his native converts. Through them he could extend his influence; at 
their mouths, the truths he taught, coming to the hearers in the beloved tongue of 
their fathers’ land, were listened to with new readiness. Their blood, if persecu 
tion arose, was at once the seed of new converts; the Church was perfect and 
complete, and she went on conquering and to conquer. Such was the equipment 
of Ponthinus of old, when with Irenaeus as his Deacon he went from Asia to sow 
amongst the Gauls the seed of the kingdom; and the Church of Lyons was his 
glorious harvest...... . But wholly unlike this was our equipment of the 
Church in America. We sent out individual teachers, with no common bond of 
visible unity, no directing head, no power of ordaining; we maintained them 
there like the garrison of a foreign Church; and the consequence was what might 
have been foretold,—the Church languished and almost passed away. 7b this 
Sault the religious evils of that land may be distinetly traced, Even in the South- 
ern Colonies. where the Church was established with Provincial endowments, the 
want of Bishops produced the same effect. There was no power of obtaining 
Ordination in America; hence any young Americans who desired to enter the 
ministry, must cross the Atlantic to receive Holy Orders, This was both costly 
and perilous, One in five, it has been calculated, of all who set out, returned no 
more. Hence in a new country, where every sort of employment abounded, few 
parents devoted their children to the work of the ministry. . . . The native 
candidates were therefore few; whilst of those sent out from England, some, in 
spite of every care at home, would be those whose characters were most unfit for 
such a post—who proposed themselves for that peculiar service, because they 
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desired to escape the vigilance of Episcopal control. Zhis brought a reproach 
upon the priesthood, and ‘the proper check on clerical unfitness being thus want- 
ing, the people began to substitute another. Upon any vacancy, the Governor 
and Commissary recommended a successor to a Virginian benefice. The Vestry 
received the minister so sent, and he then officiated in their Church. If they 
chose, they might present him for induction to the Governor; and when inducted 
he had full and legal possession of the benefice. But the common practice was 
to receive the minister, and give him in possession the fruits of the benefice with- 
out presenting him for due induction; and then, the Vestry could dismiss him 
when they chose. This seems to have been meant at first to guard the people 
from unworthy pastors. From the nature of the case there could be scarcely any 
other check on such men. The Bishop of London, indeed, had his Commissaries 
in America ; but their limited power, and derived authority, could do little when 
their principal was on the other side of the Atlantic. Nor was the power of the 
Bishop of London himself over those distant provinces, certain, or well defined. 
Whence it had first sprung is exceedingly uncertain. The most probable account 
attributes it to the hearty concurrence of the then Bishop of spe in the earliest 
schemes of the Virginia company for establishing the Church amongst their set- 
tlers. This led to his being requested to find and appoint their first clergy ; and 
from this practice grew up a notion that they were in some way in his Diocese. 
. Such the practice continued until the appointment of Bishop Gibson 
to the See of London. Upon enquiring into the source of his authority, he was 
told, that, though no strict ecclesiastical title could be found, yet by an order in 
Council in the reign of Charles the Second, the Colonies were made a part of the 
See of London. For this order, he being a careful man, caused a diligent search 
to be made, when he discovered that none such existed. Finding, therefore, no 
ground whatever on which to rest his claims of jurisdiction, he declined even to 
appoint a Commissary. Thus the Colonies were separated from all Episcopal control. 
But after a while, having obtained a special commission from the Crown, com- 
mitting this charge to him, and thinking it better, under all the circumstances of 
the case, to act under this authority, than to abandon them entirely, he began to 
discharge it with his usual fidelity. . . . . Thisauthority, shadowy as it was, 
expired with Bishop Gibson; since the commission under which he acted was 
granted only to himself personally, and not to his successors. . . . . In Vir- 
ginia, to secure that which lawful authority should have provided for them, the 
Vestries at first desired to try their Pastors, before the *y confirmed their full appoint- 
ment. And this, as was natural, soon grew into a greatabuse. The Vestries now 
were masters of the clergy, On the most paltry, and unworthy grounds, they 
changed their Minister. If he testified with boldness against any prevalent 
iniquity, the people whom his zeal offended, soon rid themselves of so disagreea- 
ble a monitor. Hence Ecclesiastical appointments in the Colony grew into ‘disre- 
pute. Few would accept such uncertain stations, and those few were led to do so 
by necessity. Thus the clergy declined both in numbers and character. . 
Thus at every hand the Church was weakened, the Laity were ob bed of the 
Sacraments, and led to choose their Pastors on unworthy grounds. The Clergy 
who came out were those least fitted for a work which, far more » than that of 
ordinary stations, required the highest gifts of holy zealand knowledge. . . . 
In such a state of things religion could not flourish, and a ministry already 
depressed was sure to sink into absolute abasement.” * 


We have made the above quotation, portions of which we have 
taken the liberty to italicise, with the view of showing what were the 
causes by which men were “thrust either into desperation, or into 
wretchlessness of most unclean living.” That it was not the tendencies 
of the Church system, but the absence of an efficient head to carry out 


* See Wilberforce’s History of the American Church. 
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that system, and the laxity growing out of that absence. Having 
premised, therefore, we proceed to examine the record in relation to the 
Rey. Jeremy Taylor, of whom, alas! it may be said, “ he was an hireling, 
and cared not for the sheep.” 

The whole time he was in the Colony, he figures in almost every 
Court of the County, either as suing or being sued—the law, and not 
the Gospel, seems to constitute his Alpha and Omega. When he does 
not figure on the civil, he is prominent on the criminal docket. When 
heis not found pleading his own cause, he is seen to be actively employ- 
ed in assailing others. And the last account of him, preserved in the 
records of the Court, describes him as a wanderer from his home, and 
a skulker from the penalties of the law. It is a melancholy picture, but 
its contemplation may not be without a benefit. We select a few of 
the many scenes in which he was an actor—which may, perchance, 
serve “to point a moral, and adorn a tale.” 


1667. “Ordered that Mr. Jeremy Taylor, for his insolency and misbehaviour in 
open Court, shall be committed to close confinement, there to remain during ye 
Court's pleasure.” 


This drew from him the following penitential document : 


“To the Worshippful His Majesty's Justices for Elizabeth City County : 

“ May it please your Worshipps—If I as your Minister have done any thing before 
you contrary to law or decency, I desire it may be imputed to my ignorance in ye 
Law, as pleading noe knowledge therein, neither in ye formality of Court. Yett 
with a safe allegiance to my King and his subordinate Justices, I humbly request 
a pardon of my error, and a releasement from my streight confinement, and your 
petitioner shall pray, cc. JeRnemMy Taytor.” 


Here follows an order of Court in these words : 


“Upon ye humble petition of Mr. Jeremy Taylor that he is sorry for his inso- 
lent behaviour, and indecent carriage in ye Court, and yt ye same may be imputed 
to his Ignorance in ye Law, and yt for ye future hee will owe all allegiance to 
his King and Subordinate Justices, Its ordered that hee shall be pardoned for his 
Error, and be released out of his streight confinement—paying his fees which 
have accrued therein.” 


Again we find the following upon record: 


“ At a Court held for Elizabeth City County, 18th day of April, 1667”—* We of 
the Grand Jury do present Mr. Jeremiah Taylor for being a drunkard.” 


The presentment drew from Mr. Taylor the following letter : 


“To the Worshippful His Majesty's Justices for Elizabeth City County : 

“ May itt please your Worshipps—I understanding that the Grand Jury 
this Court presented me for a common drunkard, (of which presentment I had no 
notice) I thought it convenient to write my mynd to your Worshipps in refer- 
ence thereupon—Challenging a greater liberty to wryte than the tongue to 
speake. , 

“JT much wonder if it be soe that they should so confidently affirm that which is 
soe hard to prove and define—what a common drunkard is—as if every single 
act of drinking was drunkenness. Secondly—they ought to present a man the 
first and second tyme for being drunk upon sufficient grounds, and then, upon his 
obstinate perseverance therein, to present him for acommon drunkard. And this 
makes me believe it was a sudden suggestion of some others unto them soe to 
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doe, than their own mature deliberation. I must implore your Worshipps favora- 
ble censure, and doe faithfully promise never yt in the world any occasional 
advantage of declamation by such a Vicious exemplar any more. Who am your 
Worshipps unworthy creature, Jer. TaYLor.” 

And further on we find the following : 

“ At a particular Court held for the County of Elizabeth City, 17 May, 1669- 
Whereas it appears to this Court by ye oath of Richard Simmons, and ye attes- 
tasion of Mrs. Anne Armistead, yt Mr. Jeremiah Taylor, Clerke, hath in an 
insolent and most vile manner gone about ye County Villifying and disparaging his 
Majesty’s Justices of this County, Sheriff and Church Wardens, charging them 
with Church robbery, and Sacrilege. Whereupon warrant issued out to ye Sher- 
iffe for ye said Taylor’s apprehension duly, which is returned by ye Sheriffe 
accordingly executed, and Major William Powell returned Security, who hath in 
open Court acknowledged ye same, the Court doth therefore order yt if ye said 
William Powell shall not between this and October next procure ye body of ye 
said Jeremiah Taylor to this Court. and then and there satisfy ye award of ye 
Court, ye said William Powell shall fyne Five thousand pounds of Tobacco and 
Casks, to be Imployed for ye use of ye County. It is by this Court ordered yt an 
attachment shal] be awarded against ye estate of Jeremy Taylor, Clerke, where- 
soever itt may be found in this County, for four hundred pounds of Tobacco and 
Cask, at ye Suite of Mr. William Alford for his attendance as Clerk of the present 
Meeting. The like order for Mr. Byrom, Sheriff.” 

From this period he appears no more upon the stage—and we dis- 
miss him as one of the results of the system referred to on the other 
page in our quotation from the Bishop of Oxford. 

If, however, the people had to contend against the bad examples of 
those who should have “ pointed, and led the way to Heaven,” we also 
find among other records of the period (1669) that the observance of 
the Sabbath was held sacred. They had not, at least, forgotten one of 
the positive precepts of the Decalogue—for it is “ Ordered and declared 
5 July, 1669, yt in case ye first day of ye month, which is ye pretixed 
common Court day shall happen to be on Saturday, in regard of ye near- 
ness of ye Sabbath, is, and shall be henceforth adjourned to ye Monday 
following.” In an inventory attached to a will of this year, 1669—the 
following books are found. Who can tell us anything about them 
now !—“ Ye Rare Jewell of Contentment,” and “ Ye Miracle of a Chris- 
tian Life.” 

Of the list of Clergy in this Parish previous to the achievement of 
our national independence, the records of the Vestry Book contain 
some statements worthy of attention. The Rector, Rev. Mr. William 
Fife, having been the incumbent for twenty-five years, died in 1756. 
And as some of the characters whose names are mentioned in connec- 
tion with his successors, are associated with the Colonial history of 
Virginia, it may not be amiss to furnish a few extracts from the record 
in which they also appeared in Church matters. I mean Governor 
Denwiddie, and Mr. Commissary Dawson. 

At the first meeting after the decease of Mr. Fyfe, the Vestry ‘‘ proceeded to the 
choice of another Minister” (January 12, 1756,) “of this Parish to fill the said 
Vacancy ; and the Rev. Mr. Selden, and the Rev. Mr. Warrington, standing candi- 
dates, the question being put the Vestry are divided in their opinions.” 

[Signed,] * Ropert Armistead, C. W.” 
“Wa. Wacer, C. W.” 


“Teste, Cuas. Jenntnas, 0. V.” 
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We would remark, en passant, that this Charles Jennings is supposed 
to be the immediate descendant of the Jennings whose heirs are 
entitled to his estate in England, now it is presumed amounting to forty 
millions of dollars. But to Church matters. It will be seen by the 
extract above, that the Vestry made no election. On the February fol- 
lowing, (February 9, 1756)—* His Honor the Governor, and the Rev. 
Mr. Commissary,” addressed the following letter to the Vestry : 


“ Wittramspura, Feb. 9, 1756. 

“ GenTLEMEN :—As the Rev'd. Mr. Warrington when he became a candidate for 
your Parish, took the proper and regular steps which the Clergy have generally 
pursued: and as the Rev'd. Mr. Selden solicited your interest without any applica- 
tion for our approbation and consent, we are very sorry to find you pay so little 
regard to the power of the Crown, and the Right of the Bishop, as not to receive 
Mr. Warrington as your Minister—especially as the votes in the Vestry were 
equal. 

“How different was the conduct of your Vestry in the year 1781, who readily 
upon Gov. Gooch’s letter, received the Rev'd. Mr. Fyfe, though a majority of them 
had declared for the Rev'd. Mr. Smith, And the Vestry of York,* in the case of 
Mr. Canem applied to Governor Gooch for his letter of callocation, or leave to 
remove before they received him from Warwick Parish. 

“Ministers removing from Parish to Parish without the consent of the Governor 
and Commissary, is very irregular, and what we hope you will not countenance 
in your hitherto orderly Parish. We must therefore again reeoommend Mr. War- 
rington, and we hope you will kindly receive, and entertain him—that all animosi- 
ties will subside, and that vou will be mutually happy in each other. And so 
commending you to the good providence of God, alt His gracious direction in 
this and all your other atfiairs, 

“We remain Gentlemen, 
Your Friend & Hble Servants, 
Rosert Denwipptir, 
Tuomas Dawsoy,” 


The Vestry did not meet again until the seventh day of the May 
following. “On this day was presented to the Vestry His Honor the 
Governor, and the Rev'd. Mr. Commissary’s joint letter, which was 
recorded ; and thereupon the Rev'd. Mr. Warrington and the Rev'd. 
Mr. Selden being candidates for this Parish the Vestry was equally 
divided, Six being for the one and Six for the other.” 

It would seem from the above that four months had wrought no 
change in the opinions of the Vestry respecting the two candidates,— 
and that each of these, in the language of political nominees, was “ in 
the hands of his friends.” Nor did the “ unterrified” Vestry abandon 
the even, or if you please the uneven tenor of their way, until the 
y months more—when, 
having in the interim employed Mr. Warrington temporarily, at a 
salary of sixteen thousand pounds of Tobacco per annum—they then 
unanimously elected him to be their Rector, and it was “ Ordered that 
Mr. Warrington be Inhibited to all the spiritual and temporal benefits 
of this Parish.” 





. 
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* The adjoining Parish. 
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This gentleman was an ancestor of the late gallant and distinguished 
Commodore Lewis Warrington, United States Navy, as we were informed 
yd = officer by letter received from him a short time previous to his 

eath. 

On the 26th October, 1756, it was “Ordered that the Church 
Wardens Present the Rev'd. Thomas Warrington to His Honor the 
Governor for collation to this Parish.” 

Mr. Warrington attended the Vestry meeting for the last time, 
December 26th, 1769, soon after which he died. And ata meeting held 
on November 14th, 1770, the following appears as the proceedings : 


“Whereas the Rev. Mr. Thomas Warrington the late incumbent of this Parish, 
hath departed this life, It is agreed, and it is the unznimous Opinion of this 
Vestry, that as Mr. William Selden has heretofore applied to us, that he intends 
to make application to the Lord Bishop of London for Holy Orders, and hath 
procured from us a letter of Recommendation to the Bishop of London’s Commis- 
sary of this Dominion for that purpose,—If therefore the said William Selden 
shall return qualified with such Orders, We the Vestry of the Parish aforesaid, 
will keep the said Parish Vacant a reasonable time, and upon his return with such 
orders will induct him in this Parish accordingly. 

“ Ordered that the slaves belonging to the Glebe of this Parish, be hired out 
for the best price that can be got from the day of hireing, untill the 1st day of 
January 1772, and that the same be performed by the Church Wardens—and 
further Ordered, that when a Minister shall be chosen for this Parish, that he shall 
be Intitled to the remainder of the hire from the time he is inducted into this 
Parish. 

“Ordered, that it is the Opinion of this Vestry, that they may agree with a 
Minister to perform the duty requisite for this Parish, and all other Parochial 
duties; and for which he is to be paid for such performance of said duty. agree- 
able to the allowance by Law, in proportion to the time he acts, untill the time 
that Mr. Selden who we have recommended above, shall be inducted in this Parish, 

[Signed] J. Wattace, C0. W. 
Joun Tass, C. W.” 
“Teste, Jno. ALLEN, Jr., Clerk Vestry.” 


On the 17th day of May, 1771, Mr. Selden was inducted, and con- 
tinued until January 7th, 1783, when he resigned. What became of 
him we do not know. His descendants are among the most respectable 
persons in lower Virginia. 

The Vestry book here is defaced for some years, owing, we presume, to 
the fact that in the change in the Church, from that of England, to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, begun in 1783, con- 
summated in 1787, and the first convention in Philadelphia, July 28, 
1789, with Bishops presiding, of our own, this parish did not pro- 
cure a minister during that period. A tomb has recently been erected, 
from which we infer that the Rev. Mr. Skyren was probably the first 
minister after the declaration of peace. The inscription on the tomb 
reads as follows : 


“Sacred to the memory of the Rev. Henry Sxyren, Rector of Elizabeth City 
Parish. Born in Whitehaven, England, A. D. 1729. Died in Hampton, Virginia, 
A. D. 1795. This monument is erected by his surviving children, Elizabeth Tem- 
ple, and John Spotswood Skyren.” 
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The following inscription, on a stone near the east entrance to the 
church, will show that very soon after the change spoken of above, the 
parish was blessed with regular rectoral services : 

“ Sacred to the memory of the Rey. Jonn Jones Srooner, Rector of the Church 
in Elizabeth City County: who departed this life September 15, 1799, aged 
forty-two years.” 


And then to the right of the door entering from the east, another 
bearing the following : 

“Departed this life, January 17, 1806, the Rev. Beysamin Browy, Rector of 
Elizabeth City Parish, aged thirty-nine years.” 

On November 17, 1806, the Vestry elected the Rev. Robert Sey- 
mour Sims, and August 11, 1810, they elected the Rev. George Hol- 
son. During the last war with Great Britain (1813) Hampton was 
sacked, its inhabitants pillaged—one of its aged citizens sick and in- 
firm, wantonly murdered in the arms of his wife—and other crimes 
committed by hireling soldiers, and by brutalized officers, over which 
the chaste historian must draw a veil. The church of God itself was 
not spared during the saturnalia of lust and violence, His temple 
was profaned, and His altars desecrated. What British ruthlessness 
had left seathed and prostrate, was soon looked upon with neglect. 
The moles and the bats held their revels undisturbed within its once 
hallowed courts, and the “ obscene owl nestled and brought forth in the 
ark of the covenant.” The church in which our fathers worshiped, 
stabled the horse and stalled the ox. The very tombs of the dead, Sa- 
cred in all lands, became a slaughter ground of the butcher, and an 
arena for pugilistie contests. A few faithful ones wept when they re- 
memered Zion, in her day of prosperity, and beheld her in her hour 
of homeless travail, and to their ery, “ How long, oh Lord, how long !” 
the following preamble, accompanying a subscription list, tells the sto- 
ry of her woes, and breathes the language of returning hope: 


“Whereas, from a variety of circumstances, the Episcopal Church in the town 
of Hampton, is in a state of dilapidation, and will ere long moulder into ruins, 
unless some friendly hand be extended to its relief, and in the opinion of the ves- 
try the only method that can be pursued to accomplish the laudable design of re- 
storing it to the order to which our forefathers bequeathed it to their children, is 
to resort to subscription; and they do earnestly solicit pecuniary aid from all its 
friends in the full belief that an appeal will not be made in vain. And hoping 
that God will put it into the hearts of the people to be benevolently disposed 
towards our long neglected Zion.” 


This bears date April 28, 1826. 

A committee of the citizens of Hampton was appointed to wait on 
the venerable Bishop Moore, “to solicit his advice upon the best man- 
ner of repairing the Protestant Episcopal Church in Hamptor, and beg 
of him his particular aid and patronage in carrying into effect the 
same.” The letter below will show how that “old man eloquent,” felt 
on the subject. It is not among the Bishop’s published letters, and is 
without date : 
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“ My Dear Breturen:—My long confinement at the north prevented my re- 
ception of your letter, until very lately ; and the feebleness of my frame, since 
my return, must apologize to you for any apparent neglect which has attended 
my reply. It will afford me the greatest pleasure to assist you with my coun- 
eel in the reorganization of your church, and with that purpose in view, I will en- 
deavor to visit Hampton in a short time, of which you shall be duly notified, 
when we can converse at large on the subject proposed for my consideration. To 
see the temple in which the former inhabitants of Hampton worshiped God, 
aud to see you placed under the care of a faithful and judicious clergyman, will 
inspire my mind with the greatest delight. May the Almighty smile on the pro- 
posed design, and carry it into full and complete effect. Believe me, gentlemen, 
very affectionately your friend and pastor, 

“RicHARD CaanninG Moore.” 


The citizens and friends of the Church were blessed with the energetic 
aid of the Rev. Mark L. Chevers, chaplain at Fortress Monroe, who for 
several years officiated once on each Sabbath in Hampton. It is not 
saying too much when we assert that mainly through his efforts, the 
Church was resuscitated. The present rector, the writer of this, with 
pleasure makes this acknowledgment. 

With the zeal and energy which were brought to bear, the re- 
sults were most favorable; and on Friday morning, the 8th of Jan- 
uary, 1830, a crowd might have been seen wending its way to those 
venerable walls. A rude staging was erected for the prominent actors, 
and on that platform knelt a white-haired soldier of the cross, the ven- 
erable Bishop of Virginia, his face radiant with “ faith, hope, and char- 
ity.” The ritual of the Church was heard once more in that old pile, 
and in answer to the invitation, “ Oh, come, let us sing unto the Lord, 
let us heartily rejoice in the strength of our salvation,” there might soon 
have been heard those beautiful words : 


“ And wilt thou, O Eternal God, 
On earth establish thy abode / 
Then look propitious from thy throne, 
And take this temple for thine own.” 


In the archives of the church the event is thus recorded : 


‘Know all men by these presents, that we, Richard Channing Moore, D. D., by 
Divine permission, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 
Virginia, did consecrate to the service of Almighty God, on Friday, January 8th, 
in the year of our Lord 1830, St. John’s Church, in the town of Hampton, Eliza- 
beth City County. In which church the services of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
are to be performed agreeably to rubrics in such case made and provided. It is 
always to be remembered, that St. John’s Church thus consecrated and set apart 
to the worship of Almighty God, is by the act of consecration thus performed, 
separated from all worldly and unhallowed uses, and to be considered sacred to 
the service of the Holy and undivided Trinity. 

“In testimony whereof, I have on the day and year above written, subscribed 
my hand and affixed my seal. 

[Seal.] “ Ricuarp CuanninG Moore.” 


The Rev. Mr. Chevers having resigned his afternoon appointment, 
after officiating for sixteen years, and ministering to them in their day 
of destitution, the Rev. John P. Bausman was elected Rector in 1843, 
and resigned in 1845; the Rev. William H. Good was elected in 1845, 
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and continued until the close of 1848; and the parish remained with- 
out regular rectoral services, until the 1st of January, 1851, when the 
writer took charge ; since which time an organ (the first one) has been 
put up, new pews have been added, and money enough obtained to 
make permanent and comfortable repairs. If the design of the true 
friends of the Church, to make it a temple in which generations to come 
may worship God in comfort, fail, the fault and the punishment will 
lie with those who “ knew their duty and did it not.” 

The Church has had much to contend with in the past time—she has 
much to oppose her at the present. Sects, unknown in the nomencla- 
ture of the olden days, have risen around her, and in this age of rest- 
lessness and change—of liberty (?) and latitudinarianism, her peculiar 
position exposes her to the attacks of all who claim the privilege of 
pulling down and building up as may suit the whim and fancy of in- 
novators and experimenters. 

Ifthe Church of Elizabeth City Parish, nearly two hundred years 
ago, had just cause to mourn over the errors and frailties of a Taylor, 
surely it should be a matter of sincere rejoicing, that as far as the re- 
cord shows, no other individual in her service as Rector, has ever fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. If her sons and daughters are faithful, they 
have God’s promise to be with them, and thus may we hope and say, in 
the language of a New England poet, 





“ So shall her holy bounds increase, 
With walls of praise and gates of peace ; 
So shall the Vine which Martyr tears 
And blood sustained in other years, 
With fresher life be clothed upon ; 
And to the world in beauty show 
Like the rose-plant of Jerico, 
And glorious as Lebanon.” 
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Arr. VIIL—BOOK NOTICES. 


History or Evrore, from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815, to the Accession of Louis 
Napoleon in 1852. By Sir Arcuisatp Axtson, Bart. Part 1. New Series, em- 
bracing the First Volume of the Edinburgh Edition. New York, 1853: Harper 
& Brothers. 8vo. pp. 196. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


There are four different classes of historians in vogue at the present day. Of the 
first is the mere annalist. He gives us what he calls facts. He tells us, that 
on such and such a day Julius Caesar and George Washington were born; and that 
on such a day a Bill called the Reform Bill passed the British Parliament. When a 
man proposes to be an annalist, and nothing beyond, he may perform a very useful 
labor. But then these men are not historians. ‘They see only the outside of things. 
They give us the shell, the rind of history, and nothing more. ‘The class of historians 
directly opposite these, comprises those who write history as M. Frenchman performs 
journeys ; never stooping to the dull routine of real life, except to inflate their aerial 
gossamer vehicle. Such men are careful to avoid sharp points and angles, in obedi- 
ence to the first law of nature. ‘This class, moreover, is a very large one, and com- 
prises various ranks ; the scale of gradation being determined by the different points 
of altitude. A third class comprehends those who teach history, as the old school- 
men taught philosophy; they make facts bend to theory, and not theory to facts. 
They first determine what history on a given point ought to be, and then suppress 
and torture facts into a support of their notion. There is a vast deal of such history 
afloat at the present day. ‘The American market is fairly glutted with it. On par- 
ticular subjects, care has been taken, and is still taken, to preoccupy the American 
mind with certain theories ; the truth or falsity of which, he is a bold man who dares 
question. The controversy between Bp. Wainwright and Dr. Potts is one illustra- 
tion of this. These men are not historians; they are the exponents of popular ignor- 
ance and prejudice. The fourth class comprises those who are, what they profess to 
be. They give us the history, and the real history, of the times which they portray. 
They describe the secret workings of principles ; they withdraw the veil from those 
hidden causes, of which, the facts of the annalist are but the outward development. 
A complete history is that which shows human life as it really is, in all the great 
departments of human activity. Hence the Historian is an Artist of the highest 
order. He must possess varied genius, learning, truthfulness, and habits of untiring 
industry. The greatest writers of modern history, Gibbon and Hume, possessed 
nearly all these ; yet neither was capable of describing the workings of the Christian 
element ; an element which enters so largely into all modern history, and especially 
of the times which they have chosen. 

We have said thus much o» tlie office of the historian, because the book before us 
deserves it. We believe Mr. Alison is capable of writing history, and that he is doing 
his work. Of course, the great mass of the people do not read history for its own 
sake; and with these, he will not be a favorite. But the comparatively few, the 
truth-loving, the sham-hating, hardly need be told, that they will find in Alison an 
author worthy of their attention. His former work presented the history of Europe 
from the French Revolution to the downfall of Napoleon. The present, commences 
with that period, and is to extend to the accession of Louis Napoleon, and will be 
completed in five volumes. ‘The reprint will, probably, make two closely printed 
volumes octavo. As the present is but the commencement of the work, we may 
speak more at length of the execution, hereafter. It gives, however, an elaborately 
written and complete Chapter on the Literature, Arts, Science, &c., in Great 
Britain, after the Peace of Paris, in 1815 ; and is to be followed by similar Chapters 
on France, Germany, and Italy. The present Chapter, though the subject must be 
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a difficult and delicate one, as some of the actors are still upon the stage, is a gem of 
its kind. Its criticisms are written cleverly, temperately, and, we think, generally 
justly. 


Tre History oF THe Restoration or Monarcny in France. By ALpnonse DE 
Lamartine. Vol. ITI. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 12mo. pp. 554. 
New Haven: S. Babcock. 


The last volume closed with the Battle of Waterloo. In the present, we have the 
struggles and the cabals of rival parties, representing every shade and extreme of opin- 
ion from the ultra-royalists to the wildest radicals, each striving for the mastery ; and 
ending at last with the restoration of the Bourbons to power. Napoleon, whose hun- 
dred days had ended so ignobly, was virtually a prisoner of the Allies, and he was 
now declared a prisoner of war ; his custody was confided to England, and he was 
sent into exile at St. Helena. Such was the price of the humiliation of France and of 
the restoration of European order. Lamartine, also, gives brief but glowing sketches 
of several distinguished characters, as Murat, Fouche, and Talleyrand ; and revexls 
the volcanic fires on which the throne of Louis XVIII now rested, as the power of 
the allies was gradually withdrawn from France. He also gives, what has never 
before been published, a narrative, written by Louis XVILI, of the visit of the 
Emperor Alexander to Paris, after the treaty of peace had been signed. The volume 
closes with the death of Napoleon, at St. Helena, May Sth, 1821, amid a convulsion 
of the elements of nature, fitting symbol! of his character and history. We do not 
recommend these volumes as a work of authority; but as helping much to solve the 
mystery of the French character. The great secret of that nation’s weakness, 
Lamartine has not glanced at. 


Tue Epistte to THe Hesrews in Greek anp Enauisn. with an Analysis and 
Exegetical Commentary. By Samvet H. Turner, D. U., Professor of Biblical 
Learning and Interpretation of Scripture—in the General Theological Seminary, 
and of the Hebrew Language and Literature, in Columbia College, N. Y. New 
York: Stanford & Swords, 137 Broadway. 1552. 


The Rev. Dr. Turner, so long known as Professor of Biblical Learning in the 
General Theological Seminary, is a ripe scholar; and a work from his pen on such 
a subject as the Epistle to the Hebrews, cannot fail to attract attention. In his In- 
troduction, he examines, briefly, but with much discriminative learning, several pre- 
liminary questions; as to whom the Epistle was addressec-—the language and time 
in which it was written—its authorship—and its design. He then, in sixteen pages 
givesacareful Analysis of the Epistle, in Seven Sections, dividing according to their 
subjects. He then places the Greek (following Professor Robinson's edition of 
Hahn) and the English in parallel columns, and accompanies this with a brief, but 
very critical running Commentary. 

Considering the persons to whom, and the object for which, this Epistle was writ- 
ten, we believe no part of the Sacred Writings may be appealed to more confidently 
in throwing light on the real nature of the Christian Dispensation. Superseding, and, 
taking the place of Jewish Institutions, we have here, from an inspired Apostle, so 
far as he speaks, a final answer to every question which may be raised. In respect 
to Christian Institutions, generally, Professor Turner is less positive than we should 
prefer. On this point, we may refer to what he says on the Christian Priesthood, on 
pp. 98 and 135; and on Christian Baptism, on pp. 74 and 75. And yet understand- 
ing the terms “ Priesthood, Altar, and Sacrifice,” in his sense, it may be that we 
differ in the terms, more than the things. We are disposed to believe so, also, from 
what he says of the Christian Ministry, on p. 98; where its perpetual obligation is 
clearly implied. And in his objection to the term “ Priesthood,” &c., he is sustained 
by such names as Hooker, White, and others of the greatest respectability. As to 
his construction of the inspired writer’s account of the Creation, in Heb. xi, 3, we 
must still believe, that “ faith” is there predicated of our belief in a real creation, and 
not in a mere shaping of chaotic elements already existing. We owe it to ourselves 
to confess, that we would speak modestly, in disagreeing with a work evineing such 
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thorough scholarship and indefatigable industry. And we have said thus much only 
that we may not seem to be partial and indiscriminate in our judgment, in commend- 
ing the volume to a wide circulation. It is learned enough for scholars. It is plain 
enough for all intelligent Christians. Never was the Calvinistic interpretation of 
Heb. vi, 6, more thoroughly demolished, than has been here done by Professor 
Turner, and without the slightest appearance of arrogance. If this work fails to 
take the place of such Commentaries as those of Albert Barnes, it will be because the 
author has not been willing to be a mere superficial compiler from second-hand 
authorities. Professor ‘Turner merits the cordial and liberal support of the Chureh, 
far more than he has received. We hope he will be encouraged to go on in a labor, 
for which his position, and his varied culture, so admirably qualify him. 


A Pressyrertan Ciercyman Looxinc ror tne Cuvurcu. By One of Three 
Hundred. New York: G. P. E.S.S.U. 1853. 12mo. pp 589. 

Mr. Mines, the author of this volume, and who recently departed this life on the 
Pacific shore, was formerly one of the most promising young preachers of the Pres- 
byterian denomination. In severing his connection with them, and entering the 
Ministry of the Church, he sacrificed everything but his conscience. Such as the 
argument lay sketched before his clear, sagacious mind, and as it determined his 
judgment, and controlled his life,—such he has presented it in this volume. It does 
not seem to us among the things possible, that any unprejudiced mind can weigh 
that argument, and not yield to the conviction that it is uuauswerable. We have 
heard the writer sneered. at, and called hard names. More than this we never did 
hear, and probably never shall. Let the book be read, and it will make an impres- 
sion. It is medicine, difficult perhaps to be taken, but it will do its work. 


My Lire ano Acts in Hungary, in the years 1848 and 1849. By Arrnur 
Gorcer. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 12mo. pp. 616. New Haven: 
S. Babcock. 

Had this book appeared a year since, there are several things it would have accom- 
plished. It would have prevented the transfer of one hundred thousand dollars from 
the pockets of the American people inte the pocket of Louis Kossuth. It would have 
raved the venerable Jurist, Judge Duer, from being pubiicly hissed and scraped in 
New York, for uttering sound maxims of national policy. It would have relieved 
one Henry Ward Beecher from the odium of what many people thought proper to 
eall profanity ; and from the labor of carrying cannon-bails into his pulpit ; as well 
as from the folly of saying and doing a great many silly things generally. It would 
have kept Louis Kossuth from his impertinence in the presence of Henry Clay, and 
from his outrageous letter of interference, just before our last national election. It 
would have prevented the great mass of our people from being most thoroughly 
leached and humbugged. This book effectually kills the factitious reputation of 
Kossuth ; if we will only have the frankness to own up, and say so. A year ago, 
Gorgei was a “traitor,” a “ villain;’ and Kossuth the patriot, obliged to flee his 
country, because Gorgei had basely surrendered to Russia. Now, the truth happens 
to be the other way. Kossuth resigned, and fled, before Gorgei surrendered. Nor 
was the surrender made, until the principal officers had had the offer of escape. And 
here another of Kossuth’s stories of Gorgei’s cruelty vanishes. Many of the state- 
ments in this book we have not the means at hand of verifying. But they are boldly 
and circumstantially made, and in a manner to be easily refuted, if they are false. 
Kossuth, as a patriot and statesman, has been greatly overrated ; while the impres- 
sion which he left among us, of the character of many of the Hungarian leaders, and 
of the causes of the reverses in Hungary, was flagrantly erroneous. ‘Thus much, 
this book will suffice to show. 


Tur Sociery or Frienps: A Domestic Narrative, illustrating the peculiar Doc- 
trines held by the Disciples of George Fox. By Mrs. J. R. Greer, author of 
“Quakerism ; or, the Story of My Life.” New York: M.W.Dodd. 1853. 
12mo pp. 340. New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 


Every popular system of error in religion has an element of truth in it. And that 
element usually exhibits itself in the lives of some of its members. All this, how- 
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ever, only makes the system more dangerous, and the duty of resisting it more im- 
perious and difficult. There is something in the “ theeing” and “ thouing” Quaker, 
with his broad-brimmed hat, and plain dress, especially when set off with the recol- 
lection of William Penn's f.s0us treaty with the Judians, which has given a favorable 
impression concerning this sect. They have been mostly regarded as a simple, quiet, 
harmless, unworldiy people,—the very last people in the world, whom the old Puri- 
tans ought to have hung. But this Quaker charm is dissolving. Macaulay's Life 
of William Penn, has never been answered ; and seceders from the sect are justifying 
their secession by telling us plainly what Quakerism really is. Among these is Mrs. 
Greer, the author of this book. She here describes the peculiar doctrines, as, in a 
previous volume, the peculiar practices of the Society of Friends. She portrays the 
real genius of Quakerism iu her story, and fortifies herself by continual reference to 
their standard authorities. We cannot hesitate to say, that their doctrines are 
abominably wicked, distinctly anti-Christian, and most perilous. We earnestly ad- 
vise any of our readers, exposed to the influence of this pernicious, blasphemous 
heresy, to read, and to circulate this timely volume of Mrs. Greer. 


Tue Works or Suaxesprare: The Text carefully restored according to the First 
Edition ; with Introductions, Notes, Original and Selected; and a Life of the 
Poet. By the Rev. H. N. Hupson, A.M. In Eleven Volumes. Voi. VI- 
Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1853. 12mo. pp. 460. 


In asking attention to this edition of Shakespeare, we do not speak carelessly. 
The extreme neatuess of the typography, the evident care taken to secure the purity 
of the text and correctness of punctuation, on which so much depends, and especially 
the invaluable aids to the student in Mr. Hudson’s Introductions and Notes, all these 
are such, we believe, as to render this the Standard Edition of the works of the im- 
mortal Bard. For ourselves, having seen this edition, we would not willingly read 
Shakespeare in any other; any more than we would exchauge the living imperson- 
ations of a Kemble, or a Siddons, or a Kean, for the mouthings of the siage in its 
present degradation. 


Lives or THe Queens or Scotianp, and English Princesses connected with the 
Regal Succession of Great Britain. By Aanes Srricxtann. Vol. IIL New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1853. 12mo. pp. 336. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


The subject of this volame is Mary Stuart, and is left unfinished. Into the ques- 
tion which has divided the opinious of historians, the character of Mary Stuart, and 
of her treatment by Elizabeth, Miss Strickland enters with earnestness. Dargand 
styles this royal personage, “ the eternal enigma of history,” and the ‘ most prob- 
lematic of all historical personages.” Miss Strickland does not think so. Eushrining 
her as almost a true model of perfection, as well as of beauty, and of personal accom- 
plishment, she pronounces her the victim of a cruel, envious, wicked persecution. 
We read Miss Sirickland’s glowing puges with instruction, and even with admira- 
tion for her sympathy with the sufferings and downfall of one of the most remarkable 
women who have ever lived. But there are religious elements entering into the 
real history of Scotland, England, and France, during the sixteenth century, which 
Miss Strickland has not grasped with a true appreciation ; and on these the churac- 
ter of both Mary and Eiizabeth turns far more than she has conceded. But the 
world has not yet done writing about Mary Stuart; and Miss Strickland will com- 
mand her full share of readers. Another volume will complete the work. 


Tue Lire ann Works or Rosert Burns. By Rosert Caameers. In four 
volumes. Volume LV. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 12mo. pp. 323. 
New Haven: 8S. Babcock. 


We have already spoken of this edition of Mr. Chambers as the most complete 
and reliable collection of the poet's writings and history of his life. The work is 
now coinpleted. 
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Exements or Grotocy. By Aronso Gray, A. M., and C. B. Apams, A. M. 
Professor in Amherst College, &c. New York : Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 
354. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


Professor Adams, who recently died in one of the West India Islands, whither 
scientific observation and impaired health, had led him, was an indefatigable scholar, 
of fine talent, and had already made great attainments in physical science. The 
volume which he and his associate have here given to the public, may be relied 
upon, as presenting the data and the conclusions, which have been reached in this 
department of human knowledge. After a general statement of the science of 
Geology, and of the constitution of the Earth, it treats of the Geological Ageucies, 
aqueous and igneous, organic and inorganic. It then discusses, what is termed 
Paleontology, as fossils and fossilization. It then enters upon the history of the 
Earth, by a description of stratified and unstratified rocks ; their composition, and 
the contents which they have embalmed ; as also the question of the antiquity of 
the Earth ; and the connection of Geology with Revelation. The work was used, 
previous to publication, as a text-book ; and no labor or care has been spared to 
adapt it to the wants of American Schools and Colleges. It deserves, at least, the 
attention of teachers, as also of the general reader, who takes an interest in this 
important and interesting subject. Notwithstanding the popular skepticism in re- 
spect to Geology, there are certain facts which nobody, with his eyes open, will be 
stupid enough to deny. ‘The Christian scholar is bound to meet them, or surrender 
the field to infidelity. 


American Misstonany Memoriau. Including Biographical and Historical Sketches. 
Edited by H. W. Pierson, A. M., with numerous Illustrations. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1853. 8vo. pp. 504. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


Of these Biographical Sketches, there are twenty-seven; all of them of Missiona- 
ries of the different denominations around us, with the single exception of the 
lamented Minor, our Missionary to Africa. This is written by the Rev. Dr. C. M. 
Butler. The illustrative engravings are thirty-three in number; and the frontis- 
piece is a beautiful picture. These Memorials indicate a purity of life, a Christian 
heroism, a cheerful self-sacrifice, a power of Christian faith, which no truly Chris- 
tian heart can contemplate without emotion. To the numerous friends of these 
Missionaries, especially, this must be an attractive volume. 


Annvat or Screntiric Discovery ; or Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, for 
1853. Exhibiting the most important discoveries and improvements in Mechan- 
ies, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, 
Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, &c. Together 
with a list of recent Scientific Publications; a classified list of Patents ; Obitua- 
ries of eminent Scientific men; Notes on the progress of Science during the year 
1852, &c., &e. Edited by Davin A. Wetts, A. M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1853. 12mo. pp. 411. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


The design and scope of this work will be seen in the full title page. It is the 
fourth yearly volume already published. The object of the Editor is to record at 
the close of each year, the progress made in all the various branches of Science, and 
the Useful Arts. In such a labor, everything must depend upon the capability and 
industry of the Editor and compiler. Mr. Wells seems to have brought within the 
compass of a moderately sized, closely printed volume, an abstract of all the dis- 
coveries and adyances made during the past year. It is precisely such a work as 
every intelligent and close observer will hail with pleasure ; bringing together, and 
giving, at a single glance, information which he might search elsewhere for in vain. 
1 is noticeable, that while Science and Art are at the present day advancing under 
influences decidedly Christian, yet no perceptible progress has been made under the 
shadow of the Papal despotism. We need not wonder at the old infidel objection, 
of the alleged antagonism between Science and Christianity. 
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Tue Recror or St. Barpotrn’s; or Superannvatep. By F. W. Suerron, A. 
M., Author of “ Salander,’ &c. New York: C. Scribner. 1853. 12mo. 
pp. 344. 


In works of fiction ofa religious character, the Literature of the American Church 
is almost entirely deficient. ‘This wide field has been occupied, in part, by 
English reprints ; good, bad, and indifferent ; serviceable, useless, and pestiferous. 
American social vices must be probed and cauterized by an American hand; and 
we are glad to see that Mr. Shelton has undertaken the process. He is capable of 
doing it; and yet oue would hardly expect from his genial nature, so much vigor 
and firmuess of nerve as his style evinces. The tenure, by which the American 
Clergy hold their Rectorships, is so slight; the petty annoyances, to a really deli- 
cate mind, growing out of the “ Voluntary System,” are so numerous, and the 
evils, threatening the Church from this one source, are so disastrous; that we 
heartily welcome Mr. Shelton in the onslaught which he has made upon the whole 
tribe of pests, male and female, which beset the “ Rector of St. Bardolph’s.” It is 
a good book fora Parish Library ; just as every family medicine chest is not com- 
plete without its correctives, tonics, and astringents, We doubt if there is a Parish 
in the land, without its Williwillows, its Mrs. Spangles, its Mr. Pickleby, and its Mr, 
Pipperell. There is, in the book, an occasional extravagance of statement, and 
now and then an apparent straining after effect in the style ; but these are not in 
the author's ordinary vein. 


Snaksreare anp wis Times. By M. Guizor. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1852. 12mo. pp. 360. New Haven: 8S. Babcock. 


In 1821, was published, at Paris, an edition of Shakspeare ; to which M. Guizot 
prefixed an Essay on the Life and Works of the Poet ; and also appended to the plays 
certain Notices, historical and critical. Up to about this period Shakspeare had been 
little known, and still less appreciated in France. His continental reputation, 
however, outside of France, had shaken confidence in Voltaire’s judgment. What 
was termed the classical, had given place to the romantic school ; and Guizot en- 
deavored to make Frenchmen understand and appreciate Shakspeare. The effort 
was a failure. Guizot in this volume republishes his Essay and Notices, in a sepa- 
rate form ; as alsoan Article in the Revue Francaise of 1830, by the Duke de Brog- 
lie, on Othello, and the Dramatic Artin France. Both these writers attempt to 
account for the failure of the attempt to popularize Shakspeare with the French 
people ; but without assigning the true reason. It is not in the inadequacy of any 
translation, or the different structure and capacity of the two languages. The 
secret of failure Jay in the radically distinct character of the two people. Shak- 
speare was a genuine Englishman— plain—blunt—honest—outspoken—who called 
things by their right names; the very last thing in the world which a genuine 
Frenchman knows how to do. There was a true nationality too in Shakspeare ; 
which in France, however passionately strong, is a nominal thing. Least of all 
could English nationality be captivating to a Parisian, Of course what Guizot 
may say on such a theme is worth reading, and especially his remarks on the char- 
acter of the modern drama. 


Tue Fintanp Fairy; or Fancies taken for Facts. A Tale of the Past for the 
Present. By Mrs. Susan Pevron Cornwatt. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1853. 
12mo. pp. 293. 


Mrs. Cornwall has written a decidedly useful book. It is designed as an anti- 
dote to the popular superstition of the day, especially among children ; which is like- 
ly enough to increase with the employment of so many Irish servants in our families. 
The writer has paid less attention to the artistic character, the action, and filling up 
of her story, than to the moral end aimed at; still, old Bess, the reputed witch, Mr. 
Bland, and black Hardicus and Judy, are characters well sustained throughout. The 
work has interest enough to ensure perusal, and it cannot fail to do good. 
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Daisy Burns—A Tale by Junta Kavanacn, author of “ Nathalie,” ‘ Madaleine,” 
&e. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1853. 12mo. pp. 472. New Haven: 
S. Babcock. 


The heroine, Daisy Burns, is an artless, pure-minded, unsophisticated creature, 
full of life and vigor ; and her lover is an Artist, the victim of the sensibility and 
disappointment which not unusually attend the efforts of genius. Possibly young 
lovers may deem the story not improbable. Miss Kavanagh writes in an easy and 
grace"ul style ; and the tale ends as all love stories ought to. 


Lire ann Meworrats or Danter Wenster. From the New York Daily Times. 
In Two Volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1853. IGmo. pp. 261, 
300. 

The writer of these Memorials, Gen. S. P. Lyman, was an intimate and confi- 
dential friend of Mr. Webster. Portions of these volumes were published many years 
since, but were thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged, as they were republished in 
the New York Times, immediately after the great statesman’s death. The 
volumes contain, also, Eulogies pronounced upon him, by President Pieree, Mr. 
Choate, Mr. Hillard, Rev. Dr. Hawks, and others ; and many personal reminiscen- 
ces of great interest. While bis literary Executors may, by and by. produce a more 
elaborate and commensurate tribute to his memory, these neat little volumes will 
be regarded as giving a bird’s eye view, clear and distinct, of his eventful career, 
and the massy proportions of his noble character. ‘They form a partof the series of 
the Messrs. Ap;leton’s “ Popular Library.” They should be read by every young 
man in the country. 

Tue Captive in Patagonia: or Life among the Giants. A Personal Narrative. 


By Benyamin Franxuin Bourne With Llustrations. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1853. 12m. pp. 233. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 





Mr. Bourne sailed from New Bedford, Mass., February 1849, for California, 
as mate in the schooner John Allyne. In passing through the Straits of Magellan, 
he went ashore and was seized by the Patagonians, by whom he was retained until 
his escape after a captivity of a little more than three months. ‘The newspapers of 
the day gave some account of his capture. His description of that gigantic race ; 
their perfidy, cruelty, cowardice, filthiness, and general moral degradation, renders 
the book valuable as well as interesting. The espionage coustantly kept upon his 
movements, prevented him from adding much to our Geographical knowledge of 
that part of our continent. But his testimony is a sad commentary on the con- 
dition of man without Christ: and will explode effectually the closet-dreaming of 
the infidel who tells us of the “‘ native innocence” of the savage. 


Tue Experience or Lire. By FE. M. Sewert. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1853. 12mo. pp. 379. New Haven: S. Babcock. 

A chatty, and a tolerably clever book. It is a picture of English Society in the 
town and country ; and the characters are distinctly though not forcibly drawn. Its 
moral is, that maiden ladies may be useful and happy; that mercenary marriages 
are as wretched, as loving and prudent ones ure blessed; that early defects in the 
formation of character will be sure to bring forth their fruit; and that genuine piety 
is true wisdom. 


Tue Sickness anp Heatra or tne Vittace or Breasurn. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. 12mo. pp. 148. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

This Miss Mary Pintard, an American lady, who visited a Yorkshire village in 
1811, when the Peninsular War had taken off the young men, and a deadly fever 
was desolating the low, damp, miserable hovels and cottages of Bleaburn, and who 
went as an angel of mercy where such messengers alas were few in number, is said to 
have been the Mrs. Ware, whose Memoir has recently been published. The story 
is said to be substantially true, and exhibits an example of moral heroism and self- 
sacrifice, interesting and instructive. 
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Tue Pastor 1x ms Croset; or A Help to the Devotions of the Clergy. By the 
Rev, Joun Armsrrona, B. A., Vicar of Tidenham. Philadelphia: Hooker. 1853. 
12mo. pp. 84. 


We would speak diffidently of a work, which aims to give fitting words to that 
sacred place—next to the altar of God the most solemn, this side the grave—the 
closet of the Clergyman. ‘This little volume seems to us to be the best which we 
have ever seen for such a purpose. 


Trutu: or Persis CLareton. <A Narrative of Church History in the Seventeenth 
Century. By Rev. Cuarzves B. Tayter, M.A. New York: Stanford & Swords. 
1853. 12mo. pp. 199. 


There is a twang of the Chevalier Bunsen school in Mr. Tayler’s books, a doctri- 
nal sympathy of the Baptist W. Noel type, which every Churchman must con- 
demn ; and that, the more earnestly, as there is also an air of sincerity and piety 
which will make them popular with the ill-informed. In these Mr. Tayler’s histori- 
cal sketches of the times of the Great Rebellion, amid inany statements of questiona- 
ble credibility, he gives some curious sketches of the tricks of the Jesuits, on the 
authority of Strype and others, which should elicit inquiry. 






Tue Beauties aNp Deroriries or Tosacco Ustne: or its ludicrous and its solemn 
realities. By L. B.Cores, M. D Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 1853. 16mo. 
Pp- $4. Ne WwW H iveli: , a I. Pease. 


The devotees of the ‘* weed” should be on the quivire. The decree has gone 
forth from Boston, that tobacco “is now doing a more deadly work to the physical 
welfare of the American people than alcoholic liquors ;” that morally and religiously, 
tobacco and r twin devils;” that “ tobacco and the Holy Ghost can no 
more dwell together in the same person than the Holy Ghost and alcohol ;” and 
that ‘ tobacco more eff2ctually and permanently bars out the Spirit” than “alcohol 
in moderation.” He also says, “ the Church is more firmly wedded to this debasing 
idol than to anything else on earth or in heaven.” 

On this whole subject of what is termed ** moral reform,” there are some serious 
things which might be said; touching the true ground, nature, and extent of Chris- 
tian morality ; the present policy of infidelity, and its evident designs; and the 
bearing of the whole subject on the Church of Christ. For this we have now no 
room. It issometimes better to let men have all the rope they ask. 
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A Dicest or tne Laws, Cusroms, Manners anp Institutions or tre ANCIENT 
and Mopern Nations. By Tuomas Dew, late President of William and Mary 
College, Va. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1853. 8vo. pp. 662. 

This is not a history; but an abstract, or syllabus of history; a text-book for a 
lecturer ; and a convenient outline for the general reader. It is not complete. On 
Grecian, Roman, and Feudalistic history, it is pretty full; but on early Asiatic and 
Egyptian history, it is meagre. It is not always reliable. In Christian and religious 
history, generally, the anthor blunders perpetually ; and he shows that he was not 
competent to the subject. Thus, he speaks of what we regard the true religion, as 
originating in Judaism. In respect to the early prosperity and spread of Christianity, 
he nearly adopts the reasoning of Gibbon. And in his account of the origin of 
Bishops, he professes to rely on Mosheim and Gibbon! the first of whom he m sstates, 
and the second is, of course, of no authority. His account of the Reformation, is a 
tissue of mistaken statements, woven in with much that is substantially true. Still 
the book is worth owning and using. It furnishes a book of reference to topics. 
It would have been more valuable, if, where the several points are introduced, it 
bad given full references to reliable authorities, where the subjects are more 
thoroughly discussed. 
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Ropotpnvs. A Franconia Story. By the Author of the Rollo Books. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1553. 16mo. pp.227. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


One of the best written and most attractive of the Franconia stories ; a series 
which now needs no description among the little folks. 


Rev. Epwarp Fonrarne’s Sermon. 


On the 23d of January, the Rev. Mr. Fontaine, Rector of the Church of the 
Epiphany, in Austin, Texas, delivered a Sermon, the publication of which was re- 
quested by several members of the State Legislature, then in session. His subject 
was, a System of Education adapted to the present wants of Texas. Mr. Fontaine 
shows himself to be a man of ability and of sound judgment. Such a plan as he 
suggests is what Texas most needs. Even at the North, with all our Colleges, the 
great defect in our Common School system, arises from the want of properly quali- 
fied teachers, for which no adequate provision has been made. The whole system 
constantly tends, to level itself downwards rather than upwards. 


Tue Permanency or THe Apostoric Orrice, as distinct from that of Bishops, 
with Reasons for believing that it is now revived in the Church. By a Presbyter 
of the P. E.Church. New York: John Wiley. 1853. 8vo. pp. 61. 


This is an argument in defense of what is popularly called ‘ Irvingism ;” though 
the sect disowns the name. We see nothing in the argument itself deserving a seri- 
ous rejoinder ; nor does the system, in any of its features, possess elements of proba- 
ble success. It takes for granted two very convenient postulates ; first, that the 
Apostolic Office ceased with the Twelve ; and, second, that it has now been restored 
‘ by these modern pretenders, It manages the subject of Miracles in a manuer to re- 
mind one of the Irishman’s logic. It questions their necessity, and then claims to 
possess their power. Have these men ever reflected that, if they are mistaken, 
their assumption involves fearful responsibilities ? 


Tue Invusrrateo Macazine or Art. New York: A. Montgomery; Stringer & 
Townsend, &c. Nos. I, II, LIL. 
This work is published monthly, at $3,00 a year, and we regard it as more valu- 
able than either Barnum’s or Gleason's Pictorial. 


— 
Lossine’s PicroriaL Fierp Book or tHe Revotutionx. New York: Harpers. 


The thirtieth number completes this popular work ; and contains a Table of Con- 
tents, and a full Analytical Index. 


Bisnor Horxins’ Pastorat Letter on Domestic Missions. Sept. 16, 1852. A 
decided movement in the right direction. 


Tue Rev. E. M. Jonnson’s Discourse on the Cause and Evils of Sectarianism. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 1853. 


Tue Rey. Dr. W. B. Stevens’ Sermon before several Medical Colleges. Philadel- 
phia. 1853. 


Tue Rey. B. J. Dovetass’ Sermon to Young Men. Towanda, Penn. 1853. 
Suacestions 1n Menrat Purtosopny. By A. B. Jacocks. Boston. 1853. 


Remarks on Bisnop MecCosxry’s Sermon. New York. 1853. A stab in the 
dark. Publisher and writer both concealed. 


A Voice rrom 4 Putrrt, ou the Religious Instruction of Servants of Color. Neither 
writer nor publisher is known. We see no reason for this concealment, except the 
shockingly bad printing. 

A Carecuism on the Preface to the Prayer Book. By the Rev. W. N. Inisn. 
Columbus, Ohio. J 852. 
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Iprosyncrasy oF Sectartanism, in the Abuse of Private Judgment. New York: 
Stanford & Swords. 1853. 


Rev. J. H. Incranam’s Sermon on Man. Aberdeen, Miss. 1852. 

Rev. Dr. H. W. Lee’s Sermon, before the Board of Missions at Boston, October 5, 
1852. 

Rev. T. F. Scort’s Sermon, at the Annual Commencement of the Auburn Masonic 
Female College. Auburn, Ala. 1852. 


Constitution, &c., of the Detroit Young Men's Christian Association. 1853. 

Hon. Mr. Bapncer’s Report to U. S. Senate, on Petitions to Abolish the Office of 
Chaplain, &c. 1853. 

Virat Trurs anp Deapiy Error. Cincinnati, Ohio. 1853. 


Aspersions on THE Episcopa, Cuurcn consiperep. Louisville, Ky. The Shimealls 
are not all gone out from us. ‘They show as little of the spirit of the Church or 
the Gospel as the popettes; and are quite as noisy and mischievous. Leniency is 
not always mercy. 

Rev. H. H. Retp’s New Year’s Offering. Watertown, Conn. 1853. 


Hon. Truman Smirn’s Spreecu, in the U. S. Senate, on the Mississippi and Pacific 
Rail Road and Telegraph. A sensible and patriotic speech. 


Littrett’s Living Ace. Boston. Still well sustained. 


Purnam’s American Montuiy. Fesruary.—The February number of this new 
Monthly contains an article aiming to prove that the Rev. Fleazar Williams is the 
Dauphin of France, and represents the Bourbon right to the French throne. ‘To 
those, whose very existence depends upon being perpetually humbugged about some- 
thing, this story may have its uses, But we know enough of Eleazar Williams’ 
— history, his education, &c., &c., to render any such pretension utterly ridicu- 
ous. 


—— eS 


Art. IX.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


UNITED STATES. 


Witey, New York, has published the Third Series of Mr. Gayarre’s Lectures 
on the History of Louisiana.—Blackie & Son, New York, are publishing The 
Imperial Gazetteer—John Vanderlyn, one of the earliest and most eminent of Ameri- 
can artists, recently died in Kingston, New York. He painted the “ Landing of 
Columbus” in the Rotunda of the Capitol. He will take his place with Trumbull, 
Allston, Stuart, &c., as one of the first in the ranks of American genius and art.— 
T. & J. W. Johnson, Philadelphia, have issued a new edition of The Law of 
Nations ; or, Principles of the Law of Nature applied to the Conduct and Affairs 
of Nations and Sovereigns, from the French of Monsieur de Vattel, from the new 
edition, by Joseph Chitty, Esq., Barrister at Law. With references to American 
Decisions.—Mr. Brodhead will soon publish a new History of New York. It will 
be an important edition to our Historical Literature—Mr. J. G. Cogswell is in Eu- 
rope making purchases for the Astor Library.—A book has recently appeared in 
Boston by a Roman Catholic Priest, entitled, “ Atheism of Brownson’s Review, de- 
tected and refuted.”—Messrs. Carters, New York, will republish Poole’s Annota- 
tions, in 3 volumes, royal 8vo.—Philips, Sampson & Co., Boston, have published 
Lectures on the Works and Genius of Washington Allston. By Rev. William 
Ware.— Mr. John L. Stevens, the distinguished American Traveler, and Author of 
several works on Central America, Yucatan, Egypt, &c., died in New York City, 
October 12, 1852, aged 47 years. 

The first attempt we have seen at a systematic and popular summary of the mass 
of information respecting Ancient Egypt and its people, which has been drawn from 
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the hieroglyphics, paintings, and other remains of antiquity, iscomprised in a work 
entitled Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs; by John Kenrick, A. M., (2 volumes, 
12mo. pp. 426, 448,) just republished from the English edition, by Redfield, of New 
York. It gives a comprehensive view of the results of the combined researches of 
travelers, interpreters, artists, antiquariaus, and critics, during the present century. 
The first volume describes the Valley of the Nile and its monuments; its climate, 
productions, population, and language ; Thebes, Memphis, and the Pyramids ; the 
mechanical and industrial arts, agriculture, navigation, commerce, military affairs, 
architecture, dress, domestic life and manners, arts and sciences, and theology of 
the ancient inhabitants ; and is illustrated with engravings of hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions. ‘The second volume gives a brief account of the constitution and laws of 
ancient Egypt; and relates its history as deduced from the best authorities, “ from 
the earliest records of its monarchy to its final absorption in the empire of Alexan- 
der.” It is a valuable work, and is got up in good style—Redfield has also published 
Regal Rome: an Introduction to Roman History. By Francis W. Newman, 
Professor of Latin in the University College, London. 12mo. cloth, 63 cents— 
Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi, with the Original Narratives of Mar- 
quette, Allouez, Membre, Hennepin, and Anastase Douay. By John Gilmary 
Shea. With a fac-simile of the newly-discovered Map of Marquette. One vol. 
8vo. Cloth Antique, $2—Edward Everett, George ‘Ticknor, C. C. Felton, and 
George 'T. Curtis, are the Literary Executors of Mr. Webster, and will shortly pub- 
lish his Life—Mr. G. P. R. James delivered an oration on the late Duke of Wel- 
lington at Boston, on the 10th of November.—Mr. Thackeray has delivered to large 
audiences in our cities his Lectures on the Wits and Poets of the reign of Queen 
Anne.—The Boston Traveller says, A recent examination of the papers of Gen- 
eral Knox, left at his old mansion-house at Thomaston, Me., has brought to 
light a mass of interesting and valuable revolutionary documeuts, which have never 
been made public. General Kuox, as is well known, was honored with the especial 
friendship and confidence of Washington, who kept up with him a frequent and 
familiar correspondence for many years, Of thie fruits of this correspondence more 
than fifty of Washington’s letters have now, for the first time, been discovered 3 in 
which the various little details of his private life, as well as the great affairs of the 
nation, are freely noticed. Besides these, there are a proportionate number of let- 
ters from Lafayette, Baron Steuben, Lord Stirling, Generals Lincola, Greene, 
Wayne, Heath and Gates, Major Shaw, and other distinguished revolutionary 
heroes. These letters, though they have lain among the rubbish of the attic, in 
the old family mansion-house, for half a century, are generally in a very good state 
of preservation, and perfectly legible; and may yet prove of essential value to the 
biographer and historian. ‘These interesting relics have fallen into the hands of 
persons who appreciate their value—the only remaining daughter and grandchildren 
of General Knox. 

We may add, that besides the mass of letters alluded to above, many other inter - 
esting documents were discovered among General Knox's old papers ; for example, 
what appears to have been the original draft of the articles of capitulation of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, containing the original signatures of Cornwallis, as commander 
of the land forces, and ‘Thomas Symonds, as commander of the British naval forces 
in York River—Mr. Hildreth, the historian, is preparing a “ Theory of Politics,” 
one of a series of which the ** Theory of Morals,” published eight years since, was 
one.—J. W. Randolph of Richmond, Virginia, has purchased Mr. Jefferson's copy of 
his ‘“‘ Notes of Virginia,” with the author's last corrections and additions in manu- 
script. It will soon be published.— President Sparks has retired from the Presidency 
of Harvard College, and the Rev. Dr. James Walker has been elected in his place— 
Bishop Hopkins of Vermont is preparing a Reply to * Milner’s End of Contro- 
versy,” which will be published in the ensuing summer. No man living can do 
such a work better.—Little, Brown & Co., Boston, have just published the fourth 





edition of Daniel Webster's works, in six volumes —Jared Sparks is about to bring 
out his “ Revolutionary Correspondence,” in three volumes. Mr. Irving has been 
occupying himself with researches in the public offices in Washington for his “ Per- 
sonal Memoirs of the Father of his Country.” Fletcher Webster is occupied with 
** Recollections of the Private Life aud Conversations” of his illustrious father. The 
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task of editing the “ Memoirs and Correspondence of Mr. Webster,” is for the most 
part confided to Mr. George ‘Ticknor. ‘lhe third folio volume of Dr. Schoolcraft’s 
great work on the American Indians, is in press. 


ENGLAND. 


Archibald Alison has lately been raised to the dignity of a Baronet. He is con- 
tinuing his History of Europe from 1815 to the present time. He is now in the 
| sixty-first year of his age, and is the son of Rev. Archibald Alison, Rector of Rod- 

dington.—Rivingtons have published in four octavo volumes, Occasional Sermons 

Preached in Westminster Abbey. Fourth Series. (1.) Introductory Discourse on 

the Church History of Ireland. (2.) The Age of St. Patrick. (3.) The Age of St. 

Columba. (4.) Invasion of Henry Il. By Chr. Wordsworth, D. D., Canon of 

im Westminster. London, 1852. It ought to be republished in the United States. 
It gives a different version from that commonly received of the introduction of 

Popery into Ireland — Murray, London, has published a Letter to Jared Sparks, Esq., 

being a Rejoinder to his Reply to the Strictures of Lord Mahon and others, on the 

Mode of Editing the Writings of Washington, by Lord Mahon.—J. H. Parker has 
published A Collection of the Laws and Canons of the Church of England from its 
Foundation to the Conquest, and from the Conquest to Henry VIII. By Joha 
Johnson, M. A., 1720. A new edition, by the Rev. J. Baron, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Vol. I1.—Mr. J. O. Halliwell announces a new edition of Shakespeare, in 
twenty folio volumes of the size of the first collective folio edition of 1623. There 
will be appended the original tales and novels on which the dramas were found- 
ed; and there will also be given splendid illustrations of each play and the life of 
the great poet. The edition will be limited to 150 copies only, at forty guineas per 
copy.—Rivingtons have published The Apocalypse, with Notes and Reflections, by 
Rev. Isaac Williams, B. D.—Augustus Welby Northmore Pugin, the distinguished 
Architect, died at his residence at Ramsgate, September 14. He was a Romanist, 
but had nosympathy with the furor of modern converts to that system.— Bosworth, 
London, has published The History of the Christian Chureh, by Henry W. J. 
Thiersch, Doctor of Philosophy and Theology. Volume I. The Church in the 
Apostolic Age. Translated from the German by Thomas Carlyle, Esq., of the 
Scottish Bar.—Lord Mahon has retracted his charge against Mr. Sparks. of making 
additions in editing Washington’s Correspondence, but reiterates his accusation of 
alterations and omissions. Mr. Sparks is preparing to reply. —The Queen has lately 
granted a yearly pension of £200 to Mrs. Southey, widow of the late poet Laureate 
—and also of £100 to the widow of the late Mr. Pugin the architect—Newby, 
London, has published The Pastors in the Wilderness; a History of the Hugue- 
nots fromthe Revocation of the Edict of Nantes to the Death of Louis XIV. By 
N. Peyrat. In Three Volumes.—Murray, London, has published Leaves from 
my Journal during the Summer of 1851. By a member of the late Parliament.— 
William Straker, London, will republish Collier's Ecclesiastical History, in nine 
8vo. volumes at 8s. each.—Longman, London, has published Chevalier Bunsen’s 
Hippolytus and his Age, in four volumes. We judge itto be a learned and danger- 
ous work.—Completion of the Evelyn Diary and Correspondence. We observe 
that the third and fourth volumes of the new edition of this celebrated work are at 
length issued. They contain a large number of original letters, now published for 
the first time, illustrated with many historical and biographical notes, and a general 
index. The present new and enlarged edition also comprises the private correspon - 
dence between King Charles I, and his Secretary of State, Sir Edward Nicholas, 
whilst his Majesty was in Scotland, in 1641, and at other times during the Civil 
War; the correspondence of various members of the royal family during the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, and the correspondence between Sir Edward 
Hyde (afterwards Earl of Clarendon) and Sir Richard Browne, Ambassador to 
France in the time of Charles 1, &e.—The English papers are calling attention to 
a religious work of the Earl of Derby, late Prime Minister and Chancellor of Ox- 
ford. published in 1828, Conversations on the Parables of the New Testament, for 
the use of children. The work is pointedly orthodox and practical —G. A. Mantell, 
F. R.S., the eminent Geologist, died at London, November 25, 1852, in the sixty- 
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fourth year of his age—The “ Synodalia,” a monthly paper, devoted to the inter- 
ests of the Convocation, has been commenced in England. Rev. Charles Warren is 
Editor. It will contain a series of articles on the Synodical action and history of 
the American Church, prepared by a competent hand. 


SCOTLAND. 


R. Grant & Sons, Edinburgh, have published Fragmenta Liturgica —Documents 
illustrative of the Liturgy of the Church of England; exhibiting the several Emen- 
dations of it, and Substitutions for it, that have been proposed from time to time 
and partially adopted, whether at home or abroad. Edited by the Rev. Peter Hall, 
M. A. 


GENERAL CONTENTS OF THE FRAGMENTA LITURGICA. 


Vol. 1.—The Puritan Prayer Book, N. D.—The New Book of Scotland, 1644.— 
Communion Office of King Edward VI, 1717.—Bishop Rattray’s Liturgy of 
Jerusalem, 1744. 

Vol. 2.—Stephens’s Liturgy of the Ancients, 1696.—Stephens’s Liturgy of An- 
cient Christians, N. D.—Scougal’s Aberdeen Service, N. D.—Deacon’s Litany and 
Prayers, 1797. 

Vol. 3—Whiston’s Primitive Liturgy, 1713. 

Vol. 4.—Henley’s Liturgy of the Oratory, 1727. 

Vol. 5.—The Nonjurer’s Offices, 1718.—The Scottish Communion Office, N. D. 
—Ditto, ditto, 1724,-43-55-64—[MS. Variations of Bishop Alexander.]—Ditto, 
ditto, 1796-1800.—[MS. Variations—Anonymous. }|— Ditto, ditto, 1844.—[Varia- 
tions from American Office.|—Bishop Skinner’s Aberdeen Prayers, 1795. Bishop 
Skinner’s Forms of Prayer and Thanksgiving. 

Vol. 6.—Deacon’s Devotions, 1734. 

Vol. 7.—The Dunkirk Prayer Book ,1791. 

Nearly the whole edition of this valuable and interesting collection of Church 
Formularies was subscribed for, previous to publication, at the price of £1, 12s. The 
few remaining copies are now offered, neatly bound in cloth gilt, at the reduced 
price of 15s, the seven volumes.—Thomas Thomson of Edinburgh, a coadjutor of 
Jeftrey, Sydney Smith, and Lord Brougham in the establishment of the Edinburgh 
Review, died on the 2d of October. He was a prominent member of the Scotch bar. 


CONTINENTAL. 


The Geographical Society of St. Petersburgh is about to send out an Expedition 
for purposes of Scientific Exploration in Khamschatka, the Aleutian Isles and the 
Russian Possessions in America. There are to be twelve persons in the party. 
Their programme of research includes Ethnography, Geology, Physical Geography, 
and Natural History. Valuable contributions to our present stock of knowledge in 
those departments of inquiry may be anticipated, if the execution of the plan cor- 
responds with the scale of preparation—Baron Von Humboldt celebrated his 83d 
birthday, at Berlin, on the i4th of September, by giving a feast te his friends and 
admirers. The “ Nestor of Science” is in excellent health, and is engaged daily 
for some hours on the fourth volume of the ‘“‘ Cosmos.”—Professor Tfitzmayer is 
issuing a Japanese Dictionary at Vienna, which if completed as begun, will make 
about twenty volumes—The Dutch government has taken possession of the valua- 
ble collections bequeathed to the state by the celebrated bibliopolist, Baron 
Wertrenau Van ‘Tiellaudt,—and is about to form them into a separate museum, 
to be called the Museum Wertrenianum. A gallery of pictures by Giotto, Cunabue, 
and others of the oldest masters, ancient Greek and Roman sculptures, ancient 
Greek, Roman and Oriental coins, and a library of ten thousand rare and curious 
volumes, not including manuscripts, form this valuable collection.—Lecoffre et Cie, 
of Paris, have published, Des Interets Catholiques au XIX, Siecle. Par Le 
Comte de Montalembert. In this work, M. de Montalembert undertakes to show 
_ Popery has made headway in the last half century, and is favorable to civil 
iberty. 











ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER. 


SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 
ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS. 


Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Barrows, N. De Lancey, Dec. 19, Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 
Bushnell, F. H. Brownell, Dec. 19, St. John’s, Hartford, Conn. 
Dashiell, J. M. Whittingham, Dec. 19, St. James’ College, Md. 
Doane, W. C. Doane, March 6, St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 
Godfrey, Jona. Williams, Feb. 20, Trinity, Southport, Conn. 
Hurrell, James H. Lee, Feb. , St. Andrews’, Wilmington, Del. 
Leech, John, De Lancey, Dec. 19, Trinity, Geneva, W. N.Y. 
Marvin, J. N. Williams, Jan. 16, St. John’s, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Neely, H. A. De Lancey, Dec. 19, Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 
Smith, S. M. Cobbs, Feb. 16, St. John’s, Montgomery, Ala. 


Stokes, George C. Whittingham, Jan. 9, St. Peter's, Baltimore, Md. 


PRIESTS, 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Barris, W. H. De Lancey, Dec. 19, 1852, Trinity, Geneva, W.N. Y. 
Benedict, S. Brownell, Dec. 19, 1852, St. Johu’s, Hartford, Conn. 
Green, T. L. Whittingham, Jan. 9, 1853, St. Peter’s, Baltimore, Md. 
Hubbard, J. B. Eastburn, Feb. 25, 1853, ‘Trinity, Boston, Mass. 
Morrison, A.M.  Eastburn, Feb. 25, 1853, ‘Trinity, Boston, Mass. 
Ruth, P.S. De Lancey, Feb. 20, 1853, Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 
Sutton, R. B. Cobbs, Dec. 29, 1852, St. John’s, Montgomery, Ala. 
Tuttle, R. H. Burgess, Feb. 3, 1853, St. James’, Oldtown, Maine. 
Vermilye, J. D. Wainwright, Feb. 20, 1853, Calvary, New York City. 
Wood, A. De Lancey, Dec. 19, 1852, ‘Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 
REMOVALS, 
Name. To Church. Place. 

Rev. Arey, Charles, St. Paul’s, Erie, Penn. 

“ Ayrault, Walter, Gyace, (Assist. Min.) Rochester, W. N. Y. 

“ Barrows, N. Christ, Corning, W. N. Y. 

«Breck, Charles, Trinity, Wilmington, Del. 

*« Carter, Lawson, Grace, Cleveland, Ohio. 

«Claxton, R. B. (D. D.) St. Paul’s, Cleveland, Ohio. 

« Crane, W.C. St. Paul's, Queen Anne Co., Md. 

“ Guion, T. T. St. John’s, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Hodges, Jubal, Grace, Sheldon, Vt. 

«Johnston, J. L. Christ, ° Covington, La. 

** Mallaby, Thomas, St. Paul’s, Glen-Cove, L.1., N.Y. 

“ Slattery, G.S. St. Peter's, Rockland, Maine. 

“ Talbott, J.C. Christ, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“ Young, J. F. Christ, Napoleonville, La, 
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CONSECRATIONS, 

Church, Bishop. Time. Place. 
Atonement, Whitehouse, Feb, 13, 1853, Chicago, Illinois. 
Grace, Burgess, Jan. 19,1853, Bath, Maine. 
Grace, Johns, Noy. 18, 1852, Kilmarnock, Va. 
St James’, Burgess, Feb. 2, 1853, Oldtown, Maine. 
St. Paul’s, Eastburn, Dec. 23, 1852, Brookline, Mass. 
St. Paul’s, M‘Coskry, Jan. 11, 1853, Jackson, Mich. 
St. Paul’s, M‘Coskry, Dec. 19, 1852, Detroit, Mich. 
Transfiguration, Wainwright, Jan. 9, 1853, New York City. 
Trinity, Potter, Feb. 13, 1853, Pottsville, Penn. 

OBITUARY. 


The Rev. William Henry Frisbie, Rector of Christ Church, Westport, Ct., died 
at his residence, January 11th, 1853, aged 38 years. He was born at Norwalk, Ct., 
Dec. 3, 1814, of Congregational parents; who in his early childhood removed to 
Watertown, Ct.; where he was baptised into the Church at the age of 16 years. 
Being in indigent circumstances, he learned the trade of a hatter; but being 
encouraged and assisted by judicious friends, and especially by the Rev. Dr. 
Holcomb, then Rector of the Church there, he vielded to an earnest desire to 
prepare for the Ministry of Christ. After preparation at Cheshire Academy, he 
entered Trinity College, where he took his Bachelor's Degree, with honor, in 1841. 
Having pursued his Theological Studies at the General Theological Seminary, he 
was ordained Deacon, at Christ Church, Hartford, Ct., July 2, 1843; and Priest, 
June 30, 1844, by Bishop Brownell, at St. John’s Church, New York City. His 
early ministerial labors were in Litchfield county, where he was mainly instru- 
mental in planting the Church at Winsted. In 1848, he was invited to Westport. 
Mr. Frisbie was laborious, faithful, and successful in his ministry. Single in aim, 
unselfish in purpose, true-hearted in his devotion to Christ, and consistent in his 
Church principles, he was one of those of whose silent worth while living, the 
Church is often unconscious ; and whose real loss when dead, she may well mourn. 
His departure was eminently peaceful. 

Died, in St. Augustine, Florida, Dec. 22, 1852, the Rev. Benjamin Wright, 
Rector of Trinity Church, in that city, aged 30 years. 

Died, in New York City, Jan. 11, 1853, the Rev. John W. Chanler, of the 
Diocese of South Carolina, aged 65 years. 


GENERAL BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


The Annual Meeting of this Board was held in Trinity Church, Boston, on Tues- 
day, October 7. The Report of the Domestic Committee states, that two Bishops 
and eighty-five Presbyters and Deacons are now in the employ of the Domestic 
Board. The receipts for the past year have been $30,595, of which $7,583 have 
been from legacies. The appropriations of the Board are about $25,000 per 
annum. It appears from the Report of the Foreign Committee, that there are in 
its employ, Missionary Bishops, 2; Presbyters and Deacons, 12; Lay assistants, 
male and female, 18; Native Teachers, 11; Income, $41,408, of which $2,787 
were from legacies; Appropriations, $38,785. 

The Meeting was very thinly attended; only three Diocesan Bishops being 
present, viz: Bishops Kemper, Burgess and Upfold., No business of importance was 
transacted. The Mission at Constantinople, and the Church in California, were 
subjects of earnest debate. There seems only one difficulty in the workings of our 
Missionary organization—and that js, a want of Jove of the Missionary work for its 
Master's sake. Any one of five dioceses, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, or South Carolina, can easily give more money to General Missions 
than has been given by the whole Church. New York alone can double the 
amount. The Rev. John M‘Carty, D. D., has been appointed by the Domestic 
Committee, Missionary to Oregon. 
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GENERAL CHURCH NEWS. 


MISSISSIPPI COLLEGE OF ST. JAMES. 


An Institution under this name has been commenced at Jackson, the capital of 
the State, which is now chartered with power to hold property, confer degrees, &c. 
[ts government is vested in the Bishop, the Standing Committee, the Rector, &c. 
It is proposed to commence, at once, the erection of suitable buildings. The Rev. 
Meyer Lewin is the Rector elect. This is not the first proof of the zeal and far- 
seeing wisdom of Mississippi Churchmen. 


NEW EPISCOPAL FEMALE SEMINARY, IN BROOKLYN, N., Y. 


On the 25th of January, a meeting was held in Brooklyn, N. Y., to establish such 
a School. It is proposed to raise, on certificates of stock, $50,000, to erect and fur- 
nish a building commensurate with the wants of the Church in this city, where 
females can receive all the advantages of the most favored institutions in the State, 
to be an Episcopal Academy or Seminary. The object is not to exclude any child- 
ren from the school by this, but that the influence of the faith may be spread over the 
scholars. Therefore, it was proposed that the Bishop of the Diocese be a Visitor— 
the Principal and Trustees, communicants, and all the Rectors of Protestant Epis- 
copal Churches in the city, Advisers. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT SOCIETY, NEW YORK CITY. 


The third annual meeting of the Society took place Sunday evening, January 
30th, at St. Bartholomew's Church, the Rt. Rev. the Provisional Bishop presiding. 
The services were read by the Rev. Dr. Price, andthe Rev. Mr. Halsey. ‘The Ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Haight from the text, Romans xii, 4th and 5th. 
The statistics of the Society show a steady growth in every department of its opera- 
tions. The number of members is now one hundred, being a third more than it was 
last year; and the funds on hand $1,187 58, which is an increase of about fifty per 
cent. The members, of whom nine are clergymen, the rest laymen, are from thirty 
different Parishes, which is proof of a generally-diffused interest in the objects of the 
institution. During the year, $79.28 have been appropriated in aid of six members, 
besides the sum of $126 from the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, for the widow of a 
deceased member. 


On the 14th of January, Bishop Smith of Kentucky deposed from the ministry 
Rev. William Carder Lewis, Deacon, at his own request. 


We copy the following from the Louisville Journal : 


To Rt. Rev. B. B. Smith, Rev. J. Craik, Rev. J.C. Talbot, Rev. R. M. Chapman, 
Rev. R. D. Shindler, and Rev. R. Lewis : 

Genriemen :—In a Sermon, at night, January 9th, 1853, professedly upon the 
unity of the Church, Mr. Rooker, in enforcing the doctrine that all men have the 
right of private judgment in interpreting the Scriptures for themselves, stated with 
great earnestness that there were ministers in the Episcopal Church who denied this 
right, and were openly opposed to the circulation of the Bible—that such sentiments 
had been advanced by Episcopal ministers in this city, and he said that in making 
this statement he stated what he had heard and testified to that which he did know. 

This statement involves a most serious charge, deeply affecting the character and 
interests of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Is ittrue’ As friends of the Church, 
we desire that the public mind should be set right upon this subject. 

We believe, therefore, that you are called upon to make a full and explicit disclo- 
sure of your views and of any and al! facts within your knowledge touching the 
truth of the statement made by Mr. Rooker. 

Frienps of THE Protestant Eriscorpan Cuvrcn. 
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Messrs. Epitors :—In reply to a communication in your paper of the 12th inst., 
addressed to us, we beg leave to say that we do not hold, have never held, nor 
expressed in public or in private, the sentiments therein mentioned, neither have we 
ever heard them expressed by any minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

. B. Surra, 
James Craik, 
J.C. Tarsor, 
R. M. Caapman, 
R. D. Surnpier, 
Ropman Lewis. 
January 14th, 1853. 


ST. LUKE'S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY. 


Subscriptions to the amount of one hundred thousand dollars are now secured to 
this institution, in addition to the ground, and the legacy of ten thousand dollars. 
This amount was completed by a subscription of five thousand dollars, made on con- 
dition that the managers would immediately proceed with efforts to raise an addi- 
tional sum of fifty thousand dollars, which they have resolved to do, and towards 
which they have already between two and three thousand, with several promises of 
liberal amounts. 


AMERICAN CHURCH JOURNALISM. 


The beginning of the present year will mark a new era in the history of our 
Newspaper Literature. The “ Banner of the Cross” at Philadelphia and the “ Church 
Times” of Baltimore, were merged in “The Register” at Philadelphia. A new 
paper also appears from New York, called “The Church Journal.” Both these 
papers are of large size, are ably conducted, and are said to have a firm pecuniary 
basis. The ‘ Churchman” of New York, now in its twenty-third year, has entered 
on a new volume, enlarged, and every way improved, and shows no lack of resolu- 
tion and ability to cope with its young competitors. 

“The Episcopal Recorder,” the ** Protestant Churchman,” and “ The Evangel- 
ical Catholic,” all hailing from the same cities, seem disposed to maintain their ground. 
That these efforts, demanding labor, and talent, and large expenditures of money, 
will result in promoting that true and large-hearted charity, for want of which the 
Church languishes, every faithful Churchman will hope. 


GENERAL MISCELLANY. 
PRESIDENTIAL STATISTICS. 


The following table we copy from the New York Evening Post. It is worth 
preserving as a matter of reference. 

The annexed statement shows the number of Electoral votes given for each 
candidate for the Presidency, from 1796 to this day. Washington was unani- 
mously chosen the first President, and was inducted into office on the 30th of 
April, 1789. He was in office two terms—eight years. For the third Presiden- 
tial term, the Electoral votes were as follows: 


For President 1796. For Vice President 
John Adams received............. 71 | T. Pinckney received.... .........58 
Thomas Jefferson,...... nea Se Es nd badietekweeiweesioad 50 
1800. 

Thomas Jefferson,........-..eee00. En 
NE NR naviweedee wees pee as Bs <nkisasesiedescsead 58 
1804. 

Thomas Jefferson,............26- 162 | George Clinton,.................162 





Charles C. Pinckney,..............14 


ere cvccceceld 
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For Vice President. 
George Clinton,.........e+eee+ee118 














Charles C. Pinckney,.............45 | Rufus King,..........+++esseeee: 47 
1812. 

James MAGI, o...000.sccvesees 128 | Elbridge Gerry,.......cesseeess 128 
De Witt Clinton, ..... Pere, se ee rrr rr 58 
1816. 

James Monroe,........e.cceecees 183 | D. D. Tompkins,........0cccsees 113 

Rufus King,.. ...ccccccccccsscces 84 | Opposition scattering. 
1820. 
James Monroe,........-..ccceee 218 | D. D. Tompkins,. .....0c..cceees 212 
No opposition but one vote. Opposition divided. 
1824. 
Redeem DaGeee,....00cccesssccses 99 | J.C. Calhoun,....... weébvieenen 182 
John Quincy Adams,...........+. 3s ge  - weer watecul 30 
Wm. H. Crawford,..........c0e0s 41 | Nathaniel Macon.. ......0000000..24 
Henry Clay,...c.cccccceses .....87 | Andrew Jackson........eeeeeees 13 
ee rrr 9 
Hoary Clays. ..cccscccscsecosecess 2 


No choice having been effected by the Electors, John Quincy Adams was cho- 
sen President by the House of Representatives. 

















1828. 
Andrew Jackson,...... phesuel BO ka Oe icc bocecdceuaduxass 171 
John Quincy Adams,............. 3 7 Seer ere 83 
Wr Cais s ccavcedacenneces 7 
18382. 
Andrew Jackeon. ......0sssees .219 | Martin Van Buren,....... Ba SO 189 
Henry Clay,..... M6bssewceweeed 49 | John Sergeant,. ..cccccccvccscces 49 
John Floyd......... jaeow connee LL 1 Wittiemh Wy. .ccsccccccccese 30 
WD SEs cv adn codgewbicepens 7 | Francis Lightfoot Lee,............ ll 
ee a re rere t 
1836. . 
Martin Van Buren,.......cssee0- 230 4 Dh BE Seis 5 6 snc ce ss ret eee 
William H. Harrison............. 73 | Francis Granger,. .....eeseeeseee eed 
eee 26 | John Tyler,. ......cccccercccccree edd 
Daniel Webster. ....ccccccccccces BA 1] Witte Be... ove ccccccscesess 2 
Willie P. Mangum,..........+..-1l 
1840. 
William H. Harrison,............284 | John Tyler,........ccsecceseess 284 
Martin Van Buren,..........000 ee SO eer 48 
. } Se eee 
ee ee meet 1 
1844. 

SE TD, Pint koencccncen oecktO | George BE Dalles... <cosccicccvees 170 
Beary Clay, 2... ccccvcsccecees 105 | Theodore Frelinghuysen,.........105 
1848. 

Zathery Taylor, ....0.0cecccsses 163 | Millard Fillmore,..........- +0. .-.163 
Os cance épeusneeseaens 1ST | Witiines CO Betittie cc ccvccscven 127 

VOL. VI.—NO. I. 20 
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1852. 


Franklin Pierce,......++.+++++++254 | William R. King,........+--++0-+254 
Winfield Scott,..............00+-42 | William A. Grabam,.............. 42 





ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 


Each State is entitled to a number of Electors equal to its representation in 
both Houses of Congress. The Electoral College, under the election of 2d No- 
vember, was as follows: 


re sei sahean ch satindltasorntsakbi ok a 6 
FOOD TAOUIBEIG, 5.5 600 .0:0:<5008:6:0:000:0-6 10) VINEUNBys 00000 ccseccrnesenecscess 15 
Vermont,........ eaneiace ootecened DOPE CAPO ie e-s sce 6 s:000 0 s100000- 0080 


Eee eee 
a Eee | rrr tery 


Connecticut,......... cea Se | ER i ee 
eS ee | ee Ee ee — | 
Ew bitcasierrscaww sede A Resistesiniw ee cangagenes 13 
ER cncintincensptew oaasere PN oe Sencis sania o.cns' ciceewn ene aioe 
a dStore: siatid. 4 wikis wie clarona oe sia 4 eo eeeewdaw nieuwe aon 
OO OT ita cai he EOE OF CEE Ee 5 
Ee Miatineir sein Ero ne re 4 
South Carolina,........ Nepioee = eee pebramanawe hee er 
6 sae ailieckiiddnnccatouee eee | re en ee 4 
a EES eee ere = 
SS re pascketares 9) Total, 296 
Mississippi,.......... Ee Necessary to a choice, 149. 


The State of California has been added since the election of 1848. 

All the States vote directly for Electors, except South Carolina, which elects 
by the Legislature. 

In case there is no choice of President by the Electoral College, the election 
devolves upon the House of Representatives: but in that event the votes are 
given by States—the single member from Delaware or Florida having the 
same power as the thirty-three members from New York. Should there be 
no election by the House, the Constitution provides that the Vice President shall 
act as President. 

The election of Vice President, in case the Electoral College fails to effect a 
choice, devolves upon the Senate. 

From 1804 to 1820 the successful candidates were nominated by Congressional 
Caucus, and since then all parties have presented their candidates through the 
medium of National Conventions. 


DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


In the late Census Report, 1850, are certain tables of the comparative wealth, 
number of Church buildings, &c., in the United States. That these tables are 
not strictly reliable is certain. Thus they put the Churches (Protestant Episcopal) 
in New York, at 275; whereas, in both Dioceses, there are at least 349 Parishes. 
We doubt if there are 74 Parishes destitute of churches. 

Of the different denominations there are seven which have more than a thou- 
sand Churcheseach. The following table, showing their localities, has been care- 
fully compiled from the statistics before us. 

The Methodists, it will be seen, have the greatest number of churches; they, 
the Baptists, Episcopalians and Roman Catholics are found in every State in 
the Union. The Baptists have the greatest number in Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. The Congregationalists take the 
Jead in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Vermont. The Lutherans are mainly 
found in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


ane 
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as rm Pets & s. a . 

states. =| 35 | 35 | 2 Fs | 48/22/22 
Alabama, | 531 | 505 | 160 o | 16 | = 
Arkansas, i; 8) Wy 2 | 0 | 2 | 0 | 6 
California, 4 | 1 | 1 | 0 | 2 0 | 17 
Connecticut, | 178] 118}; 17] 252} 100; O| 12 
Delaware, 106 | 12 26 | 0 | 21 0 | 3 
District cf Columbia, | 16] 6/ 6 o| 6! 2/| 6 
Florida, ) 75 45 | 14 0}; 10 0 5 
Georgia, | 785 | 821} 92 1; 19 8 | 8 
Illinois, | 389 | 265 | 198 46 | 27 | 40 58 
Indiana, | 745 | 412 | 267 oi .3 60 | 63 
Towa, } 50] 16] 24] 14] 4] 4] 17 
Kentucky, 522 | 789 | 9292 0}; 17 5| 48 
Louisiana, | 106 72 7 0 12 | 0; 55 
Maine, | 171 283 7 165 8 Oo; tii 
Maryland, | 479 48 57 | OO} 433; 42] 65 
Massachusetts, | 955] 2962] 15] 438] 53 1] 36 
Michigan, |} 103 58 67 | 29 25 12 42 
Mississippi, | 406 336 135 0 13 0 | 8 
Missouri, } 200 273 108 0 10; 21{| 64 
New Hampshire, ;} 99 180} 13] 172 11 | 0 | 2 
New Jersey, | 8ly 107 | 146 | 8 51 7i @ 
New York, 1215 | 776 | 662| 214] 275 | 80/ 174 
North Carolina, 727 573 148 0 46 47 4 
Ohio, 1520 | 545 659 100 79 259 130 
Pennsylvania, 878 317 755 9 135 | 495 | 1389 
Rhode Island, 23 100 0 21 26 0 7 
South Carolina, 467 412 125 1 71) 41 14 
Tennessee, 831 611 357 0 ia. = 3 
Texas, 88 30 | 15 0 5 0; 18 
Vermont, 123 88 lu 168 25 0 | 8 
Virginia, 1002 539 236 0 167 50 17 
Wisconsin, 54 28; 21 $3 19 18 | 57 
Total, 12,483 | 8,797 | 4,590 | 1.674 11,430 | 1,205 | 1,118 








The total valuation of Church property presents another aspect of the case. 
The denominations estimated at more than a million dollars each, are the fol- 
lowing. 





eee $14,636,671 | Dutch Reformed,...... . -84,096,780 
Presbyterian,........00+ 14,369,889 | Unitarian,.............0.- 3,268,122 
a ee 11,961,970 | TURE... 5. 10000020800 . 2,867,886 
cee eae TT TE 10,931.882 | Universalist,............. 1,767,015 
Roman Catholic,......... 8,973,835 | Friends, ........... - ++ - 1,709,867 





Congregutional,..........7,978,962 

The average value of the churches of each denomination places them again in 
a totally different order. Here the Unitarians take the lead, followed very closely 
by the Dutch Reformed aud the Jews, as is seen by the following tabular 
view : 





Unitarians, ay. val, ch. ed., $13,449 | Universalist, av. val. ch. ed., $3.57 

Dutch Reformed, do. do. 12,644 | Presbyterian, do, do, 3,135 
Jewish, do. do. 11,987 | German Reformed, do. do. 2,953 
Roman Catholic, do. do. 8,069 | Friends, do. do. 2.395 
Episcopal, do. do. 7,919 | Lutheran, do. do. 2.383 
Swedenborgian, do. do. 7,206 | Baptist, do. do. 1,244 
Congregational, do. do. 4,768 | Methodist, do. do. 1,174 





It will be seen that, while the Church ranks fi/th in point of numbers, she takes 
the third piace as to wealth. 








TF ER a steppe en me a 
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INTERESTING TABLES. 


The New York Evening Post condenses from Mr. Kennedy’s late Census 
Report, a tabular view of the aggregate number of deaf mutes, blind, insane and 
idivtic in the several states and territories. 











States and Territories, Deaf and Dumb, Blind. Insane. Idiots, 
Rs ccuirtcedunessesensvaes MEL 308 245 505 
PE céanwetivsaiwrincnaccs. OP $l 63 102 
SO en pean. ae 0 2 3 
Columbia District. ...........0.. owe cue 23 22 11 
RING soc. duis: ds. arcceeceseers 889 192 462 300 
Delaware...... ahah epaasaaachtiae 58 46 70 101 
oe fear iol eae sina antacae dpe 22 26 8 37 
EE ene | 309 806 557 
PIS ahiccig uve sin ane usb Resist ve x s<ee Se 257 249 371 
Ere iocicaian’ 518 349 579 919 
Di ctecccnasesseee icnimaene See 47 40 93 
ee inecnne See 530 507 849 
ani aie a sy chiaeu-otcow eerie 12% 218 208 173 
| EE Serene 230 201 536 558 
ists cccicctcssicewelegd COM 807 553 393 
i EE 864 497 1647 791 
BCIBRD. ..60.5:0 00 PSPS Te-d0-4re0I8 122 122 136 190 
Minnesota Territory............+-+ 0 0 0 i 
EE cvéciantesowsbewesevess SOR 217 149 210 
eee iiecasenieaane ae 211 282 833 
New Hampshire. ..........sc0000- 163 136 885 852 
ES cesracic0ssconess pees. wee 213 386 426 
6 eres ee) 1272 2589 1739 
New Mexico POMOET 5.6.0:00:00005000 28 98 11 38 
MONE CDNIOD 5 66 6:se60 00000 setence COT 532 491 774 
a PE CSdGOw EH O4io Cerra oo« Sar 665 1352 1309 
Oregon Territory. ........00ccse0s 0 0 4 4 
iy a ee pinoagsand 1004 829 1891 1448 
PEM ccccccdedcnwcsccccse OO 64 252 107 
IY CONN 6 6gs wc cocsinecesicns 145 2292 204 295 
iid icnrigindanenneass 377 468 478 854 
Rcd ha aikqaticlentso's 58 76 41 108 
ee PNT. sis cinwisdcv nescesie-s 0 2 3 2 
Io iwc. csiwatie-es cane ieee ee 138 552 281 
ii. Se Cpe 996 1026 1285 
Wa esocccccseews iitaewae em 50 48 77 

Nv avuiaxrce's eavneeee 9702 15,768 15,706 


It is a little singular that the proportion of each of these classes should be so 
much greater in some states than in others. There appears to be no good reason 
why there should be such a vastly disproportionate number of insane, and espe- 
cially of idiots, in the state of Indiana. The neighboring state of Illinois, with 
a population somewhat less, to be sure, appears to have not one-half so many in- 
sane, and a still less proportion of idiots. 


The Rey. Norman ©. Stoughton, of the Diocese of New York, and Missionary 
at Cairo, was on the 17th of January deposed from the Ministry by Bishop Wain- 
wright, he having joined the Romish Communion. 


The New York Daily Times states that ae of the California gold mines 
during the past year, was si.cty-five millions of dollars ; and of the Australia mines 


from August, 1851, to August, 1252, forty-two millions, It supposes that ninety 
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millions of dollars were expended in the United States in the building of two 
thousand eight hundred miles of railroad, in twenty-one of the thirty-one states, 


The annual product of the coal mines of Pennsylvania, is estimated at five mill- 
jon and fifty thousand tons, 


A son of the Hon. T. H. Benton, lately deceased, was buried as a Papist ; and 
became such in a Romish College where he was educated. In St. Paul, Minnesota, 
the most respectable Protestants send their daughters to Romish Schools, which 
are well appointed. In Galena, Illinois, they have elected a Romaaist as Mayor 
of the city, and have ruled the Bible out of their public schools. 


The 7hirty.Sixth Anniversary of the American Colonization Society, was held 
in Washington city, January 18th, when the Hon. Edward Everett, Secretary of 
State, delivered the Annual Address. During the year, six vessels with emigrants 
have been sent to Liberia, viz: two from New Orleans, with one hundred and 
eighty-two; two from Norfolk, with two hundred and ninety-seven ; one from New 
York, with thirty-seven; and one from Wilmington, North Carolina, with one 
hundred and forty-eight. In a vessel from Baltimore sent by the Maryland Colo- 
nization Society, were sent ¢wo emigrants, making in all, six hundred and sixty-six 5 
of whom fvur hundred and three were born free; two hundred and twenty-five 
were emancipated, and thirty-eight purchased themselves, or were purchased by 
their friends, 

The whole number sent by this Society to Liberia, from its organization to the 
present time, is seven thousand four hundred and fifty-seven, and the whole amount 
expended upon it by this Society is $1,065,807.44. J. H. B. Latrobe, Esq., of 
Baltimore, has been elected President of the Society, in place of the lamented 
Henry Clay. 


Yave Cortece.—The number of students in this College is 603, distributed as 
follows :—Theological, 37; Law, 39; Medical, 85; Philosophy and Arts, 46; Sen- 
iors, 108 ; Juniors, 102 ; Sophomores, 117; Freshmen, 120. They are from nearly 
every State in the Union, and from Canada, Cuba, New Granada, West Indies, 
Sandwich Islands, England, Scotland, Turkey, Bavaria, and China. There are in 
all 36 Instructors. 


Lieut. Lynch, who superintended the “Dead Sea Expedition,” left New York, 
November 13th, for the Coast of Africa, to make preliminary arrangements for 
an extensive exploration of the Coast adjoining Liberia. The commerce of that 
country, which is capable of indefinite enlargement, is now almost wholly in the 
hands of Great Britain. Among the productions exported largely are cotton, 
coffee, sugar, pepper, arrow-root, palm-oil, gold, iron, ivory, tobacco, bees-wax, 
gums, dye-stuffs, umber, ginger, rice, and cocoa, 


Horatio Greenough, the eminent American Sculptor, died at Somerville, Mass., 
Dec. 18th, 1852, aged forty-seven years. He was born at Boston and graduated 
at Harvard in 1825. At his death he was employed on an equestrian statue of 
Washington, to be erected at Union Place, New York City. 


Art-Uston Satr.—The paintings of which the drawing was prohibited were 
lately sold at auction for $35,743—and the steel and copper plates, &c., for $2,415. 
The cost of the paintings was $38,127. 


POPERY IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
NEW GRENADA, 

The present condition of Romanism in this country is such as to render infor- 
mation desirable. The Pope has recently addressed to his Council of Cardinals 
an Allocution, in which he resolves upon the severest measures to bring his refrac- 
tory subjects to terms. It appears that when the country was conquered by 
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Spain, three hundred years ago, the appointing power to ecclesiastical offices was 
left to the secular authorities. At the Revolution in 1821, the new government 
claimed and exercised the same right. The new government has been constantly 
shaping the institutions of the country into harmony with the government; and 
consequently has been aggressing more and more upon the claims of Popery. It 
has wbolished tithes, and quartered the priests in parishes with fixed salaries. It 
has suppressed certain convents, and appropriated their revenues to general 
education. It has abolished ecclesiastical courts, and made the clergy responsible 
to civil courts. It has expelled the Jesuits from the country, It has established 
the freedom of the press, and guaranteed freedom of religious opinion and 
worship. It has made marriage a civil contract, and removed it from the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the priests. It remains to be seen what course the Pope will 
take and with what results. 


PERU. 


From this portion of South America also, we have fresh evidence of a desire 
for Reformation in the Romish Church. In 1848, the Rev. Francisco de Paula G. 
Vigil, a Romish priest at Lima, published a work in five quarto volumes on Church 
abuses and remedies. This, the Pope in 1851, condemned. Dr. Vigil replied to 
the Pope firmly and vigorously; and he has, in 1852, published a vindication of 
the Authority of Governments against the pretensions of the Court of Rome 
which we have not seen, but which the “Colonial Church Chronicle” says, 
breathes “a spirit akin to that which was the early harbinger of the English 
Reformation.” Strange indeed it is, that, while ultramontane absolutism is waxing 
bolder and bolder in its audacious pretensions, such men as Hirscher in Germany, 
and Vigil in Peru, are found, without concert, speaking with such earnestness. 
The American Church will not, we hope, prove unmindful of New Grenada and 
Peru. 





SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


The Rt. Rev. John Kaye, D. D., Bishop of Lincoln, died on Saturday, February 
19th, at the age of 70. He was of humble birth; took his Bachelor’s degree at 
Cambridge in 1804—and obtained the highest distinctions, both in classics and 
mathematics, which the University can bestow. In 1814 he was elected Master of 
Christ's College ; in 1815 he was created D. D., by Royal mandate; and 1816, on 
the death of Dr. Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, succeeded him as Regius Professor of 
Divinity. In 1820, Lord Liverpool selected him at an unusually early age forthe 
Bishopric of Bristol, vacant by the death of Dr. Mansell, Master of Trinity. In 
1827 he was advanced to the See of Lincoln. Among his published writings, are 
his lectures on Ecclesiastical history, as illustrated by the writings of ‘Tertullian and 
Justin Martyr—his ‘ Account of the Writings and Opinions of Clement of Alexan- 
dria.” To many treatises he never attached his name. ‘Two of these are well 
known—his ‘ Remarks on Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures,’ and his ‘ Reply to the Travels 
of an Irish Gentleman.’ His last volume in press at the time of his death is ** On 
Athanasius and the Council of Nice.” He is spoken of as a fine scholar, as an 
unassuming Christian gentleman of great moral worth, and of unostentatious but 
munificent charities. He was the patron of fifty livings. ‘The Rev. John Jackson, 
of St. James’ Church, London, has been appointed Bishop of Lincoln. 


The Right Rev. Wittiam Grant Broventon, D. D., Bishop of Sydney, and 
Metropolitan of Australia, died at London, on Sunday, February 2Uth, in the 64th 
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year of his age. His death was sudden, being occasioned by an attack of bronchitis. 
He returned to England, after an absence of seventeen years, to perfect, if possible, 
a system of Church government for those colonies. In 1829, while Chaplain of 
the Tower of London, he was offered the Archdeaconry of New South Wales by 
the late Duke of Wellington, then Prime Minister. In 1837, he had supervision 
over only fourteen Government Chaplains. In 1836, he was raised to the Episco- 
pate ; and in 1847, to the renk of Metropolitan, with five Suffragan Bishops. In 
1850, we find him, with the Suffragan Bishops, organizing a Board of Missions for 
the spread of the Gospel in the Islands of the Southern Pacific. On the 2Ist of 
January, the Propagation Society had a meeting, to present him a special Address, 
to which he replied at length. Rev. Mr. Caswell, writing to the Philadelphia 
Register, says, his “ death was, like his life, simple and devout. During the whole 
of his illness, his mind seemed to dwell on religious subjects, and to occupy itself 
in prayer. He was constantly repeating psalms and prayers, and would lie for 
hours engaged in devotiona! exercises. His faith seemed to grow brighter as his 
strength faded, and the last words he was heard to ejaculate were, ** The earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 


The Right Rev. T. Stuart Townsend, D. D., Bishop of Meath, in Ireland, died 
at Malaga, September 18th, 1852, aged 50 years. The Rev. J. H. Singer, D. D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin, has been appointed to his 
place, and was consecrated on Advent Sunday, November 28th, 1852. 


The Right Rev. Patrick Torry, D. D., Bishop of Dunkeld, Dumblane and Fife, 
Scotland, died at Peterhead, October 3d, 1852, aged 90 years. He was consecra- 
ted Oct. 12th, 1808. On the 10th of Nov. the Rev. Charles Wordsworth, Warden of 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, was chosen as his successor; but the return to the 
Primus being informal, a new election was ordered. Mr. Wordsworth is nephew of 
the distinguished poet. It appears that Mr. Wordsworth was chosen by a majority 
of one, and that he voted for himself, A new election having been ordered by the 
Primus, it was held on November 30th, and with the same result; the vote stand- 
ing nine to eight, he being elected by a majority of one vote, and voting for him- 
self! A Syuod of all the acting Bishops of the Scottish Church, on the 7th of 
January last, confirmed the election unanimously. He was consecrated at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Aberdeen, the 25th of January, by the Right Rev. Dr. Skinner, 
Pishop of Aberdeen and Primus, assisted by the Right Rev. Drs. Terrolt and 
Trower, Bishops of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


MISSIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 


We are again indebted to the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B. D., for Reports 
for the year 1852, of the great Societies in the English Church, the Venerable 
Propagation Society, the Church Missionary Society, and the Christian Know!- 
edge Society. 

The Report of the Veneranie Society contains also the Sermons, at the con- 
clusion of the Jubilee Services, of the Right Rev. Bishop M‘Coskrey, of Michigan, 
United States ; and of the Bishop of Oxford. It also notices the celebration of the 
Third Jubilee in all parts of the British dominions, and in the United States. In the 
Australian Dioceses, missionary efforts are to be enlarged. The Diocese of Cape 
‘Town, South Africa, is to he immediately divided, and a new Diocese to be erected 
in the Eastern part of the province ; towards endowing which, this Society has 
given £5,000 ; and also £500 per annum for the missious of the Bishop. ‘Toward 
this endowment, the Christian Knowledge Society has granted £2,000 ; and £2,000 
additional for a Bishopric at Natal. The consent of the English Government has 
been obtained to the immediate creation of an English Bishopric at Natal, at 
present under the Episcopal jurisdiction of the Bishop of Cape ‘Town. It is stated 
that persons in high official positions are desirous that the first appointment to the 
Bishopric should be given to the Rev. T. W. Weeks, M. A., who was for many 
years a missionary in Africa, and held for a considerable time the office of Principal 
of the Church Missionary Society’s College at Sierra Leone, a situation requiring 
great learning and general ability on the part of its possessor. 
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The following statement of the progressive extension of the Society’s operations 
may be generally acceptable :— 


1701.—Total income, £1,537, including £1,332 donations. The first two Mission- 
aries arrived at Boston, June 11th, 1702. From the First Report, (1704,) it 
appears, that the Society’s attention was then directed to the Iroquois, New 
England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Caro- 
lina, the Yammonsea Indians, Newfoundland, Rhode Island, Long Island, 
Jamaica, Antigua, Montserrat, Moscow avd Amsterdam. Some assistance 
was also given to the Danish Mission at Tranquebar. 

1751.—Total income, general and special, £3,719. Missionaries and schoolmasters, 
maintained wholly or in part, 82. Field of labor:—New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Carolina, Georgia, Bahama, Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia. 


1801.—Total income, general and special, £6,457. Missionaries and schoolmasters, 
78. Field of labor:—Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Canada (1784.) New 
Brunswick (1785,) Bahama, Guinea (1752,) the Gold Coast (1766.) Florida 
(1768,) Australia (1795) The Society also became trustee for Debritzen 
College, Hungary; and for the Vaudois Pastors in Piedmont. The first two 
colonial bishoprics had been founded ; and the episcopate given to the United 
States. 


1851—Total income, general and special, including part of Jubilee and Royal 
Letter Collections, and balance, £147,476. Number of Missionaries, lay 
teachers, and students, 1,160. Field of labor:—British North America, 
West Indies, Guiana, South Africa, India, Ceylon, Borneo, Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, Seychelles, Tristan. These countries are now 
the seat of 22 Dioceses. 
The receipts for the past year were over $730,000. 


The following is the conclusion of the noble and truly eloquent Sermon of the 
Bishop of Oxford : 


“Surely God has brought us thus together from every end of the earth to help us 
against this temptation ; to make us feel how much we have to learn from each 
other; how greatly we may direct each other's labors, supply each other's wants, 
kindle each other's zeal, and quicken each the other's love. Surely, He has assem- 
bled us together in this Church to-day to help us in this blessed work. Oh! beloved 
brethren, for one strong voice of united prayer in this our Holy Eucharist to cleave 
the heaven above us, and. through the intercession of our Lord, to draw down on 
us the outpouring of the Eternal Spirit in all His gifts of might, and unity, and 
love. Oh that every soul amongst us may win this day some deliverance and 
freedom from the narrowness and weakuess of self, and party, and earthliness ! 
Oh that each one may be strengthened to cast away some besetting sin, to con- 
quer some lingering infirmity! Oh that on each one may be more deeply stamped 
his Master's cross ; that each one may drink in larger draughts of faith and love, 
and zeal, and nobleness, and brotherly affection, which may help, refresh, and 
strengthen him hereafter for many a day of arduous solitary service! Oh that 
from this glorious temple, as from that ‘ upper room’ of old, faithful witnesses may 
go torth as from a second Pentecostal gathering, filled with the Holy Ghost, east 
and west, and north and south, to America and Scotland, to Canada, Madras, and 
Africa, and China, bearing to men of every tongue of divided humanity, Christ’s 
communion in its certainty, Christ’s message in its simplicity, Christ’s Sacraments 
in their purity, Christ’s Church in its integrity!) Then may we hope that with us, 
as with those who wept and shouted with a shout together, over the foundations of 
their second temple, the latter end shall be more glorious than was the beginning ; 
that the Lord may say again, ‘ The glory of the latter house shall be greater than 
of the former; and in this place will I give peace ;’ that our labors may hasten on, 
and usher in Messiah’s long-expected coming; that Pentecost itself, with all its 
glories, may be surpassed by Advent,—the Lord’s departure, by His glad return ; 
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that on His waiting Church, purified and gathered into one, it may be through the 
terrors of the last and mightiest persecution, the light of His revealed presence, shall 
at last dawn, drawing to himself every soul which He hath saved ; and gathering 
all, (oh! that it might be so with every soul now worshiping within this house of 
prayer!) for ever, iuto the unbroken unity, unsullied holiness, and uninterrupted 
blessediess of the eternal city, where ‘the nations of them which are saved shall 
walk in the light ;’ where ‘ there shal! be no more curse; but the throne of God 
and of the Lamb shall be in it ; and his servants shall serve him: and they shall see 
his face ; and his name shall be in their foreheads: and they shall reign for ever 
and ever.” 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

By comparing the Report with that of the preceding year, an abstract of which 
was given in the Church Review, Volume Fifth, p. 143, it appears that the Society 
is increasing in strength and efficiency. Its income for the last year was 
£118,674 10s. 2d. or almost $600,000, and exceeded that of any preceding year. The 
following is a General Summary of the Missions, 1852.—Stations, 109 ; Ordained 
Missionaries—European 138, East Indian 2, Native 21,—total 161 ; European 
Catechists, Teachers, &c., 26; European Female Teachers, 15; East Indian and 
Country-born Catechists and Teachers, 13; East Indian Female Teachers, 3; 
Native Assistants—Catechists 132, Readers and ‘Teachers 1291, Female Teachers 
189,—total 1612; Communicants 15,306; Attendants on Public Worship (returns 
incomplete) estimated at 107,000; Schools (returns incomplete ;) Scholars (re- 
turns incomplete) estimated at 40,000; Baptisms during the year—Adults 1,534, 
Children 2,962, Not specified 10,—total 4,806. 

The priucipal! fields of the Society’s Missions are in Western, Northern, and 
Southern India, and in Western Africa. ‘The Missions of the Society among the 
Oriental Christians, though not yet vigorously conducted, have led to objections, 
which the Rev. Henry Venn, Honorable Secretary of the Society, proceeds to meet 
in a Letter to the Bishop of London. Mr. Venn enumerates the corruptions of 
those Churches, and their need of a thorough reformation; the facilities, thus gain- 
ed, for operating on Mohammedanisin; and the aggressive and successful inroads 
constantly made by the Church of Roine, and by non-Episcopal Societies. He 
concludes his letter as follows : 

In conclusion, though I have trespassed largely upon your Lordship’s time, I 
must venture to present this subject, in another, and, as it appears to me, most im- 
portant point of view. It isa fact, which is too momentous to be passed over, that 
American Missionaries of non-Episcopal Churches have labored in the regions under 
review, with a very signal blessing from the Lord. They have multiplied their 
Stations in Asia Minorand Syria. They have numerous printing presses; and are 
dispensing the Word of God and scriptural books in large numbers. Their schools 
are numerous: already, very considerable numbers of Armenian and Greek Chris- 
tians have placed themselves under their instruction, and have formed themselves 
into Protestant communities. These aud all other Protestant communities have 
been recognized in a recent firman from the Sult‘in, and have received ample pro- 
tection, and have officers of government appointed to represent their interests. ‘This 
Protestant movement is daily advancing throughout the East. Many appeals have 
been made to our Society, by Christian travelers and residents in those countries, 
to send zealous aud able Missionaries of our Church. Many of the non-Episcopal 
Missionaries themselves, and some of their Directors in America, have expressed a 
desire to see the Church of England taking a more prominent part in the Scriptural 
revival of these Churches. Is this a time for hinderances and checks to be thrown 
in the way by faithful members of our own Church? If our Missionaries are held 
back, these alternatives are before us—-one, that Protestant truth will be overcome 
and driven from the land, and these Churches will be shut up in their errors and 
darkness ; the other, that the Bible will prevail iu the hands of non-Episcopal Mis- 
sionaries, and that, together with the removal of the errors and vices of the Oriental 
Churches, the Episcopal form of government will be lost in the newly-formed 
Churches. 
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The state of these lands is not unlike that of the European kingdoms at the 
beginning of the Reformation. Shall the Reformation take the turn, which it did 
in England and Sweden, or that which it took in Germany and Switzerland? 

I believe that the door is still open to the Church of England, and to her alone, 
to interpose for the preservation of that which we hold to be an apostolic discipline— 
by persuading the rulers of the Oriental Churches to take part in the blessed refor- 
mation which has commenced. 

I would very humbly submit to your lordship, and the heads of our own Church, 
whether a new commendatory epistle might not be sent, either through Bishop 
Gobat or some other messenger of our Church, to the Oriental Ecclesiastical Au- 
thorities, to forewarn them of the danger before them, and to call upon them, for 
their own souls’ welfare, as well as for the preservation of primitive discipline, to 
follow the example of the episcopal reformers of our Church, of blessed memory, 
and to place themselves at the head of the movement for the “ purification” of 
their Churches, 

I submit this proposal advisedly, having the means of knowing, from those best 
acquainted with the state of things, that the measure is feasible, and that the Mis- 
sionaries of different denominations would not look with an unfriendly eye upon its 
execution. 

I have the honor to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s very faithful and obliged Servant, 
Henry Venn. 


To the Lorp Bisnor or Lonpon, &c. &c. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


The receipts of this Society for the past year, were £42,754 2s. 9d., or about 
$213,000. Since 1840, it has granted £28,000 for the endowment of new Bishop- 
rics in the Qolonies ; £31,000 to establish Colleges and Schools in the Colonies ; 
£12,000 have lately been given to erect Cathedrals in the Colonies ; and large sums 
have been given for the erection of smaller Churches. During the past year, 247 
Schools, 130 Parishes, and 245 Lending Libraries have been assisted with publica- 
tions. 186 sets of Books have been given for Divine Service in new and destitute 
Churches. During the last year, the total number of Books and Tracts issued by 
the Society, was 4,093,214: consisting of Bibles, 143,452 ; Testaments, 73,952 ; 
Prayer Books, 329,444; Bound Books, 1,095,925 ; Tracts, 2,450,381. Supplies of 
publications are constantly furnished to emigrants ; and during the Great Exhibition, 
many copies were received by foreigners. We notice editions of the Prayer Book 
in sixteen different languages. ‘The Foreign ‘Translation Committee, comprises 
some of the best talent in England. The works thus completed during the past 
year are,—(1.) The quarto French Bible, printed in Paris ; (2.) ‘The Greek Septua- 
gint, printed at Athens ; (3.) The Four Gospels, in the Ogibwa language, printed at 
Toronto ; (4.) The New Testament, in Arabic; and (5) The Coptic and Arabic 
version of the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, printed in Loudon. 


An examination of these Reports, as above, will show that the English Church 
is far outstripping her American daughter, in systematic plans, in liberal gifts, in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice, and in glorious results. The responsibilities of the English 
Church, at the present day, are immeasurable. Thank God! her heart is beating 
with some sense of their import. The cash receipts of the three Societies for the 
last year, were about $1,543,000. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR EDUCATION, 


The Queen has lately granted a Royal Letter in behalf of this Society. From 
this Letter it appears that the number of children attending Schools in immediate 
connexion and correspondence with the National Society amounted in 1813 to 
40,484, 1833 to 400,830, in 1837 to 597,911, in 1847 to 816,874, and at Christmas, 
1851, to 886,430; while the total number of Church Schools known to exist up to 
Christmas, 1851, is 23,457, with 1,564,401 Scholars. That the grants made by the 
Society in aid of building, enlarging, or improving Schoolrooms and Teachers’ re- 
sidences, up to Christmas, 1851, amounted to £325,734. That the training institu- 
tions of the Society have, during the last nine years, sent out 2147 trained Teachers. 
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CONVOCATIONS. 


Friday, Nov. 5th, being the day appointed for the assembling of the Convoca- 
tions of both provinces, we copy from English papers the following account of 
the proceedings. 

PROVINCE OF YORK. 

The Convocation for the province of York assembled in the chapter-house of 

the Minster, immediately after the conclusion of the special service of the day. 


The names of those present within the space appropriated to the members of 
Convocation, and the officials of the Archbishop and Chapter, are as follows : 


“Commissioners of the Archbishop— Rev. W. H. Dixon, ) ~~" 
Rey. E. C. Hawkins, Rev. W. H. Dixon, Rev. C. Hawkins, § Chapter of York, 
Canons Residentiary. [Attended by Archdeacon Thorpe, Chapter of Durham. 


Mr. J. Buckler, Registrar. Rev. W. H. Dixon, Chapter of Carlisle. 
The Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Rev. J. Slade, Chapter of Chester. 
Ripon. Rev. C. D. Wray, Chapter of Manchester. 


Archieacons S. Creyke, R. J. Wilberforce, 
E. Churton, Thorp, Raymond, C. Mus- 
grave, Wood, 


ARCHDEACONRIES, 


Hon. and Rev. W. Howard, } York Rev. R. Greenall, Chester. 

Rev. George Trevor, ‘ Rev. D. Campbell, Liverpool. 

Rev. W. L. Palmes, } East Riding Rev, W. Evans, Deanery of Kendal. 

Rev. W. Wray, epee Rev. R. Durnford, ;o-— 

Rev. S. Gamlen, }, Rev. E.J.G. Hornby, ¢ ~ °C ™Anenester. 
. Cleveland. : ? 

Rev. C. Cator, § Rey. C. Dodgson, 

Rev. T. 8. Strong, ) a Rev. L. Ottley, Richmond. 

Rev. I. D.Eade, f° (Rev, T. Collins, 


Rev. Dr. Jackson, ? Carlisle Rev. J. Bell, Craven. 

Hon. and Rev. T. Edwardes, § ~~ ~~” Rev. W. Pound, Official of the Archdea- 
Hon. and Rev. F. R. Grey conry of the East Riding.” 

Rev. WwW. Dodd, 


The only proctors for the clergy who did not answer to their names were, the 
Rey. R. Sutton, Proctur for the Chapter of Ripon; the Rev. R. C, Coxe, and the 
Rev. H. Gipps, Proctors fur the Archdeaconry of Northumberland, and the Rev. 
Dr. Hook, Proctor for the Archdeaconry of Craven, who was engaged at the same 
hour, preaching before the University of Oxford. 

The Rt. Revs. the Bishops of Ripon and Chester reached York on Thursday 
night; but, in consequence, as it was understood, of the Archbishop having de- 
clined to preside in person, their lordships did not appear in Convocation. 

The gallery and part of the floor of the chapter house were filled with a large 
number of clergy and laity, who seemed to take an anxious interest in the pro- 
ceedings. ; 

After the presentation of several petitions, which were not allowed to be read, 
and the utterance of several protests, the presiding commissioners pronounced 
Convocation prorogued uutil May 18,1853. The whole proceedings lasted about 
one hour. 


, ; Lindisfarne. 


PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY, 


On the same day the Convocation of this province assembled in St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral. The Archbishop and the Bishops of Winchester, Oxford and Llandaff, 
and the Deans, Archdeacons and Proctors were present, in number pearly one 
hundred, Divine Service was said in Latin, and the Sermon, by Rev.J. A. Jere- 
mie, D. D., Divinity Professor at Cambridge, was in the same language. After 
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certain formalities the Lower House withdrew, and chose the Dean of Ely as 
their Prolocutor. After which Convocation was prorogued to the Jerusalem 
Chamber at Westminster, to meet on Friday, the 12th of November. On that 
day Convocation was in session six hours, when it was adjourned to Tuesday, 
November 16. There were present in the Upper House the Archbishop, the 
Kishop of London, the Bishop of Winchester, the Bishop of Rochester, the Bishop 
of Salisbury, the Bishop of Worcester, the Bishop of Exeter, the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, the Bishop of Norwich, the Bishop of St. David's, the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
the Bishop of Llandaff, the Bishop of Peterborough, the Bishop of Chichester, 
and the Bishop of Oxford. On Wednesday, November 17, Convocation assem- 
bled, and after debates in both Houses, the Archbishop adjourned Convocation 
to Wednesday, February 16th, 1853. The Bishop of Oxford made a written 
protest against the Archbishop’s adjournment without the consent of his brethren, 
signed also by the Bishops of Salisbury, Chichester, and St. David’s. The Attor- 
ney General had given his opinion that the Archbishop had not that power. 

Convocation has at last demonstrated itself to be an entity. It has discovered 
that it possesses full power of business, except that of “ making, or consulting to 
make, canons for the Church.” Both Houses agreed upon an Address to the 
Queen, which we give in full, A joint committee of both Houses was appointed 
to consider the subject of Clerical Discipline; and the Lower House appointed a 
Committee on Grievances, who were to sit during the recess, 

The former consists of the Bishops of London, Winchester, Lincoln, Salisbury, 
Oxford, St. David’s, and Chichester, and the Dean of Ely, who is Prolocutor of 
the Lower House, the Archdeacons of London and Maidstone, Mr. Chancellor 
Martin, Dr. Russell, Dr. Spry, the Rev. Dr. Majendie; the Prolocutor named as 
the latter; the Deans of St. Paul’s, Norwich and Wells; the Archdeacons of Lon- 
don, Taunton, Lewes, St. Alban’s, Winchester and Chichester; the Rev. Drs. 
Spry, Mill, Jelf, Wordsworth, M’Caul, and Jeremie, and the Rev. Messrs. Vincent, 
Villiers, and Massingberd. These were almost unanimously chosen. 

The debates in both Houses were earnest; but there was a tone of modera- 
tion observed, which was unexpected. It was conceded on all hands, that there 
is no wish to alter Formularies, to put new interpretations on Creeds, to lay down 
new doctrinal positions, or to sunder the connection with the State. But there 
was manifested a strong feeling of the desirableness of the restoration to the 
Church of the right of self-government, and of her regaining practical freedom, 
to fulfill the high behests with which she is charged. 


ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN. 


“Mapam—We, your Majesty's faithful subjects, the Archbishops, Bishops and 
Clergy of the province of Canterbury, assembled in Convocation, most humbly 
approach your Majesty with respectful assurance of loyal affection to your Maj- 
esty’s throne and person. 

** And we desire to add our sincere congratulations that, since the last occasion 
when we enjoyed a similar privilege, it has pleased Atmicuty Gop to bless both 
your Majesty's royal family, and the country at large, with a measure of prosper- 
ity which demands our warmest thankfulness, 

“ Your majesty has been graciously pleased to state to your assembled Parlia- 
ment. that your Majesty has received assurances of a disposition on the part of 
foreign powers to maintain those friendly relations with this country which have 
already been prolonged beyond all former example. And never, perhaps, was 
there a time when the inhabitants of this land were more generally prosperous, 
more willingly obedient to the laws, or more loyally affected towards the throne. 
It is our earnest prayer to Atmicuty Gop that He will continue to ourselves, and 
extend to ali nations, the blessings of peace and unity. 

“ Here we earnestly desire to assure your Majesty of our deep sympathy with 
the sorrow which your Majesty has so graciously expressed—a sorrow which is 
even shared by foreign nations—for the loss which the empire is now mourning, 
in the death of that great warrior and statesman to whom, above all, it has been 
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owing, under Gon’s all-ruling Providence, that we have enjoyed this long and un- 
precedented peace and prosperity. We assure your Majesty that we prize above 
the splendor of his great exploits, that high sense of duty which led him to de- 
vote all his faculties to the service of his Sovereign and his country, and to value 
his most glorious victories chiefly as they secured a lasting peace, 

“ The subject, however, on which your Majesty will expect us to feel the ceep- 
est interest is the state of religion in this land. And here there is much to en- 
courage, whilst there is much to lament, and much that we hope gradually to 
amend. Great exertions have been made during the last thirty years, with the 
desire of providing the means of spiritual instruction for a population increasing 
beyond all former experience. Much has been done by the awakened liberality of 
individuals, assisted by recent legislative measures, towards enabling the Church to 
fulfill the ends of her Divine mission. Much, however, remains to be done; and 
we assure your Majesty that our heartiest endeavors shall be us-d to relieve, where- 
ever they exist, the spiritual wants of the population. We feel a confident persua- 
sion that these our endeavors will be seconded by the pious and ready coOperation 
of our lay brethren in the Church. In connection with this subject we cannot but 
observe, that although the population of England and Wales has been doubled in 
the last half century, the number of English and Welch Bishops remains nearly 
the same as it wus three centuries ago—a state of things to which we beg 1espect- 
fully to invite your Majesty’s consideration. 

** We trust, however, that if the Church has been unable to accomplish all that 
might be desired, it bas yet given no slight proof of activity and power. Fewer 
churches were built during the whole of the last century than are now consecrated 
to the service of Gop in every successive year. Inadequate as are still the means of 
providing Christian education for the increasing numbers w ho require it, we thank- 
fully acknowledge that great efforts have been made for its extension and improve- 
ment. 

“ And great and painful as are the privations of many of your Majesty's poorer 
subjects in our crowded cities, it must be a peculiar svurce of satisfaction to your 
Majesty that, under the continuous and active encouragement of your Mujesty’s illus- 
trious Consort, institutions have been formed, and are daily forming, to increase the 
comforts of the laboring classes, and to improve their moral and social condition: 
and, as all trae charity has its origi in religious principle, we trust that in this 
instance also proof has been given of the influence of that faith which it is the duty 
of the clergy to inculcate and maintain amongst the people entrusted to their charge. 
For whatever has been done or intended of good, we desire to give Gop the glory 
through our Lorp Jesus Curist, being deeply conscious of the imperfection of all 
our endeavors. 

“In thus referring to the subjects which appear to us especially to concern the 
well being of the Church, we cannot omit to speak of those deliberative functions of 
this Convecation which many members of our Church desire to see again called into 
active exercise. : 

“We do uot, indeed, deem it advisable, at the present moment, to petition your 
Majesty for your royal license to transact such business as we may not enter upon 
without it; but we think it our duty respectfully to express our conviction both that 
its legislative assemblies are an essential and most important part of the constitu- 
tion of our Reformed Church ; and that the circumstances of the present day make 
it alike more insperative to preserve, and, as far as possible, to improve them, and 
more particularly that the resumption of their active functions, in such manner as 
your Mujesty, by your royal license, may permit, may at no distant date be produc- 
tive of much advantage. We know, indeed, that apprehensions have been enter- 
tained that in such case Convocation might address itself to the discussion of contro- 
verted questions of doctrine, and a spirit of strife and bitterness be thereby engen- 
dered, fatal to Christian charity, and dangerous alike to existing institutions aud to 
our visible unity, and we therefore feel it to be our duty humbly to pray your Ma- 
jesty to receive this our most solemn declaration of our hearty acceptance of the 
docirinal formularies and liturgical offices ot the Reformed Church, and our assurance 
that we regard them as inestimable blessings, and are resolved, by the he p of Gop, 
tu transmit iuem unimpaired Lo posterity. And further, that we not only recognize, 
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but highly prize your Majesty’s undoubted supremacy in all causes, ecclesiastical and 
civil, over all persons and in every part of your Majesty's dominions, as it was main- 
tained in ancient times against the usurpations of the See of Rome, and was recov- 
ered and re-asserted at our Reformation. In counection with this grave subject we 
feel that your Majesty may expect from us the expression of our solemn protest 
against that fresh aggression of the Bishop of Rome, by which he has arrogated to 
himself the spiritual charge of this nation, thereby denying the existence of that 
branch of the Church Catholic which was planted in Britain in the primitive ages of 
Christianity, and has been preserved by a merciful Providence to this day, as well as 
against many which have preceded it; and we desire on this our first occasion of 
addressing your Majesty since its occurrence, solemuly to protest in the face of 
Christendom, and to lay this our protest before your most gracious Majesty.” 


In the Lower House a “ Representation” was presented by the Rev. Dr. Spry, 

and seconded by Archdeacon Hare in avery able address. He showed that the 
restoration of Convocation was not a party measure. ‘The “ Representation” is an 
able document, and seems to us to be au unanswerable argument for the active 
duties of Convocation. It should be added that strong opinions were also expressed 
against the revival of Convocation and especially by Archdeacons Garbett and 
Sinclair, The “ Representation” and some similar documents were referred to the 
** Committee on Grievances.” The “ Address to the Queen” is carefully written, 
was thoroughly debated, and deserves attentive consideration. As to a remodeling 
of Convocation and the infusion into it of a lay element, the prospect is uot promis- 
ing. The Church must eventually come to this, but not yet. 
‘There is more meaning in this movement than lies upon the surface ; possibly, 
more than even some of its most prominent actors dream. ‘The steady march of 
events is widening every year the breach between the Church and the State. The 
Church is even now endowed rather than established. The resumption of her own 
powers, sooner or later, is as certain as that she shall continue to exist, 


ADJOURNED MEETING OF CONVOCATION, 


On February 16th, the two Houses of the Province of Canterbury resumed their 
sittings. Inthe Upper House, His Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury, presided, 
and the other prelates present were the Bishops of London, Winchester, Exeter, 
Salisbury, Chichester, Llandaff, Oxford, Worcester, Rochester aud Peterborough. 
At half past twelve the members of both Houses of Convocation proceeded to Buck- 
ingham Palace and presented to her Majesty the loyal address agreed upon by Con- 
vocation on the 17th ef November. It was read by the Archbishop; and the Queen 
briefly replied in a neat Address, After the resumption of their sitting, the Bishop 
of Exeter moved a Committee on the right of licensed but unbeneficed presby ters to 
vote on election of proctors. After debate it was carried as follows: ‘here were, 
for the original motion, six; viz—the Bishops of London, Exeter, Salisbury, Chi- 
chester, Oxford, and Llandaff. For the amendment, five ; viz—the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of Winchester, Rochester, Worcester, and Peterborough. 
The original motion was therefore carried. 

The Archbishop said he believed that no Committee could be appointed without 
his consent ; but this was not one of those cases in which he would think it right to 
refuse his sanction, The Bishop of London then read a petition addressed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury by the Bishops of Quebec, Antigua, aud Cape ‘Town, who, 
after stating that, being in England at this particular time, they desired to express 
their deep cenviction that the present was a most critical period in the history of the 
Colonial Churches, proceed to say—* We respectfully entreat your Grace at the 
approaching meeting of Convocation to appoint a Committee of Bishops and such 
others as your grace may think fit, who may, in the name and with the euthority of 
the Church of England, give us the benefit of their counsel gn various important 
points and principles which we are most anxious to have settled in our respective dio- 
ceses.” The Bishop of London said he had intended to move the appointment of 
such a Committee as the petitioners requested ; but he would not do sv, because he 
doubted whether such a step would not infringe on the Queen's supremacy. The 


Archbishop expressed a readiness to invite a Confereuce (uot in Convocation) 
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between these Colonial Bishops and the Bishops of his Province. The Bishop of 
Oxford, who previously protested against the right of the Archbishop to prorogue 
Convocation without the assent of his suffragans now proposed that Convocation 
termipate its sittings by adjournment. ‘The Archbishop refused this, and after a pro- 
test which was signed by the Bishops of Oxford, Exeter, Salisbury, and Chichester, 
the Convocation was prorogued until August 18th. We only add, that in the Lower 
House little transpired except the reading of a Report by the Prolecutor on the trial 
of clergymen accused of heresy or immorality. It is said that a resolution had been 
prepared, declaring it to be desirable that the English, Colonial, Scottish, and 
American Charches, should join in a common declaration against the encroachments 
of the Papacy. We should not be surprised if the incipient steps to such a decla- 
ration should be taken by tae American Church. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT. 
NEW MINISTRY. 


On the 20th of December, the resignation of the Derby Ministry was officially 
announced in both Houses of Parliament. ‘The immediate occasion of the resigna- 
tion was the refusal of the Commons on the 17th of December, to endorse the new 
* Budget” presented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and which was killed by 
a vote of 305 to 289. ‘The particularly objectionable feature cf the budget, was 
its provision to extend the ‘‘ inhabited house duty” to a more numerous class of 
dwellings. On Monday, December 26th, the Earl of Aberdeen laid before the 
Honse of Lords the official papers announcing the New Ministry as follows : 

Earl of Aberdeen, First Lord of the Treasury ; Lord Cranworth, Lord Chancel- 
Jor; Mr. Gladstone, Chancellor of Exchequer ; Lord Palmerston, Home Secretary ; 
Lord Johu Russell, Foreign Secretary ; Duke of Newcastle, Colonial Secretary ; 
Sir James Graham, First Lord of the Admiralty ; Earl Granville, President of the 
Council; Dake of Argyle, Lord Privy Seal ; Honorable Sydney Herbert, Secretary 
of War; Sir C. Wood, President of the Board of Control; Sir W. Molesworth, 
First Commissioner of Public Works; Marquis of Lansdowne, a seat in the Cabi- 
net without office. 

What stand ov Church questions will be taken by the new Ministry, is as yet 
uncertaiv. Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Newcastle, and Honorable Sydney Her- 
bert, are uncompromising Churchmen. Lord Averdeen, who has been reported to 
be a Scotch Presbyterian, has been for many years a member of the Church of 
England. Lord Jolin Russell has since resigned the post of Foreign Secretary to 
Lord Clarendon. Politically, the Ministry is a singular piece of mosaic ; but it 
comprises vast talent, and will work efficiently, if it can work together. Mr. 
Layard has an under-Secretaryship. 


PARLIAMENTARY, 


Lord John Russell, on the late assembling of Parliament, announced an inten- 
tion to transfer the management of the “ Clergy Reserves” in Canada, from 
Parliament to the Local Government. The subject came up in both Houses 
February 15. The only hope of preventing, what looks to us like sacrilege, lies 
in the Upper House. The argument of Mr. F. Peel, the under Colonial Secretary, 
for the measure, was the discontent and opposition of dissenters. And he appeals 
to the United States to show that the Church can prosper without governmental 
support. This may be an argument against the principle of endowments, but does 
not quite justify wholesale robbery. So far as the Church in the United States is 
concerned, he shows an iguorance both of our history and our present condition. 

Mr. Spooner made the usual motion in the Lower House, to repeal the May- 
nooth grant; which after ordinary amount of debate was lost, by a vote of 162 to 
192. 

Lord Jobu Russell also brought forward his Bill to remove the Jewish disabilities, 
which was carried by a majority of 29 votes. It will meet its old fate in the other 
House. 
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SCOTTISH CHURCH, 


From the Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal, we compile the following statement 
of this Church. 

1. Diocese of Aberdeen. Right Rev. William Skinner, D. D., Bishop and Primus. 
Consecrated 1816. Very Rev. David Wilson, M. A., Dean. ‘I'wenty-tive 
churches. 

2 Diocese of Edinburgh. Right Rev. Charles Hughes Terrot, D. D., Bishop. 
Consecrated In41. Very Rev. E. B. Ramsay, M. A., Dean. Twenty churches. 

3. Diocese of Argyll and the Isles. Right Rev. Alexander Ewing, LL. D., D.C. 
L., Bishop. Consecrated 1847. Very Rev. Samuel Hood, Dean. Fourteen churches. 

4. Diocese of Brechin. Right Rev. Alexander Penrose Forbes, D. ©. L, Bishop. 
Consecrated 1847. Very Rev. John Moir, M. A, Dean. ‘Thirteen churches, 

5. Diocese of Glasgow and Galloway. Right Rev. Walter John Trower, D. D., 
Bishop. Consecrated 1848. Very Rev. W. S. Wilson, M. A., Dean. Twenty- 
eight churches. 

6. Diocese of Moray and Ross. Right Rev. Robert Eden, D. D., Bishop. Cou- 
secrated 1851. Very Rev. H.W. Yermyn, M. A, Dean. ‘Thirteen churches. 

7. Diocese of St. Andrew’s, Dunkeld, and Dunblane. Right Rev. Charles 
Wordsworth, M. A., Bishop. Very Rev. John Torry, M. A., Dean. ‘Twenty-two 
ceburches. 

Torat—Seven Dioceses; and one hundred and thirty-four churches. 


SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOCIETY. 


The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held in Edinburgh, Dec. Ist. 
There were present the Right Rev. the Bishops of Edinburgh, Brechin, Glasgow, 
and Galloway ; the Earls of Morton and Buchan; the Very Rev. the Deans of St. 
Andrews, Edinburgh, and Argyll and the Isles; the Ven. Archdeacon Aitcheson ; 
the Rev. H. Randolph, &c.; including a large congregation. ‘The Bishop of Glas- 
gow made an able and admirable speech, in which he gave an account of the de- 
cided growth of the Church in his Diocese. There is no question as to the fact of 
the advance of the Church in Scotland. 


STATE OF RELIGION IN PROTESTANT GERMANY, 


A member of the British Parliament, during the summer of 1851, having trav- 
eled through Germany, has published the results of his observations. ‘The follow- 
ing is an extract from his volume, showing the present condition of Protestantism : 

“ Nothing can be more jameutable than to hear the language of the Germans 
when speculating upon the future destinies of their country. They seem to have 
lost all confidence, not in their rulers alone, for at that one should hardly be sur- 
prised; but, what is far worse, in their country’s fortunes. One and all declare 
that there is no real religion in Germany ; and though at first I could hardly bring 
myself to credit it, I have now come to the conclusion that it is no exaggeration of 
the fact. Frederick the Great and his system have fairly uprooted it in North Ger- 
many, and indeed the truth compels me to declare, that Protestant Germany is 
almost without a creed. ‘The Church Service is never thought of on a week-day, 
never twice on a Sunday; and in Dresden and other places, I believe, the habit 
among the upper classes is to go about once a month. If you express your sur- 
prise at this habitual absence from God's house, they will tell you that by going too 
often it loses its effect. In regard to the working classes, I have no data; but there 
are certain indications that would tend to show that the expectation of such obser- 
vances on their part must be limited indeed. In the first place, their opportunities 
and means of attendance are in a smaller ratio ; then they work a good deal on a Sun- 
day; then they have adult Sunday schools, where the subject of religion is never 
introduced. . . . . . The faith of Christ crucified for our offenses, and risen 
again for our justification, is not on/y never taught. but the poisovous doctrines of 
Hegel, Bauer, and Strauss are openly inculcated. Not the schoolmasters only, but 
the clergy also, are, I am assured—and by the Protestants themselves—deeply 
tinctured by these blasphemous opinions. ‘The sowers then go forth to sow their 
seed, and the fruits in due time (not quite so rapidly, though perfectly similar, to 
those of the Theban plough) spring up.” 











